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A SAVIOUR FROM SIN, 


A Sermon 
BY THE VERY REY. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


PREACHED on SunpAy Evenine, Jan. 2, 1859. 


Marr. i. 21. . 


* Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” 


My Christian brethren, whom we welcome most gladly 
within these walls once more, there is but one event which 
has happened in the world—one, that is, since the fall of 
Adam—which has had an importance and interest alike 
for all men; and that, strange to say, is the birth of a 
child ;—not the setting up or the overthrow of some mighty 
kingdom, not one of those grand catastrophes of empires 
or of men, which fill the world with their noise at the time 
of their happening; but the birth of a child. Neither was 
this child one of the ‘purple-born,” the acknowledged 
heirs of empire, with a throne waiting for him, whom 
people had looked for, and whom nations saluted at their 
birth; but a Child born in a stable and laid in a manger. 
How comes it to pass that we, and not we alone, but the 
holy Church throughout all the world, has been celebrating 
for nearly two thousand years the birth of this Child,—will 
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continue to celebrate it so long as the world endures ?— | 
that even in this darkest and gloomiest season of the natural 
year comes our joyfullest and gladdest festival—gladdest 
and joyfullest, because it is the birthday of this wondrous _ 
Child. How comes it that the lowly cradle of Bethlehem © 
is the magnet of so many hearts ; that to it the hopes, the 
affections, and desires of millions have been turned so long, — 
as they are and will be turned, even to the end of the world? | 
This question finds its answer in the words of the 
angel who, that Child being yet unborn, brought this 
message and command from heaven: “‘ Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” 
I will just mention by the way that this name, “Jesus,” 
which is only the later and more Greek form of ‘“ Joshua,” 
the words being identical, signifies in the language of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘ Saviour ;” so that we might read the 
message of the angel thus: ‘Thou shalt call His name 
Saviour,”"—and then the reason given,—‘ for He shall 
save His people from their sins.” There, dear friends, is 
the key to the mystery ; there is the secret of the interest 
which all men have, and, blessed be God, such multitudes 
feel that they have, in the birth of this Child. He shall 
save His people, not from those evils merely, which, heavy 
as they often are, yet touch but the outside of our life— 
not from poverty, not from pain, not from old age, not 
from reproach, not from enemies who would harm their 
bodies, and then haye no further mischief which they can 
do — but He shall save His people from the central curse 
of all; from that evil which is the mother of all other evil ; 
which is not of body only, but of body and soul alike; 
which is not of time, but of eternity; which not merely 
saddens the outer life of men, but poisons that life at its 
innermost heart and core. It shall be His glorious pre- 
rogative to do what no other has done nor can do,—“ He 
shall save his people from their sins.” t 
And indeed, my brethren, all other benefits and bless- 
ings are comprised in this one,—are shut up in it. For 
what is sin? how can we utter it aright? It is the great 
dark shadow which broods over the world. It is the 
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sickness, and, in some sort, the only sickness of which the 
world is sick,—the discord which has well-nigh drowned 
‘the world’s harmonies,—the gnawing worm at the root of the 
world’s beauty,—the huge blot on creation’s face,—the 
primary cause of every pang that has tortured the bodies, 


_ of every heart-ache and heart-break which has agonised the 


spirits of men. It is sin which has dried up the fountains 
of gladness in so many hearts, which has struck the garlands 
of gladness from so many brows, which makes the young 
prematurely old, and the old weary of their life, and glad 
when they can find a grave. It is sin which divides 
families, sets at enmity the members of one household, the 
children of the same womb; which ranges nations in arms 
against one another; covers battle-fields with corpses ; 
which fills hospitals, and peoples graves. All the wrongs 
which are done upon the earth,—the oppressions of the 
strong, the sufferings of the weak, the lash of the master, 
the fetters of the slave, the crushing poverty, the excessive 
unrequited toil, the squalid lairs and dens in which men, 
made in God’s image, herd more like brute beasts than 
men; all these have their original here. Nay, what are 
the drought and the famine, the earthquake and the vol- 
cano, the tornado and the hurricane, but the consequences 
of sin, the echoes in nature of the spiritual wreck and ruin 
which is in man, the revolt of the world against man in 
just punishment of man’s revolt against God? Get rid of 
sin, and you strike at the root of all this woe; you heal the 
springs of all this bitterness at their source and fountain- 
head. Save men from this evil, and you have saved them 
from all evil. G 

Ay, but how get rid of sin? That is the question, 
and to it how many answers have been given! Some have 
sought not so much to get rid of, as to explain it away, to 
deny the existence of sin. There was no such thing, they 
said. It was only a word. If we saw deeper into the 
heart of things, we should see no such opposition between 
good and what we called evil as might at first sight appear. 
This, named by us evil, was only good not yet arrived at 
its maturity; just as the fruit in advancing to ripeness 
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must be sour before it is sweet. There was no such thing, 
they said, as evil in the sight of God; only some things 
which, from our limited faculty of vision, seemed to us to 
be such. Impious perverters of the truth! making God, in 
fact, the author of the evil which He hates. But we need 
not dwell longer on these, who, not so much as owning 
that there was such a thing as sin,— that is, as the conscious — 
opposition of the creature to the will of the Creator,— could 
never be the saviours of men from their sins. 

Others, more earnest than these, looking evil in the 
face, and owning it to be evil, have, in all ages of the 
world, sought to raise up what barriers against it they 
could; earnest moralists, wise lawgivers, sage philoso- 
phers, even while they knew not the full sinfulness of sin, 
have yet sought to make head against it, that it should not 
bear all before it: some in themselves, the nobler of them 
in their fellows too. Let us honour them for what they 
attempted ; the world would have been worse without 
them. Better to walk by a feeble taper’s light, than in 
utter darkness. 

And yet they were no Saviours, no Joshuas, nor 
Jesuses for the world’s need. The little light they kindled 
served only to reveal the darkness, not to dispel it. They 
had no balm for the deeper hurts of men. If they healed 
the hurt of their people, it was slightly, on the surface, 
while all was still corrupt and festering beneath. The 
world, still sick of its sin, having suffered many things 
from those many physicians of heathendom, might have 
exclaimed to them as Job exclaimed to his friends,— 
“‘ Miserable comforters are ye all, physicians of no value ;” 
for the best of them were but as the dogs in the parable 
who licked the sores of Lazarus, and gave a momentary 
assuagement to their pain: while the prouder sort, fan- 
cying they had no hurts of their own, or that those hurts 
were healed, and careless of the hurts of their brethren, 
might be likened to the priest and the Levite of another 
parable, who passed carelessly by, regardless of the poor 
traveller who lay stripped and bleeding in their way. 
Truly of all these it might be said, that they had wrought 
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no deliverance in the earth. What a hideous story we 
heard to-night, in that first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of the corruptions, the loathsome sores of the 
heathen world, the sins of nature and the sins below 
nature, in which it was sunken at the time of Christ’s 
coming,—a story which, as thus told, is only not shocking 
to chaste ears, because what Paul could endure to write, 
and the Holy Spirit to dictate, we may well endure to hear. 
-- And then, in the next chapter, St. Paul shows that it fared 
not a whit better with the Jew. He might have more 
knouledge of the truth, but he had not more love of the 
truth. To him the law had been given by Moses; but by 
the law was the knowledge of sin, not the victory over sin. 
And thus Gentile and Jew were alike under condem- 
nation, alike hopeless of redemption, if redemption were to 
come from themselves. 

And then, when the experience of four thousand years 
had shown that no mere man could be the Saviour of men; 
(for how could he save others, who needed to be saved 
himself?) then, in the fulness of time, that wondrous 
Child was born, who did unite in Himself all those con- 
ditions which it was needful should meet in Him that 
should be the Saviour of mankind. The effectual helper 
of man must be greater than man ; or where would He find 
power to lift up one who had so utterly fallen? And yet 
He must be man, too; or how could He make common part 
with men as with His brethren? And He must be man 
without spot or stain, with no blot of birth-sin or other sin 
upon his scutcheon; or how could He perfectly please 
God, and Himself find such acceptance with Him, that for 
His sake His brethren should be accepted, too ? 

I need not remind you, my Christian brethren, how all 
these conditions were fulfilled in Christ the Lord. He was 
greater than man, being one with the Everlasting Father, 
the Word of God; and yet He was man, too,~-man of the 
substance of His virgin mother, and thus bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh: but, for all this, man without man’s 
heritage of sin, who, in the act of taking our flesh, cleansed 
by the Holy Ghost the flesh which He took ; and was thus 
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in His incarnation as a pure leaven hidden in the impure 
lump of our humanity, that He might transform and trans- 
mute it, that He might bring every part of it that by faith 
and prayer and sacramental grace had come into living 
contact with Himself, into the likeness of His holiness, 
and make it sharer of His incorruption and immortality. 

It was such a Saviour as this, waited for long, whom 
the world welcomed at last; rightly called Jesus, because 
He was Jesus, and saved His people from their sins. 
Something has been said already by which we can realize 
to ourselves how great the salvation that was by Him; and 
yet, that we may understand it still better, and what are the 
riches of the grace which are contained in it, I will just 
remind you that the miserable consequences which sin 
entails on the sinner may be regarded under three aspects, 
as threefold. There is, first, the guilt of sin; and secondly, 
the stain of sin; and thirdly, the power of sin: from all 
these Jesus, the Son of God, saves His people, as many as 
believe on His name. This triple cord of hell, He snaps 
it asunder, that they be not bound in it any more. 

There is, first, the guilt of sin. Sin committed brings 
the sinner under the curse of the broken law. The sentence 
of death goes forth against him. Traitor and rebel, he 
has incurred the wrath of that great King, whose wrath is 
as messengers of death. The judgment of the great day 
may declare his condemnation, but he is, in fact, con- 
demned already. There -is nothing between him and 
everlasting perdition but that brief space of mortal life 
which he has yet to live, that frail wall of flesh which shuts 
in and preserves his mortal existence. Nothing, did I 
say? Yes, in one sense, nothing: but in another, if only 
you will have it so, there is a Saviour between—one who 
has paid the ransom of your sins, borne the punishment of 
your guilt, and now proclaims in the Church, “I, even I, 
am He that blotteth out thine iniquity, and will not re- 
member thy sins.” Oh, what an amnesty! what an act 
of oblivion is here! None excepted, none excluded,— 
save those indeed who except and exclude themselves. 
When our gracious Queen published, the other day, her 
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amnesty, her act of oblivion, to the rebels of India, large 
and liberal as were the terms of it, there were yet a few 


miscreants, whose offences were more dreadful than man 


could pardon, who were of necessity excluded from the 
mercy so freely offered to all others. But the amnesty of 


_ God, there are no exceptions there; for “‘ the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Sin is a deep abyss, but 


there is an abyss which is deeper yet, and that is the abyss 


of God’s love. Make proof if it is not so. By faith in 


that one offering once offered on the cross, we are delivered 
from the guilt of our sins. 

But then, secondly, there is the stain of sin. Every 
sin committed, apart from the guilt which is thereby con- 
tracted, from the just anger of God which is thereby 
aroused against the sinner, leaves a spot, a stain, a de- 
filement on the soul of him who committed it. Is it not 
so, brethren? Does not our own mournful experience tell 


‘us that this is true? Be it only a thought of passing 


unholiness, yet if it find any welcome with us, it leaves, 
like the snail, its slimy trail behind it. Much more, 
then, does each aggravated sin which we commit leave its 


‘stamp, its impress, its ugly mark and abiding blot, upon 


the soul. Oh! fearful thought of a day that is coming, 
when all souls shall be stripped bare of those coverings of 
flesh which now conceal them from the eyes of others, 
when they shall be laid bare and open, and every imagi- 
nation and act of impurity, of lust, of pride, of malice, of 
dishonesty, of falsehood, shall be found to have left its 
mark, its cicatrice, its vestiges there—ugly characters of 
sin, shameful records of the past, which all can read. But, 
oh! blessed thought, that He who saves His people from 
their sins, saves from the stain no less than the guilt. He 
does not merely pardon sin; He effaces the marks and 
stamps of it from the soul. This is that healing, restoring 
process, which we were lately seeking in the Church; 
when day after day we prayed that we, being regenerate, 
might daily be renewed by God’s Holy Spirit. In the 
transfiguration (for so we may call it) of the soul, under 
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the mighty powers from on high, which are brought to bear 
on it for its renewal, the image of the old man, ‘ corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts,” passes away, and “a new 
man, created after Christ Jesus in righteousness and true 
holiness,” is formed init more and more. Oh, my brethren, 
we who know what we are by nature, what by evil practice 
we have become, what stamps, what characters we have 
printed on owr souls, shall we not seek to Him who can 
thus make the old new, and the foul fair, who can give us 
beauty for our deformity, and glory for our shame? The 
Naamans who wash in that fountain of water and of 
blood that flows ever in the Church from a Saviour’s 
wounded side, it is not merely that their leprosy leaves 
them, but, more than this, their flesh shall come again 
as the flesh of a little child. 

But, finally, this Saviour, as He saves His people 
from the guilt of sin, and from the stain of sin, so also 
from the power. This is a third benefit, and one quite 
distinct from, though nearly connected with, those others. 
Sin does not merely bind men over to punishment, and 
leave its mark and print on the soul of the sinner; it 
has other miserable consequences as well. * It strengthens 
itself; acquires day by day more power, mightier dominion 
in the soul; becomes day by day harder to eject, more 
difficult to overcome. Because the sinner has committed 
a sin once, he becomes more prone and prompt to commit 
it again. This is a law of our nature. What we have done 
once, we are more ready to do again; what we have done 
often, be it bad or good, becomes a habit, and all know 
what tyrannous might a habit, after a certain allowance of 
it, will acquire: so that what was at first done freely, and 
might easily have been left undone, becomes at length an 
iron necessity, a bondage on the will, which it is quite 
without the power to throw off. Oh, how often is it thus 
with one who has contracted the fearful habit of some sin! 
He did not know once, but he knows now, that it is ruin- 
ing him — ruining his health—ruining, perhaps, his cha- 
racter, his fortune, his family—certainly ruining his soul 
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separating him from God—laying all waste — bringing 


all to destruction. Some feeble attempts he has made, 


each one feebler than the last, for his own deliverance ; 


but in vain; the springs of his will have utterly gone 


down. He still sees the good, and still chooses the evil; 
_ and, miserable man that he is, there seems nothing for 
him but to embrace his inevitable doom. Is there one 


such here to-night? To you, too, if you will believe it, 


this Saviour comes; and very tender and very gracious 


are His words: ‘“‘ Lo, I am with thee. I am upon thy 


side. Lean thy weakness upon my strength. Be not 


dismayed at past defeats; thou shalt be conqueror still. 
Bring thy weak, faltering, unstable resolutions, which thou 
hast scarcely courage any more to make, so-sure thou 
feelest that thou shalt break them—bring them to me, and 
they shall be weak, faltering, unstable no more. They 
and thou shalt be sharers in my strength; for I save my 


people from the power and dominion, no less than from 


_ 


the guilt and stain of sin.” 

There is but one matter more, which, before we part, 
I would at all press on your attention; but it is one for 
which I would intreat your most earnest heed. It is 
this. Christ, according to the words of the angel, saves 
his people from their sins; He does not save them in 
their sins. How many would be well pleased to be saved 


‘in their sins! If, indeed, this were possible, if there were 


no crucifying of pleasant lusts, no renouncing of dis- 
honest gains, no mortifying»of corrupt affections, all would 
be candidates for heaven. But this cannot be. God can 
do many and wonderful things; but there is one thing 
which He will not, and, with reverence be it spoken, 
He cannot do,—He cannot save a sinner in his sins. 
He cannot, that is, make him blessed and happy who loves 
his sin, who hugs and cleaves to, and will not be separated 
from it. The most skilful physician can only make sick 
men well by driving out their diseases. It is an absurdity 
and contradiction to suppose that the disease may remain 
in the frame, and they at the same time be restored to 
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health. He, whose birth we at this time celebrate, came 
to bless us, in turning us every one away from our ini- 
quities, and we must suffer Him to separate between them 
and us. If you cleave to those sins—if you are resolved 
not to part from them—if you make common cause with 
them, instead of making common cause with God against 
them—if you and your sins so grow together, are so incor- 
porated one with the other, that even the sword of the 
Spirit, quick and piercing as it is, is unable to penetrate 
and divide between them and you,—then there is nothing 
for it but that you and your sins must perish together, 
overtaken by a common doom. But it was not this 
which God meant when He sent His Son into the 
world. Saye us in our sin He can not. Destroy us in 
our sin He would not. Save us from our sin He both can 
and would. 

And in sign of this He hangs out to us now the white 
flag of His mercy. There was a great conqueror, my 
brethren, of whom it is recorded in the annals of the Hast, 
that when he sat down against some city to besiege it, 
the first day his tents were all spread with white ; a colour 
of clemency, signifying that if they would presently sur- 
render, they should be received into mercy,—mercy un- 
mingled with any wrath. If, notwithstanding this offer, 
they still stood out against him, his pavilions the next day 
were clothed with red, giving them to understand the 
severity that would now mingle with that mercy, which 
he at first had offered to them pure and unmingled. If 
neither of these prevailed to move them to submission, 
the third day his tents were all hung with black, to let 
them know that now all overtures of mercy were past, and 
they must now expect whatsoever calamity the fury of a 
conquering enemy could bring upon them. It is thus 
with our God, when He lays siege to a heart which has 
been closed and shut against Him too long. First the 
white flag of mercy, if only the sinner will come freely in, 
open the gates of that heart and receive therein its Lord 
and its King. But if he stand out, then after a while 
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the red flag, which is of mercy still, but of mercy and 
judgment, of a Father who will visit him with a rod, and 
plague him for his offences. But then, if the obstinate 
sinner refuse to hear this rod, and Him who has appointed 


it, then there is hung out at last the black ensign of 
- desolation and despair: for the day of grace has ended, and 


the day of judgment has begun. Oh, friends, yield, if you 
have not yielded, and yield yourselves betimes, unto God. 
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THE PRAYER QF HUMAN KIND. 


A Sermon 
BY THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF ST. ALBANS. 


PREACHED ON SunDAY EVENING, JAN. 9, 1859. 


Luxg, xi. 1. 


“And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a 


certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray.” 


Tuis was a most natural and reasonable request which, 
when our Lord had Himself just ceased from praying, 


one of His disciples came and made to Him. And 
although he was but a single solitary man who so besought 


our Lord, he yet therein spoke in the name of a!l human 
kind. In that request he asked that which there is not 
one here present who does not need, above all other wants 
of his life, to have answered. For the first necessity of 
human nature, conscious of itself and of God, is prayer. 
As widely as a sense of there being a God at all exists, as 
widely as a rational and moral nature extends, so widely does 
an importunate yearning of the’ human heart towards its 
great Creator extend. You cannot cut out this instinct, which 
is the instinct of prayer, without cutting out likewise the 
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belief and the very idea of God. It is the cry, whether 
uttered or unuttered, of human nature under its sense of 
helplessness, and need, and danger, and mortality, and, 
above all, of its great burden of corruption, to Him who is 
felt to be the only one who can succour it. It is the daily, 
hourly pleading of all the multitudes of earth—the sons 
of toil, and sorrow, and poverty, and wretchedness ; it rises 
like a voiceless groan from all that mass of suffering which 
is crowded in this great metropolis, in the tears and sighs, 
‘the complaints, the feeble hope, or the strong endurance 
with which it is borne, all venting itself in an appeal from 
earth to heaven. 

And so it is, and ever has been, among the heathen, 
too ;—the same feeling seeking a vent for itself in all the 
strange or cruel superstitions which the fear of the human 
heart hag invented; sometimes expressed in self-torture, 
or in the sacrifice of some dearest treasure, or in frivolous 
and yain oblations, or in sorceries,—sometimes in the 
unceasing utterance of some mystical word, or in a sump- 
tuous ceremonial, and magical rites;—yet in all it has 
been the same thing, the human heart seeking to express 
its deepest and strongest need; in a word, seeking to 
pray. 

So that it was the simple confession of a natural want 
in that one disciple, when he went and asked our Lord 
how to pray. But it was more than this: it was a con- 
fession, too, of man’s blindness and ignorance. For the 
prayer of the natural heart, brethren, is but a blind, rude 
guess. It feels after it knows not what; it demands 
what it does not fully understand. It is driven to pray ; 
but frequently—and this more and more as it becomes 
enlightened—it stands aghast at its own ignorance how 
to pray aright. It feels that there is a God; but who 
is He? How is He to be reached? How can Hebe — 
interested in our behalf? How are we to go to Him? 
Is it enough to make known our petition, or must He be 
propitiated? Does He take pleasure in our pain, as a 
spirit of evil; or is He angry and incensed against us, and 
so is to be appeased? ‘These are questionings which the 


natural heart finds itself confronted with on the first 

| effort of reflection, when it sets itself to comply with its 
‘Most importunate necessity. Yes, and even more than this; 
even when the mind is more or less enlightened, how 
many hesitations must beset the making known of our 
requests to God! Who knows what is ‘really good for 
him? Who is not deeply conscious that, if left to him- 
self, he may be asking for that which will turn out to be 
a viper in his bosom, or as ashes’ in his mouth? Shall a 
man, taking even the experience which the world gives 
to him, venture to ask for what his natural heart prompts 
him to,—for success in this or that, for ability to compass 
his ends, or to surpass another, and not tremble when he 
utters the words? for would not the voice of wisdom say 
to him, as our Lord Himself said to the two sons of Zebedee, 
“Ye know not what ye ask?” It was, therefore, under a 
sense of this ignorance of what is really good for us, and 
of our natural inability to pray aright,—. and therefore, too, 
most naturally and reasonably,—that that disciple asked 
of our Lord, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.” 

And rightly, most rightly, did he go with that request 
to Jusus. Who as He—so must those who followed Him 
on earth have felt —who as He could satisfy that demand? 
They saw in Him one who had manifestly come from God, 
with the spirit and very air of heaven resting on Him in 
all His words and deeds. He taught not as their own 
teachers taught them, but as with authority,—authority 
of His own. And He had Himself then just ceased 
from praying,—He had been in close communion with 
God: He was fresh from the presence-chamber of Deity, 
and brought, as it were, heaven back with Him. Who, 
then, could so answer as He? Whether or not the full 
revelation of His Godhead was as yet made known to 
them, they at least felt that He knew intimately the 
mind of God; and yet at the same time they saw in Him 
very man. And therefore He could sympathise, with 
man; nay, He had sympathised with him in a way 
which no other visitant of earth had ever yet done. None 
other, as He, had come. with a special message to the 
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weary, the mourner, the suffering, the sinful, upon earth ; 
none had so entirely taken his lot with them, and come 
as their Saviour and Deliverer. So that if from any one 
it could be learnt how our requests might pass from 
earth to heaven—how the cry of human want could pene- 


trate the blissful peace of God’s dwelling-place—how the — 


ear of the Almighty could be gained in our behalf—they 
truly felt that it must be from Him who united earth and 
heaven, who bore within Him the mind of God, and yet 
had the closest fellow-feeling with suffering manhood. 

And how did our Saviour reply to this demand? 
Nothing more simple in form, or more comprehensive in 
spirit, has ever. been given to man for the expression of 
his need, than the words which Christ then spake. In 
His reply He did not refer men back to the suggestions 
of their own hearts, or even the promptings of their own 
spiritual wants, but He gave them a form of words,—a 
form so full of meaning as to embrace all the need of 
man’s threefold nature—easy, and to be understanded of 
all: so easy, that a babe may intelligently lisp it—so full, 
that all Christians in every age have never ceased to plead 
it at the throne of grace, finding in it ever and more and 
more all that a fallen race can need in their struggles 
back to heaven. 

I do not enter into any examination of its details. 
Let me draw forth, Christian brethren, for exhortation and 
for comfort, just the leading idea, the key-note of this 
divine prayer. . 

1. Observe then, first, how broad its foundations are 
laid. It brings the soul into immediate contact with God. 
It teaches us that He is very near us; not so in heaven 
that we must ascend up to bring Him down, nor in the 
deep that He must be brought up from thence. He is 
not enveloped in a mystery to be pierced only by the 
initiated, and to be apprehended darkly and mystically 
in signs and symbols. He is not, as the heathen have 
deemed, different in His relations with different races, 
known under one character by one race, and under another 


by a second; to be merely dreaded, or bribed, or propi-. 
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tiated, or contemplated, as the varying changes of the 
man heart may suggest. But “ He is the same God 
over all, rich unto all them that call upon Him.” 
2. Observe, further, the feeling with which we are 
taught to approach Him. And this arises out of the 
relation in which He is represented to us. He is no 
longer a, mere Creator of the universe, and of us His 
creatures, in whose breath is our life, who deals with us 
and ours merely at His will, and whose will we are to 
obey, simply because we are His, and He has a right to 
deal with His own as He pleases. Not, again, a mere 
God of power, magnificent as that power is; or of wisdom, 
inscrutable and astounding as that is; or of inflexible 
justice, or melting mercy, and every other perfection, 
before which the human mind must bow itself in awe and 
wonder, and prostrate admiration. Much less are we bid 
‘draw nigh as to an angry, alienated Maker, against whom 
our consciences testify that we have sinned, and from 
whose voice we would fain go and hide ourselves, as did 
our conscience-smitten first parents amid the trees of the 
garden of Eden; or as the heathen has ever done, tor- 
turing his body for the healing of his soul, and seeking 
_ by rivers of oil and thousands of burnt sacrifices to ap- 
ease a wrathful adversary. Not.so; but the wonder 
and the blessedness of this new teaching of Christ Jesus 
is, that by a fresh dispensation of Almighty love we are 
brought nigh to our God, in the very bonds of the closest 
relationship,—that not in name and in figure, but in very 
truth, and by a new creation in the spiritual world, we 
are made His sons; that we now may, and are bid to, 
draw near to Him as His loved, adopted, reconciled 
children; that the more we trust in Him, as a child will 
trust unhesitatingly and instinctively his earthly parent 
_ whose love he has ever proved, the more we shall feel and 
know this to be a truth; and all this He taught when He 
gave us those first words of His prayer, and bad us com- 
mence our petitions with— Our Farner. 

8. And observe, still further, the assurance He like- 
wise gave of this great boon to suffering, conscience- 
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stricken, and trembling human kind, being a certain and 


verified reality. He gave it in that which, at first sight, 


we might miss in those words which He has taught us, 
but which is yet there, running like a golden thread 
through the whole texture, and giving life, and efficacy, 
and assurance to every petition: it is, that Christ the Son 
of .God. associated Himself with us in all that prayer. As 
man, He made it His prayer as well as ours. He did not 
call us sons of God until He had Himself become the 
Son of man. He never, when on earth, kept Himself 
aloof from us; but when He bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows He ever claimed us, by every word and act of 
His, as His very brethren. We need not the direct as- 
surance of His word, “I go to my Father and your 
Father,” to persuade us of this,—we know it by the 
very fact that He prayed at all; and if he prayed, prayed 


as man,—for as God He could not pray. Therefore, as 


it was the prayer of human kind, He is associated with us 
in it; we plead with Him and He with us; and over the 
humblest Christian’s utterance of the prayer is thrown all 
the majestic glories and prevailing virtue of the propitia- 
tion and intercession of the eternal Son of God. We see, 
ndéw that the full work of our Divine Lord is revealed to 
us, the deep blessing involved in His making Himself one 
with us, especially in the hour of our prayer; we see the 


power that lies hid in that heaven-taught form of suppli-” 


cation; we may go boldly to the throne of grace, knowing 

that the very humanity of Christ in heaven pleads with 
us, and repeats His own prayer. We may feel assured 
that, if our hearts be but true, and be the hearts of children, 
we cannot but prevail, when with the ever-blessed Son we 
plead, ‘“‘ Our FatHer.” 

And now, Christian brethren, I have set before you 
one of your most blessed privileges, in that spirit of son- 
ship with which it is yours to draw nigh to God. How 
can I fitly urge upon you to hold it as your choicest 
treasure? Every time you repeat that prayer of our Lord, 
you confess it—you plead it. If you believe it, you place 
yourselves at once under the shelter of His fatherly pro- 
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tection: and His love is over you, His everlasting arms 
encircle you, even as the bending arches of this majestic 
temple are clasped together over you, and enclose you in 
their embrace ; and no evil can then come nigh you. 

Let me urge it upon you, however, by one consideration, 

which is the only one I can now venture to dwell on. 

Be assured that this sense of the Fatherhood of God 
underlies all peace and comfort in prayer. My brethren, 
I ask you not whether you pray. -Pray in some way 
and at some time you must, if not in hope and faith, yet in 
groans and fears, and in the voiceless cries of your suffering 
human nature. But it is of the very last moment for your 

_ peace and comfort, and for any good that can come to you, 
to reflect how you pray. Is it in doubt and dread? Is it 
as if God were your enemy, and stood over against you as 
an accuser and adversary? Is it with a mere empty wish, 
or with a formal repetition of words to satisfy conscience ? 
Ah, if it be so, I need not tell you of what sort your prayer 
must be. Comfort and peace, at any rate, you find not. 
And why is this? Why do so many rise from their knees, 
even when they do so much as that, cold, unimpressed 
and unblessed; with no sense of peace, or of conscience 
at ease, or of hope invigorated, or of trustfulness strength- 
ened? Why do so many go all day long with a burdened 
heart— burdened with some secret sin, or anxious dread 
of the future—or unresigned under some blow that has 
crushed their earthly joy? Why do some penitents — 
penitents really in heart—still groan, and try, by self- 
infliction and by keeping open their wounds, to appease 
God, and find no comfort to their souls? Is it not that 
they have not really taken to their hearts that God is 
their Father in Christ; and that, ‘‘ even as a father pitieth 
his own children, so is the Lord merciful to them that 
fear Him?” Had they, by faith, taken this blessed 
truth to their souls, they might and would, not in hope- 
lessness and dread, but in trust and penitential love, 
make their wants known as a child to its parent; they 
would arise, and in humble, compunctious, and not de- 
sponding trust, say, ‘“ Father, I have sinned.” They 
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would carry each trouble, and say, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
me to be set in this strait, or under that temptation ; 
Lord, deliver me.” ‘‘ Thou seest the longing desire of 
my heart; Lord, grant it.” ‘Thou knowest my weak- 
ness; Lord, strengthen me.” They would carry and lay 
their separate cares before Him, and cast them on Him, 
knowing that He careth for them. They would ask, know- 
ing that they will receive; knowing that an answer that 
withholds what is asked foris as real, and frequently a more 
merciful answer, than one that grants it. They would be 
resigned under the keenest blows and bereavements, and 
rise strengthened from every prayer, able to walk with a 
firmer step and a more erect countenance, because assured 
that they had committed themselves, the keeping of their 
souls and bodies, into the hands of a loving Father. 

So great, so far-reaching, so full of blessing, is that 
master-truth on which I have dwelt, and which stands the 
foremost idea which our blessed Lord would have us carry 
with us when we draw near to God. Take this truth to 
your own hearts. Without it, whatever your outward lot 
may be, however prosperous, you cannot but be poor; with 
it, there is none, however desolate, or destitute, or homeless, 
but is rich in an inward sense of trust and peace which 
princes might envy. To hold it truly will join us all in new 
bonds of charity ; for we go no longer as mere isolated beings 
before the throne of grace, but when we use those words, 
‘Our Father,” we unite with ourselves not merely our 
families, and those dear to us, but those afar off,—wan- 
derers, and heathen, and the poor outcast at our doors; 
yea, even also the glorified Redeemer, who is ntw at the 
right hand of God. And herein is the assurance, that 
we shall be heard; for He listens to and joins in the 
prayer that He has taught us ; and He, with his own voice, 
adds to it the fiat of His own Intercession— Amen, “ so 
be it.” 
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i iy ROM ave, Ty8: 


* For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether 
we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 


TuEsE words announce a great principle of our Christianity ; 
@ principle as welcome, for its reasonableness, to the mind 
of man, as it is fitted, by its benevolence, to inspire us 
with high thoughts of God. Let us glance at the circum- 
stances which led to the propounding of this sentiment, 
as they have been brought before us in our Evening’s 
lesson. There was a dispute in the primitive church 
about the obligation to observe meats and days. We can 
hardly wonder at this ; for whilst, on the one hand, it was 
not to be expected that the Jewish converts could at once 
emancipate themselves from the trammels of their legal 
childhood, so, on the other, there would be a natural 
unwillingness in Gentiles to be burdened by a service 
which they had been taught was no longer binding. The 
Jew, on embracing Christianity, found nothing in the 
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words of its Founder, amounting to a formal abrogation 
of the Mosaic law; and as the law itself was always spoken 
of in terms of the highest respect by Christ, he might be 
pardoned for thinking that some of its observances were 
still in force. The Gentile felt that he had never been 
under that law at all, and therefore regarded any attempt 
to reimpose its defunct restrictions as an infringement 
upon his Gospel liberty. The Apostle interposes to check 
the growing strife, and counsels a tolerant and forbearing 
spirit in respect to these outward differences. The Jewish 
convert might be wrong in taking such a narrow and pre- 
judiced view of the Gospel system as to suppose that it 
required to be supplemented by the observances of an 
extinct economy, and the Gentile might be right in re- 
solving to ‘“‘ stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made him free.” But this was no reason why either should 
feel unkindly towards the other, or either should doubt 
the moral sincerity of the other. If each were “ fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,” “he that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” And thence he 
ascends to the higher principle, of which the advice thus 
given was only a particular application; namely, that a 
Christian man is God’s special creation: an instrument 
designedly raised up for the furtherance of great purposes. 
You cannot detach him from the bundle of working agencies 
without the bands of a moral providence loosening and 
giving way. His life, his actions, his opinions, his labours, 
aye, even his death itself, are all gathered up into a system 
of beneficent influences. God has an interest, whether 
in his life or in his death ;—will get to Himself honour, 
whether from one or the other. We must not, therefore, 
permit our private views or party jealousies to stand in 
the way of these august results and purposes. We must 
work together, and confederate together in a common field, 
and for a common cause. ‘For none of us liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 
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Let us proceed to investigate the principle here laid 
down, that both the life of the Christian and the death of 
the Christian have a special place and use in the Divine 
purposes ; that there is something which every man is 
sent into this world for, and which it were to contravene 
the ends of his creation if he were to leave unfulfilled. 
Our view of the passage will lead us first to consider the 
negative form in which the principle of Christian devoted- 
ness is brought forward—‘ None of us liveth to himself ;” 
secondly, the affirmative proposition, that all true Christ- 
ians are consecrated to the service of Christ, as His special 
property; and, thirdly, the encouraging assurance, that 
their death as well as their life shall be to their Master’s 
glory. 

I. Let us consider, first, the NEGATIVE STATEMENT of 
the Apostle in relation to this great principle. 

** None of us liveth to himself.” None of us. Who 
are the “us” here spoken of? Manifestly they are the 
true Christians, as opposed to men of the world; those 
who place themselves at the disposal of Christ, as opposed 
to those who care only to live to their own selfish ends : 
in a word, those who have made a voluntary choice of the 
Divine service, and are urged onward in the path of god- 
liness by the power of a new affection and a new hope. 
The text, however, may be taken in the largest sense, as 
the expression of a general fact in the Divine govern- 
ment, and plainly implying that, living as we do under an 
economy of mutually dependent ministries —man linked 
with man, and class bound up with class—not only none 
of us ought to live to himself, but none of us can live to 
himself if we would. I say none of us ovaut to live to* 
himself; for it is clear that God has an original and 
antecedent claim upon the service of every one of us— 
upon our time, upon our substance, upon our talents, 
upon our affections. We are His by every consideration 
which could be binding on an intelligent spirit— by the 
right of creation, by the mercy of continued being, by 
the mystery of redemption, by the derivation from Him 
of a spiritual nature, by gifts, and covenants, and reve- 
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lations, and hopes of heaven. ‘‘ What have we that we 
have not received ?’’ And what have we received which, 
in strict justice, might not have been withheld? Surely 
we must all feel that ‘every good gift is from above ;” 
our table, if it be spread; our cup, if it be full; the 
medicine, if it heal our sickness; the voice of joy and 
health, if it be heard in our dwellings; the sweet sense 
of security, if there be none to make us afraid. All 
secondary agencies—chance, skill, judgment, friends, 
influence, are but the servants of the Great Benefactor 
bringing our blessings to us. They are the bearers of the 
cup, not the fillers of the cup. The Lord stands by the 
well, giving to every man as it pleaseth Him. Hast thou 
riches? ‘The Lord thy God, it is He that giveth thee 
power to get wealth.” Hast thou understanding and gifts ? 
It is the Lord that ‘‘ maketh thee to differ from another,” 
and endued thee with “ a wise and understanding heart.” 
Reputation and credit had not been thine, if the Lord had 
not ‘‘ hidden thee from the scourge of tongues;” and if 
the tranquillities of domestic life are thine, “‘ He maketh 
peace in thy borders, strengthening the bars of thy gates, 
and blessing thy children within thee.” 

What then follows from this, but that we live to Him 
who gives us all the means to live; that we lay upon 
the altar of our obedience a living and loving sacrifice,— 
our heart’s cheerfulest, our mind’s noblest, our soul’s be st. 
We should think of what it is to have the heart of the 
great King of Heaven full of kind thoughts towards us; 
consulting for us, ordering for us, seeking to make us fit 
for the angels’ society, and for the angels’ home. And 
"this will make us serve for service sake; work and work 
on, caring only for the approval of God. Other men work, 
but ‘‘ God is not in all their thoughts:” not the fear of 
His displeasure if they cease to do evil, not the hope of His 
smile if they learn to do well. But the Christian thinks of. 
these, and, in comparison with them, of nothing else. He 
‘sets the’ Lord always before him.” To Him his heart is 
open; to Him his desires are known. The world may 
misunderstand him—misrepresent him; most likely it 
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will. But with him it is ‘a small thing to be judged of 
man’s judgment.” His springs of action are hidden 
springs, and his life is a hidden life. 
ii. But our principle goes further than this. Not only 
ought a man not to live to himself, it is not even in his 
power to do so, None of us can be neutral in this great 
world, or prevent our actions from having an extensive 
influence upon the character or conduct of other men. 
We have duties to discharge, which it must be to the injury 
of others if we neglect ; kindly charities to exercise, which 
it must be to the loss of others if we omit; a moral ex- 
ample to hold up, which must influence, either for good or 
evil, some subordinate, and, perhaps, too depending mind. 
Kspecially, in this last aspect, does the truth of our text 
come out. We have all too much of the chameleon 
element in our moral nature,—prone to take from those 
nearest to us the complexion of our mind and character. 
It may be an infirmity. And we know Scripture has 
warned us very faithfully of the danger of writing after 
any human copy, of fashioning our Christianity after any 
_ living types :—‘“‘ But they, measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves among themselves, are 
not wise.” Still, the existence of such a tendency in us 
_ is enough to justify the Apostle’s language. A man cannot 
dwell apart; cannot insulate himself from his kind; can- 
not, whether in the world, in his business, or in his 
family, divest himself of the necessity of doing some good 
or harm every day. It is no peculiar doctrine of the 
‘Christian system we are dealing with. It is a fact of 
experience—a, very necessity of our social being; and a 
man could no more get rid of the effect of his conduct and * 
example on other minds, than he could walk out under a 
broad sunlight, unattended by his own shadow. ‘Thus, 
applying the principle of our text to some of the most 
familiar relations of life, I ask, in the sense of limiting 
to his own soul the evil of his conduct, can any one of us 
live to himself? Can the head of a family live to himself, 
who withholds from God the tribute of domestic worship, 
and from his household the privilege of united prayers ? 
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Can the Christian mother live to herself, who sees the 
children committed to her charge imitating her every look, 
and speech, and movement, whether they be the tones of 
anger or the voice of love ; the arts of dissimulation or the 
openness of truth; the head lifted up with vanity and 
pride, or the eyes resting reverently on the pages of the 
sacred word? Can the husband live to himself, who, 
having under his control the entire domestic economy, 
the rules to be observed, the recreations to be indulged in, 
the friendships to be chosen and kept up, may either be a 
stumbling-block to his partner in the ways of godliness, 
or, by his good conversation in Christ Jesus, cause that 
they should be ‘heirs together of the grace of life?” No: 
in these cases the law of moral influences takes its course. 
And the thought is surely a solemn one, that there is not 
a human being in this vast assembly who has not, on this 
very day, helped or hindered some other human being in 
the way to heaven. And a like law will be found to 
penetrate every gradation of human society. From the 
throne to the cottage,—from the statesman with the 
destiny of nations in his hands, to the peasant who guides 
the plough, it is found that man leans on man,—sur- 
renders himself, more or less, to the guidance of some 
trusted mind. The self-reliant element is very small in 
most of us. There are few persons who, in all the per- 
plexing circumstances of life, have the strength to walk 
alone, have confidence enough to be the entire formers of 
their own character. And hence our common responsi- 
bility. We cannot tell, at any hour of the day, who may 
be observing us; subjecting their standards of religious 
thought and practice to ours; hanging on by what they 
suppose to be a better judgment and a stronger will. 
Thus we copy others, and others are copying us, without 
either knowing it. Our good or our evil is always spread- 
ing: “ None of us liveth to himself.” 

Neither is. this view of the responsibility attaching 
to individual conduct to be limited to the effect of it 
on those of the present generation. Our good or our 
evil deeds live after us; rise again, and reproduce 
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_ themselves by the agency of minds, which we had helped 
to form—minds which will form their like in never-ending 
succession. We love to cherish this thought in its brighter 
aspects. And surely, within the walls of this hallowed 
and honoured edifice there is much to make us think of it. 
We are surrounded by the monuments of our country’s 
illustrious dead. There stand by us, in mimic life, the 
sculptured forms of heroes, greater than ever stormed a 
fortress or drew sword from the sheath ; the friend of the 
wretched, the ministering angel of the prison-house, the 
liberator of the slave. But does not their ‘spirit live 
among us? Was not the fire kindled by them of a holy 
* and divine philanthropy, which is burning with a steady 
and far-extending brightness now, waking up the slumber- 
ing sympathies of the nation’s heart on behalf of all that 
are desolate and oppressed, and consecrating the mighty 
energies of our daily press to the relief of our houseless 
oor? 
4 And so with the picture’s darker side. Would that a 
bad man could live to himself; nay, could: influence for 
evil none but the spectators of his misdoing, or the partners 
of his sin! But the law of social influences is unalterable. 
There is no assignable limit to be placed to the effect 
which a single act of wickedness may have upon other 
minds; how many it may corrupt, or how far. In its 
consequences, and as far as the present economy is con- 
cerned, every kind of sin seems to be immortal. Ambition 
and tyranny are immortal. Not with the ashes that were 
laid deep in the rocky soil of St. Helena .could—yeu~bury 
all danger to a nation’s liberties, or the peace of the world. 
The spirit shall re-appear. In another body shall it walk 
the face of the troubled earth again, tracking oppression 
in its march, and subjecting to its tyrant will all action, 
and speech, and thought. Infidelity and falsehood are 
immortal. The exposed sophistry and the ribald jest will 
be propagated from mouth to mouth, and from book to 
book, to the end of time. From the youthful pretender 
to an intellectual scepticism are still heard the covert 
sarcasms of Gibbon; and the productions of Voltaire and 
A2 
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Paine are as destructive now, as they were in the day 
when the foul brood came forth of their empoisoned brain. 
Immorality and vice are immortal. The deeds of shame our 
newspapers are daily recording will project their darkening 
shadow over generations yet unborn; and the impure or 
blasphemous word, which fell yesterday from the sinner’s 
lips, has caused a vibration in the moral atmosphere, of 
which the ends of the earth may feel the shock. No; 
neither while we live, nor after we are gone, can we keep 
our evil to ourselves. It is ‘‘as when one letteth out 
water.” At first it may but flood the house, and stream 
into the neighbourhood, but the noisome exhalations which 
arise from it will taint the world. ‘“ None of us liveth to 
himself.” : iow 

iii. Once more, not only can we not limit the effects of 
our evil done to our own souls, or to those of our own 
generation, but we cannot even limit them to the present 
condition of existence. The consequences of impiety 
stretch onwards to the future world. No ungodly man 
dieth to himself. Others may be involved in his final 
perdition. There are those whose faith he has shaken, 
whose minds he has corrupted, whose feet he has led 
astray. Some have gone before him to the dark world, 
and some are left to follow after. But anyhow, there will 
be a deepened and reciprocated bitterness at these renewed 
intimacies. ‘Hell from beneath is moved to meet thee 


at thy coming ... . all they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like 
unto us?” Oh! no. Not even the malignity which 


belongs to the lost spirit could make it desire that others 
should be as miserable as itself. ‘Send to my father’s 
house, for I have five brethren, and testify unto them 
lest they also come to this place of torment.” But this 
liability is inevitable. If they will not repent, the five 


-brethren must come to share and add a keener anguish to 


his pains. ‘“ The destruction of the transgressors and of 
the sinners shall be together.” ‘ Bind them in bundles to 
burn them.” We believe in the joyous recognitions and 
meetings of the,redeemed. To their unutterable sorrow 
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the ungodly shall have meetings likewise, as well with 
those whom they have tempted, as with those who have 
tempted them. ‘ No man dieth unto himself.” 

II. But there is an arrirMaTIve view of our principle 
to be taken. Besides saying our life cannot be inoperative, 
cannot be resultless, cannot be barren both of good and 
evil, the text specifies a positive designation of this life to 
a place among great agencies; intimates that out of it 
God would get honour to Himself; and so teaches us that 

_ there is no man so useless and helpless in the world as 
- not to be able to do some good if he would. ‘ For whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord.” 

i. This expression may be taken, first, as implying the 
possession of a principle of internal and spiritual religion, 
—a life derived from Christ, centered in Christ, devoted 
to Christ. A man must live before he acts; must be in a 
state of reconciliation to God, before he devotes himself to 
His service. Religion is a choice—the choice of Christ as 
a Saviour, of God as a portion, of the ways of wisdom as 
the ways of pleasantness, of the hope of heaven as our 
exceeding great reward. All this supposes activity, 
energy, devotedness,—body, soul, and spirit consecrated 
and given up-to God; and nothing dead about us but the 
love of the world, and self, and sin. ‘‘ Likewise reckon ye 
yourselves dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

ii. But again, there is in this part of the text the 
assertion of a great rule of duty,—a declaration that our 
life is to be consecrated to the great ends of moral useful- 
ness. We “live unto the Lord” when we live for the 
good of His people, for the honour of His cause, for the 
extension of His Church, for the glory of His name. And 
the consciousness that we are so living, and must so live, 
is one of the first indications of the renewed mind. A 
man not brought under the power of Divine grace is, for 
the most part, one who, in a certain sense, does live to 
himself. For, as we have shown, he is one who has no 
compassion for the moral wretchedness of his kind; no 
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sense of what is due to the.demands of a Christian 
patriotism; no care whether the cause of Christ is pros- 
pering or not. He may subscribe to charities, support 
missions, help forward good works, but of the love which 
makes a man feel for perishing souls, which is distressed 
at the reproaches resting on the Gospel cause, which is fired 
with a sacred jealousy for the honour of ‘‘ Him who died 
for us and rose again,”—of this he knows nothing. Self, 
in some of its forms, is both the centre and circumference 
of all he does. But no sooner does the great spiritual 
change commence, than he begins to enlarge the range and 
sphere of his sympathies,— begins to see that there is an 
end and purpose in his being, and to inquire anxiously 
whether they are being fulfilled. All things which exist 
have an object, and therefore there must be a purpose in 
man’s being too. Why a star should shine in this part 
of the hemisphere and not in that, why one plant should 
bear food for the use of man, and from another there should, 
be distilled deadly poison, may be secret to us; buta right 
use they have, and a right place they have. And man is 
like unto them. To suppose that any of us could have 
come into this world with no work to do, no place to fill, 
no evil to mitigate, no soul to benefit or bless, would be to 
imagine God making a new thing in the earth. Hence, 
the first question for an inquiring mind should be, What 
did I come into this world for? What are my capacities for 
usefulness? Where lies my mission-field ? What is that 
chief aim of existence to which I must make all things 
subserve and bow? And the great fact then comes pressed 
home upon the conscience, that he is a steward in the 
Lord’s household; ordained of God to be his brother’s 
keeper; a trustee for gifts, influences, talents, powers, 
committed to him in faith, that he will use them for the 
honour of God and the spiritual happiness of mankind. 
He is not his own himself, and, therefore, nothing which 
he possesses is his own. Everything is surrendered cheer- 
fully at that word, ‘The Lord hath need of them.’ He 
has received that he may give; is enriched that he may 
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bless; is enlightened that he may shine; is delivered that 
he may set free. A Christian man is the servant of all. 
** He lives unto the Lord.” \ 

III. But to this declaration the text adds another, that 
** when he dies, he dies unto the Lord.” He who does not 
live to himself shall not die to himself. Christians can 
neither live useless lives, nor die useless deaths. God 
has a purpose in both, and a property in both; “so that, 
whether they live or die, they are the Lord’s.” 

i. Thus God gets to Himself honour from the dying 
hours of a Christian by the blessing to survivors, often 
occasioned by the affecting circumstances of his removal. 
A man may be permitted to win souls to Christ by his 
death, whom he could never win to seriousness in his life. 
Perhaps, instead of that peaceful and unclouded close his 
friends had looked for, as the termination of such a life, 
they witness im his latter end, as in the case of the poet 
Cowper, distress, and doubt, and much of mental darkness, 
‘and something of fierce and bitter conflict, almost to the 
last. And the thought alarms. If death be so fearful to 
one who lived so holily, what will it be to us? “If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear?” Or, more frequently, it may be believed, 
they are stirred up to serious thoughts by seeing how a 
Christian dies ; by seeing what supports are vouchsafed to _ 
him, what strong faith shines forth in him, what victories 
the grace of God enables him to achieve over fear, and 
pain, and bodily weakness, and the final onset of Satan, 
and the dread of the last wrench which tears body from 
spirit, and the thought of the first meeting with all the 
strange things of the spiritual world ;—faith rising like a 
thing majestical above them all, and exclaiming calmly, 
“I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” Nothing can make me ashamed of my 
hope. Nothing can disappoint it. ‘ Whether I live, I live 
unto the Lord ; or whether I die, I die unto the Lord.” 

ii. Again, a good man is said “to die unto the Lord,” 
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because his removal may assume the shape and aspect of 
a witness or a judgment, and so become a vindication to a 
faithless and unloving world of the rectitude of our Maker's 
ways. ‘<The righteous perish, and no man layeth it to 
heart.’’ We do lay it to heart when our great ones die ; 
when the great chief of the age is gathered to an honoured 
rest ; when the founder of a new school of political thought © 
and action is cut off in a moment; or when, as in times 
yet nearer to us, a mighty man of valour, a Gideon in the 
closet as in the field, returns not to receive the homage 
which we love to pay to our country’s brave. But who 
mourns for the righteous as righteous? Yet it is a visita- 
tion, and a grievous one, too, when a good man is pre- 
maturely taken away. It is the world’s loss; the loss of 
so many fervent prayers, so much of beneficent influence, 
so much of bright example to lure to heaven and lead the 
way. A nation is unfaithful, and the voice which would 
have guided its embarrassed counsels is silent in the 
grave. Churches esteem too lightly the blessed deposit®™ 
of faithful teaching, and their candlestick is removed out 
of its place. Families regard not the pious admonitions 
of one whose walk and spirit filled the whole household 
with a living light; and that light is put out, and those 
admonitions are heard no more. Brethren, have you ever 
lost a pious relative? one with whose daily intercessions 
your name was ever blended? one who gently drew you, 
kindly spake to you, who, at a cost you know not of, led 
you more than once to the great subject. of your soul’s 
salvation, only to be requited, perhaps, by a chilling cold- 
ness, or an offended and proud reserve? Oh! think why 
it is that all these counsels, and prayers, and kindnesses 
are for ever lost to you. Is it not because God saw that. 
you did not prize them ? did not take heed to them ? that, 
in fact, they were so swelling the dark catalogue of your 
neglected warnings, that the greatest mercy to you was to 
call this friend away ?- And now, “ whether you will hear 
or whether you will forbear,” the Lord’s purpose is being 
fulfilled. Hz is clear. His words have been spoken to 
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you, and they live. True, the voice which uttered them 
_ may be silent; but your friend “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 
** He died unto the Lord.” 

iii. Once more: a Christian man when he dies, “ dies 
unto the Lord,” because he dies to the glory of the Lord, 
to the honour of His grace, to the vindication of His 
faithfulness, to the magnifying of His Gospel, to the illus- 
tration of His unchanging love, to the swelling of His 
redeeming triumphs in the life of the world to come. He 
dies to the Lord who dies in the Lord,—that is, who dies 
in His faith and fear; who has no bands of unbelief in his 
death ; who, in faith of the word of Christ that He will 
keep him, and of the power of Christ that He will deliver 
him, and of the love of Christ that, living or dying, He 
will ‘‘ never leave him nor forsake him,” commits himself 
to ‘‘Him that judgeth righteously,” and falls asleep. Oh! 
_ itis a‘noble triumph which mind gets over this suffering 
clay, when, though the outward man is perishing, yet 
“the inward man is renewed day by day.” It is not in 
defiance of the weakness of its companion that the soul is 
endued with much strength. That weakness it is which 
makes it strong; the reed of creature infirmity is staying 
itself on the rod of the Saviour’s power; and Christ reaps 
to Himself more honour from our death, than He had 
reaped aforetime from our life. 

Hence the interest which, in Scripture, Christ is 
always represented as taking in the time, and manner, 
and circumstances of a saint’s dying; ordering all the 
accidents of our departure, and guiding the first flight of 
the spirit, as it mounts on untried wings to the regions 
of the invisible world. ‘‘ Fear not.” He says to the be- 
loved Apostle, who had fallen before the brightness of the 
uncreated glory, ‘‘ Fear not, I am the first and the last: 
Iam He that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore; and have the keys of hell and of 
death.” Here it is implied that the time of our departure 
is in the hands of Christ. For to hold the keys of death 
supposes the uncontrolled right of its entrances—a power 
to “open so that no man shutteth,” and to ‘“ shut so that 
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no man openeth.” The departure of an immortal spirit 
from one world to another is not a trust to be delegated, 
nor an issue to be suspended on any finite agencies. It is 
Christ's peculiar and special work. Though He be not at 
any time far from any one of us, yet He is never so near 
to us as He is felt tobe then. Not for one moment is the 
dying spirit out of His care. ‘“ Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints.” And die as he 
may, and die when he may, he “dies unto the Lord.” 

iv. ‘“* Whether, therefore, we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.”. Such is the Apostle’s conclusion of the whole 
matter. And itis a conclusion which meets the highest 
hopes and aspirations of the human spirit. 

It tells of our safety in all worldly changes. ‘‘ We are 
the Lord’s.”” The Great Ruler of the Universe has a pro- 
perty in us, and He will guard and keep His own. We 
_know that every moment we live thwarts the purpose and 
the wish of millions, casting down one and setting up 
another. And we have no clue by which to thread this 
intricate maze of things. The chariots of Providence 
seem to roll along, enveloped by clouds of their own 
creating, amidst the cries of the oppressed, and the 
triumphs of the worldly, to the confusion of the specu- 
lative moralist, and often to the distress of the people of 
God. But to the Christian mind, all perplexities arising 
from this cause are but momentary. We reflect that we 
belong to Christ. We are the subjects of the Mediator’s 
world. Our sorrows, our joys, our difficulties, our trials,— 
the good we‘'would do hindered, and the evils we feared 
permitted to be brought about,—all these are under His 


control. Our times are not in our own hands. ‘“ We are 
the Lord’s.”’ 
“We are the Lord’s.” It tells of our original ; of our 


kindred with immortal natures; of our designation to end- 
less life. Contemplating the glories of the material 
creation, David exclaims: ‘“* O Lord, when I consider the 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?” But the answer is, Man has that in 
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him which these heavens have not. For them, and for all 
the material things their light shines upon, there is an 
end. But when that end shall come—when the last beam 
has darted from the dissolving sun, and the last atom has 
perished of the everlasting hills, and when the breath of » 
annihilation has swept away all the monuments of time, as 
“chaff upon the summer threshing-floor,” man shall 
remain ;—unmoved by the desolation, unhurt by the crush, 
unscathed by the flame, erect in his own immortality. 

_ This is the reason why God is ‘“‘mindful of man.” The 
return to nothingness of the visible heavens He can con- 
template without emotion. These “all shall perish.” 
They were made for perishing. Man was not. Pent up 
in the heart of that feeble and fragile workmanship is a 
living soul, a principle of immortal being, a seed that can 
never die. The great Proprietor has made it peculiarly 
His own. His own image is stamped upon it. His own 
blood has purchased it. His own Spirit dwells in it.. 
Whether it live or die, He declares of it, *‘ All souls are 
mine.” 

Lastly, it tells of our perseverance in faith and holiness, 
and of our final triumph over death and the grave. ‘‘ We 
are the Lord’s.” He hath set His love upon us, and who 
or what can hinder, as Hooker expresses it, ‘‘ the per- 
petuity of faith in God’s elect?” No; Jesus “having 
loved His own which were in the world, loved them unto 
the end.” If, therefore, we have those Scripture evidences 
which assure us that we are His own,—if He have given 
us desires which He only excites in His own, crosses which 
He only lays upon His own, a peace in believing which is 
never felt but by His own, we have in our hands a golden 
thread of destiny, winding in and out through all life’s 
changes, but fastened by bonds of immortal strength to the 
throne of God. “And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in the day when I make up my jewels.” Oh, let 
us hold on by this. It will stay the soul in its confidences, 
when nothing else can, We may have trials every way. 

' Our sorrows may be multiplied. Waters of a full cup 
may be wrung out tous. Our fears may take such hold 
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upon us that we can get no peace. Day after day may 
pass of cold, blank, dreary deadness, without a sight of 
God, without a prayer that we feel to be a prayer, with- 
out one kind look from heaven, or one enlivening hope. 
But what then, so long as I can say, ‘‘I am my Beloved’s, . 
and my Beloved is mine?” ‘This one thought takes the 
cause of my soul out of my hands. It seems to shift the 
work, the glory, and, we speak it reverently, the responsi- 
bility of my salvation upon Christ,—refers my perseverance 
to an agency, too far removed to feel the fluctuations and 
jars of this lower region, but which’works out its silent 
and eternal results in its own calm world, with a steadi- 
ness that knows no pause, and a love that shall see no end. 
Thus nothing shall ‘‘ separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus:”—not life with its afflictions, 
nor death with its pains, nor time with all its shifting 
scenes, nor the powers of eternity in all their confederate 
strength. In all worlds and in all states, we are God's 
chosen possession. ‘ Whether, therefore, we live or die, 
WE ARE THE Lorp’s.” AMEN. 
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SPIRITUAL THIRST. 


A Sermon 
BY THE REV. J. E. KEMPE, M.A. 


PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, JAN 23, 1859. 


Isa. lv. part of verse 1. 43 


© Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!” 


THERE are a great many here who ought to have already 
heard these words to-day, occurring as they do in the first 
Lesson which was read at Morning Service. 

I say there are a great many here who ought to have 
heard them, because it must be the case that a large 
proportion of this assemblage could have attended Morning 
Service if they had been so minded; and I take it upon 
me to express my conviction, that the object of those by 
whom these services are provided will be defeated, and 
they will feel that they do harm instead of good, in every 
ease in which persons are induced by such opportunities 
to neglect morning attendance at their own parish or 
district church. Nay, I will venture to go farther: I 
will venture to declare my persuasion, that not only is it 
not the purpose of these services to draw any away from 
the ministrations which are duly furnished for them else- 
where, but that one of the chief things here aimed at is 
to awaken, by the grace of God, such an appreciation of 


ee 
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public worship and public teaching, as may lead to their 


being regularly sought in those places, and from those 


persons, to whom the providence of God more immediately 
directs you. I, for one, should regard it as a great calamity 
if the effect of this and other kindred movements (as, for 
example, the administration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening) should be to shift, as it were, the working people’s 
Sunday into the closing hours of the day. To say nothing 
of the separation which would thus take place between 
those who, in the house of God, of all places, ought to be 
found together—*“ high and low, rich and poor, one with 
another:” such a state of things would violate the main 
principle of the institution of the Sabbath. For, brethren, 
what is that principle? Is it not that on that day we 
should devote to a hallowed rest—a rest consecrated and 
made refreshing to the soul, as well as the body, by partici- 
pation in the ordinances of grace—the hours which, during 
the remainder of the week, are given to labour? But a 
Sunday, driven (so to speak) and compressed into the even- 
ing, is rest during a time which (as a general rule) the 
week-day itself gives up, or should give up, to that purpose. 
Depend upon it, my brethren, that if once you bring your- 
selves to believe that you can do all that the glory of God 
and the good of your own souls require, in the way of public 
worship, after the ‘‘ twelve hours” which Christ Himself 
teaches us to consider as composing the day are over; if 
once you bring yourselves to this, you have gone a long way 
towards surrendering one of your most precious earthly pri- 
vileges. If the world does not step forward to claim those 
twelve hours for work, the devil will step forward to tempt 
you to desecrate them with amusement; and between the 
two they will soon be lost to God, soon be lost to your own 


everlasting welfare! I repeat, then, that there are many. 


here who ought to have heard this morning; and I make 
my prayer to God, that any who have not heard may hear 


on all future third Sundays after Epiphany, as long as their | 


life lasts, the words to which I shall now invite your atten- 
tion : ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters |” 
Now it requires some little effort for us to realise, in 
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all their force, the ideas which this language would con- 
yey to those to whom it was first addressed. As compared, 
indeed, with neighbouring regions, the land which God 

gave to His chosen people was ‘a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys and 
hills ;” but as compared with a country like our own, it 
was, for a portion of the year at least, little better than 
an arid wilderness. Upon one part of it in particular — 
the plain of Jericho and the region of Mount Thabor— 
the sultry season, during which there is neither rain nor 
cloud, falls with intense severity. The sun rises, morning 
after morning, with such a scorching heat, that, notwith- 
standing the copious night-dews, no ground can sustain its 
herbage without artificial watering. ‘‘The face of the 
country ” (we are told) ** becomes entirely changed ; the soil 
becomes so hard as to exhibit large fissures, the fountains 
and rivulets gradually fail, and the few wells aud springs 
that continue unexhausted, become inestimably precious. 
Moreover, Judea closely bordered upon districts of 
which this drought was at all seasons the prevailing cha- 
racter. Hard by was the great desert of Arabia, with its 
burning sands ; that “ great and terrible wilderness,” which 
the Scriptures depict as a place ‘ wherein were fiery serpents 
and scorpions and drought, where there was no water.” 
Hence sufferings like these, described by one who had 
witnessed them, must have been matters of notoriety to 
the inhabitants of Palestine. 
: ‘When the calamity happens” (says the traveller 
Belzoni), “that the well, which is anxiously sought for, 
‘is found dry, the misery of such a situation cannot be 
described. . . . [t is then that the value of a cup of water 
is really felt. In such a case there is no distinction. If 
the master has none the servant will not give it him. 
What a situation for a man, though a rich one — perhaps 
the owner of all the caravan! He is dying for a cup of 
water—no one gives it him. He offers all he possesses — 
no one hears him. They are all dying, though by walking 
a few hours farther they might be saved... . To be 
thirsty in a desert without water, exposed to the blazing 
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sun without shelter, and no hope of finding either, is the 
most terrible situation a man can be placed in. The eyes 
erow inflamed, the tongue and lips swell, a hollow sound is 
heard in the ears which brings on deafness, and the brain 
appears to grow thick and inflamed. All these sufferings 
arise from the want of a little water.’ 

You see then, brethren, that to the Fou: with his personal 
knowledge of incidents like these, the image of extreme 
thirst would represent no trivial want of the soul; water 
provided for such thirst a blessing to which they who 
experienced it could not be indifferent. With the idea of 
‘one that thirsteth,” he would easily associate a drooping, 
fainting, dying state; a sense of need quite insupportable, 
and a readiness to pay any price, to make any sacrifice for 
its alleviation. And thus the invitation—‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, and he that hath no money, come to the 
waters,” would be to him the type of asummons which, 
under some circumstances, would thrill the whole soul with 
thankfulness and joy. 

And such, no doubt, would be the effect upon men’s 
minds of the Gospel summons, were they sufficiently alive 
to their condition; and just in proportion as they are 
sensible what their natural state is, so far do they gladly 
welcome the offers or the promises of refreshment which 
are made to them by their Saviour Christ. * If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” In this last and 
great day of the feast of mercy—this day of the Gospel 
dispensation —Jesus stands in the temple of His Church, 
and to many of us issues this gracious invitation in vain. 
And why is this? Why but because we do not thirst,— 
because this world appears to us anything but the barren 
and burning desert it would be if we saw it aright,— be- 
cause we know not the need, the urgent need, we have of 
that living water with which Christ is ever ready, and ever 
offering, to supply us? 

Some, no doubt, there are who are indifferent to the 
invitation of their Saviour, although they neither have 
found, nor can hope to find, satisfaction for their souls in 
anything that the world proffers them. Its brightest 
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springs have proved to them like certain wells in the desert, 
ot which, it is said, if the traveller drink, they do but increase 
his thirst, and aggravate his sufferings. And yet, I say, 
_ though weary, faint, and dying, they will not betake them- 
selves to Christ, they will not come to Him that they may 
have life. These, however, are but a few. Most men, | 
repeat, do not thirst in any such sense as is contemplated 
in the invitation of the text. Would to God they did 
thirst! Would to God they believed and felt in what 
State they really are as regards the life of their souls, and 
what and Who it is that alone can deliver them from that 
tate ! 

They are not (it may be) contented with this world. 
_ They want more of its wealth, its praise, its ease, or its 
pleasure. But they desire no more lasting wealth — 
no more unchangeable and unerring praise — no nobler 
-rest—no purer pleasures, than those it has to bestow. 
The thirst they experience is just enough to stimulate 
them to more or less of activity in temporal affairs, and 
_ to make each draught of worldly success delicious, but it 
goes no farther. It never carries their view beyond this 
present world. They cannot, or will not, see the limit 
that is set to their career. They cannot see that eternity 
towards which they are every day drawing nearer, and in 
which their thirst — their sense of want—still continuing, 
and growing more and more intense, until it becomes 
agonising, they shall find nothing—no! nothing to slake 
it—none to dip so much as the tip of a finger in water 
and cool their tongue, when they are tormented in the 
flame of ever-increasing and insatiable desires. 

But some there are, again, who have not even this 
description of thirst — who are satisfied with things as they 
are—with whom the present is still 


“ So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 
Of a congenial future, that the wheels 
Of pleasure move without the aid of hope;” 


and who seek only to be undisturbed in this state of calm 
and complacency. An easy temper, a feeble, and yet, 
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perhaps, lively intellect—a dull moral sense, and a drowsy — 
conscience—sagacity to discern which way sets the breeze 
of popular feeling, and readiness to trim their sails ac- 
cording to it, so that they glide on, tranquil, and unruffled 
by opposition—a fearful exemption from trials of their own, 
and a-selfish indifference about those of others; but an 
indifference masked (it may be) under a certain pliant 
readiness to speak words of sympathy, and even to do such 
deeds of kindness as will secure themselves against trouble 
or uneasiness — ungrudging liberality in buying off the 
annoyance of distress — prudence carried occasionally very 
near to self-denial, but always stopping short of it—means 
sufficient to supply every want of this well-moderated 
habit of mind—a natural freedom from any propensity to 
dangerous, scandalous, or expensive indulgences — religion. 
enough to answer every requirement of respectability, and 
to disarm the censure of all but ‘‘ those over-righteous 
people whose opinion no one cares about ;” these, my 
brethren, are some of the chief characteristics of a class 
whose condition is one of the most hopeless into which 
sinful man can fall—a condition in which there is no 
sensation of want, and therefore nothing to direct even 
-a passing thought to the wells of righteousness and 
salvation. 

And next, I will speak a little more at length of the 
class I mentioned just now, as being the small minority of 
those who neglect and despise the Gospel invitation — per- 
sons; I mean, who are sensible of an aching void in their 
hearts, which they have striven in vain to fill from the 
broken cisterns of this world ; who do thirst, but not as 
for water, but rather with the thirst of the drunkard, who 
loathes the pure draughts of the fountain, and craves only 
for the stimulants which are of human compounding. If 
there be any here who are indulging the expectation, that 
after they have exhausted this world’s provision for the 
wants of their souls they will be driven (as it were) to fall 
back upon the waters of life, I bid them see in that 
drunkard their type and their warning. ‘The heart-sick- 
ness, the feverishness, and the lassitude which worldly 
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excitements are sure to produce at last, are (think of it as 
they will) very unlikely to direct and lead them to Christ. 
In the diversities of the operations of His grace, I dare not 
go so far as to affirm that God never makes use of a man’s 
having drained the cup of this world’s enjoyment to the 
dregs, in such a way as effectually to commend to him the 
hallowed refreshment of His Spirit. But of this I am 
quite sure, that it is no law of God’s dealings with us to 
doso. Nay, that itis the rare exception; and is never done 
where it has been reckoned upon, in order to pacify the 
soul in its occasional apprehensions about the eternal con- 
sequences of a life of sensual or worldly excitement. 
There is however, brethren, a law in God’s dealings with 
us, and it is this. If we will wean ourselves from the world 
instead of exhausting it ; if we will dash from us the cup of its 
enchantment, instead of drinking ourselves drunk with it, 
and then waking to look green and pale upon the memory 
of our excess, and perhaps to mistake our mere natural 
loathing for the ‘‘ godly sorrow which worketh repentance 
unto salvation ;” if we will be at the pains to understand 
what are the lawful objects of our hearts’ longings; the 
only and the sure means of their permanent and healthful 


refreshment, and set those objects steadily before us, em- 


ploy those means in preference to all others, then the 
result is certain, The stream of grace will flow full and 
fresh beside our earthly path, ready ever to revive and 
invigorate us in our pilgrimage, never heating, satiating, 
sickening, nor cloying. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there is no 
genuine thirst for the waters of life but what can be easily 
and at once appeased; none which is painful and dark as 
with the shadow ofdeath. ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God. O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee. 
My soul thirsteth for Thee: my flesh longeth for Thee in a 
dry and thirsty land, where no water is. I stretch forth 
my hands unto Thee: my soul thirsteth after Thee, in a 
thirsty land. Hear me speedily, O Lord: my spirit faileth. 
Hide not Thy face from me, lest I be like unto them that 
go down into the pit, O my God, I cry in the day-time, 
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and Thou hearest not ; and in the night-season also I take 
no rest. My God, my God, look upon me. Why art 
Thou so far from my health, and from the words of my 
complaint?” In this language of the Psalmist we might 
imagine that we heard the very cry of the sinking traveller, 
when his eye ranges wildly over the boundless expanse of 
sand, and finds no verdant spot to alight upon, giving 
promise of relief from agony and escape from a horrible 
end. There is, perhaps, something of Oriental colouring 
in the Psalmist’s representation. Our colder tempera- 
ments would subdue the expression of our spiritual emo- 
tions, but they need not lessen their intensity or impair 
their force. 

The words I have quoted cannot ‘be understood otherwise 
than as testifying, with inspired anthority, to the existence 
of a feeling really religious, yet most unhappy, with nothing 
in it of merely nervous depression, but still full of suffering 
and apprehension. Yes, my brethren, such is ever the 
voice of the spirit that has been awakened from the sleep 
of sin, the cry of sincere and earnest penitence. And it is 
a cry which, in due time, is sure to be answered with the 
gracious invitation, “* Come ye to the waters.” 

It is true that the thirsting, the hearing of the invita- 
tion, the willing to accept it, and the coming to put the 
will into execution, are all the work of God—God the Holy 
Ghost. No man cometh unto Christ except the Father, 
by the operation of the Spirit, draw him. But we know of 
every Christian that he is drawn. God worketh in him to 
will as well as to do; and therefore may we speak to every 
Christian as one with whom it virtually rests to come, or 
not to come. He may resist the Holy Ghost—give no way 
to the motions of Deity within him—stifle conscience, 
refuse counsel, disregard Scripture, and. allow the power 
with which God has gifted him to remain dormant—he 
may do so, and the fault is all his own if he do. There is 
no Divine hand laid upon him to keep him back from the 
waters ; but there is one to guide and help him forward to 
them— not irresistibly, but, I am bold to say, perceptibly, 
to any one who will be on the watch for its gentle touch. 
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I grant, however, that it is not always—lI might per- 
haps go farther, and say, that it is not generally —easy to 
come. By wilful and long neglect men are but too com- 
monly brought to so feeble a condition, that if at length they 
open their eyes to their state, hear the invitation, and catch 
sight of the object of their need, they have scarcely strengtit 
left (if they have strength) to drag themselves to the spot, 
and quaff a single draught, which may revive them for a 
moment before they die. Of this, however, we are sure. 
Really to feel the want, and sincerely to strive to obey the 
summons, ‘‘ Come,” are the best earnests we can have that 
spiritual death may even yet be escaped, though the green 
oasis may seem hopelessly distant. Until God opened 
her eyes to see the well which was close at hand, what was 
poor Hagar’s hope of saving her perishing child? ‘‘God 
‘heard the voice of the lad,” and his mother was by to help him 
to the restoring draught, which he could not perhaps have 
walked a step or lifted a hand to dip out for himself. And 
this we may take for a type of what our spiritual mother, 
the Church, may do for us in the hour of our need, and when, 
like the boy Ishmael, we lift up our voice toGod. Through 
her ordinances and means of grace—her ministry of re- 
conciliation —that word of God of which she is the witness 
‘and keeper, that saving truth of which she is the pillar 
and ground, and that sacrament of strengthening and 
refreshing which she is commissioned to dispense, she may 
become to us as the instrument of Christ’s salvation, when 
of ourselves we can do nothing to help ourselves —nothing 
but humbly, thankfully, faithfully, and devoutly receive 
the succour which she brings. ‘All my fresh springs 
shall be in thee,” is God’s promise to Sion, the emblem 
and prototype of that ‘Jerusalem from above,” of which 
it is our privilege to be citizens, ‘‘ the Mother of us all.” 

In nearly all those Psalms from which I just now 
made quotations, the fainting, dying state complained of is 
ascribed to being debarred from the offices of the Temple. 
And so it is in others of which I may remind you. As, 
for example, this from Psalm xlii.: “* As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
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O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God : 
when shall I come and appear before God?” And this, 
again, from the 84th: ‘ How amiable are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out 
for the living God. Blessed are they that dwell in Thy 
house .... Who passing through the valley of Baca 
make it a well; the rain also filleth the poois. They 
go from strength to strength; every one of them in Zion 
appeareth before God.” 

From language like this we learn that, as the Holy 
Spirit is the object of all pious and devout thirsting, so 
are the ordinances of God’s Church as the wells, the con- 
duits, and the channels to which we must resort for the 
slaking of our thirst. It was (as you know) in the Temple 
that Jesus stood when He cried, in those words to which I 
have already made reference, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink.” Nor can we have better 
evidence that our longings are indeed longings after the 
sanctifying Spirit, and not mere carnal cravings which 
subtilly counterfeit the work of grace, than if they do so 
seek their satisfaction through the use of the means with 
which God has furnished us for the purpose. 

I say not—God forbid!—that church-going is the 
final cause, the beginning and the end, of true religion : 
although the blessed in heaven are represented in the 
Apocalypse as continually engaged in united worship. 
Nay, I must have used my powers of observation to very 
little purpose, and must have very little knowledge of 
human nature, if I imagined that any one is necessarily 
in the way of salvation because the church or the chapel 
is attended with the utmost possible regularity. The 
motives and feelings of the world unhappily have their 
place in the sanctuary, as well as in the home, the shop, 
the counting-house, and the streets. But if I dare not 
say that I have a good hope that every one whom I know 
to be a constant attendant at church is really working out 
his salvation, I do dare to say that every one who isa 
despiser of public worship, or allows business, pleasure, or 
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indolence to cause him to neglect it, is certainly not in 
the way of salvation. In a word, you no doubt may be 
church or chapel-goers without being godly; but you 
cannot become or continue truly godly if you do not 
habitually avail yourselves of Christian ordinances. 

And thus I come back to the point from which I set 
out, and solemnly proclaim to you, beloved brethren, 
that I have cried in vain this night, ‘‘Come ye to the 
waters,” to any who, having been heretofore careless and 
wilfully irregular about observing the Lord’s day, in the 
way that every Christian communion deserving the name 
agrees it ought to be observed—namely, by worshipping 
in the congregation—shall go away no more sensible than 
they were before of the importance —the necessity, if they 
wish to be saved—of pursuing a different course for the 
future. If they say to me, “* We do not feel the thirst 
you have been speaking of; when we do, we shall, no 
doubt, be ready as others to come to the waters:” I 
answer them, that in this, as in other things, the repeated 
sight of the supply is the best means of producing the 
want. Haunt the fountains of spiritual grace, though you 
may as yet have no consciousness of your need of them ; 
and I pledge it to you, in the name of God, that in due 
time (provided you will be thoroughly in earnest), they 
shall not only become more indispensable to your comfort 
than food, and raiment, and sleep, but slfall be in you sources 
of refreshment, “‘ springing up into everlasting life.” 
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«« And, behold, the whole city came. out to meet Jesus; 
and when they saw Him, they besought Him that He 


would depart out of their coasts.” 


Tux object of the Church, my brethren, in selecting the 
Gospels for this Epiphany season, has been to set before 
us those passages of the evangelical narrative which might 
best declare to us the glory of the incarnate Son of God 
during His walk and His course upon earth. And for this 
purpose we began, on the first Sunday after Epiphany, with 
that wonderful incident, in which alone the curtain, so to 
speak, is lifted up from’ His hidden and mysterious child- 
hood; when we saw Him, burning indeed with zeal to be 
about His glorious work, but still, in humble obedience, sub- 
ject unto His earthly parents; when we witnessed Him in- 
creasing in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God and 
man :—and then we proceeded to that first great miracle, 
wherein He declared his power over creation, without whom 
nothing was made that was made :—that miracle which when 
He had performed, He “ manifested forth his glory, and his 
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disciples believed on Him.” And.then, last Sunday, we ad- 
vanced still farther: we found Him omnipotent over the © 
diseases which vex the frame of man. He touched the leper, 
and said to him, ‘J will, be thou clean;” and He healed the 
Centurion’s servant without a touch, by a word at a distance. 
And to-day we have advanced still higher, and taken sublimer 
ground. We have found Him, in the Gospel for to-day, the 
Lord of nature, and the Lord of spirit. We have seen Him, 
a man waywearied and wearied with teaching, arising from 
his slumber and commanding the winds and wayes. and 
they were still. We have seen the men exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
manner of man jis this, that even'the winds and the 
sea obey him?” But that, my brethren, is not all; 
nor are we on the highest ground yet. Jt is upon 
the latter great miracle in our Gospel that I wish 
to concentrate your attention this evening ; and I beg you 
to pray to God this evening for me, that He will give me 
His Spirit, and to pray for yourselves, that you may have 
the spirit of hearing, and that while we are speaking of the 
glories of the Son of God, those glories may be kindled by 
the Almighty Spirit within your heart, and we may depart 
hence better men and better Christians. ; 
Let us then begin with the incidents of this important 
miracle. Our Lord crossed the lake, and He and the 
little band of his disciples disembarked on the rocky 
coast opposite; and as they were winding up a valley 
bounded on each side by caves, used for the sepulchres of 
the dead, there burst out upon Him two wild demoniacs— 
two of those miserable men who, according to the burden 
of that time, were possessed with evil spirits. What a 
,phenomenon was this, my brethren, in our nature! 
Of much concerning it we cannot be certain ; it is hidden 
in mystery. But of very much concerning it we are 
certain. We are certain of the fact, for the holy Gospels 
are pledged to it, and He, whose name is ‘“ Truth,” and 
who is the King of truth, stands pledged to it, and there 
can be no doubt of the fact: either it is true, or He and 
his Evangelists are false. And contemplating the fact as it 
was, we may safely pronounce it to be this,—that the evil 
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‘Spirits, who now appear to tempt us rather by persuasion 
and external temptation, were, at that. time of the world’s 
history, permitted to enter within the spirit, and to take 
up their abode there in certain lamentable cases, aad to 
divide with the man even his personality: to use of him the 
term “ I,”—to work within his will, and with the organs 
of that will. So that nothing more miserable can be conceived 
| than this possession by the evil spirit. Nay, sometimes 
it was not merely by the evil spirit, or by one such, but 
by a multitude. The one of these miserable men who 


| stands prominent in the more detailed histories given by 


‘St. Mark and St. Luke, and to whom I shall confine my 
attention during the relating of these circumstances, using 
the singular number—the other falling behind, and out of 
sight— that one said unto our Lord, that his name was 
_“ Legion,” for many had entered into him and dwelt there. 
Nothing can be more terrible than the picture presented 
to us of this person. He ware no clothes, and he abode 
in the tombs; he had been often bound with chains and 
fetters, and had broken them; he was dangerous, so that 
/ no man might pass by that way; he wreaked his misery 
| upon himself, crying and cutting himself with stones day 
and night. Such an one it was, with his companion, who 
broke forth upon the Lord and the apostolic band at this 
time; but not with a view to his ordinary work of mischief, 
for he fell down before the Lord, and he besought Him. 
The devil who was in him spoke in his person, and he 
spoke in his own person; and there was a mingled going 
forth of two wills and requests, the one for deliverance and 
rescue from misery, and the other not to be tormented be- 
fore the time. 

You know the manner of the miracle well, and you know 
its issue. It is not upon those that I am principally de- 
sirous now of dwelling, but upon the great instruction to be 
derived from them. I shall pass over but slightly the mys- 
terious fact of the method in which the Son of God was 
pleased to drive the evil spirits from the man; only saying 
thus much, that if that method in His infinite wisdom was 
to Him one whereby to ease the sufferings of the miser- 
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able human being,— if it was one whereby He might show 
forth His power to the saving of the soul of the victim, 
or to the saving of the souls of the Gadarenes among 
whom he dwelt, it is not for us to question, but to lay our 
hands on our mouths, and to adore Him who made all 
living creatures, and who disposes of them as He will. 

But thus much is important for the issue of our narra- 
tive; that upon that happening which did happen to the ~ 
herd of ‘swine, their keepers went their ways into the city, 
and told all they had seen. ‘ ; . 

And let us for a moment contemplate that little 
band, now increased by one: by that one soul rescued ~ 
from the dominion of Satan,— put under the teaching of 
the blessed Jesus, sitting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind, looking up with eyes of humble faith, gleaming 
. with hope and full of gratitude, on that blessed Teacher 
who was come for his salvation. Was there not, think you, 
joy in heaven on that lost one being found? Did not 
the angels sweep their harps of gold, when the Shepherd 
rescued and brought the lost lamb which He had been 
seeking ? There was joy in heaven; but there was not joy 
everywhere, my brethren. The whole city flocked out to 
see this great Enchanter, of whom they had heard; and 
when they came to Him, what do we read? We read of the 
Samaritans, who had only as yet heard of Him from the 
woman, that He had told her all things she had done in 
her life, that they besought Him to tarry with them ; 
should not the Gadarenes, who had received back from 
Him their rescued friend and fellow-citizen, beseech Him 
to tarry likewise? should they not want to hear more 
gracious words out of His mouth? Alas! my brethren, 
there is a motive in the human heart that is ever upper- 
most with the worldly and unregenerate: a motive that, 
when any generous scheme is suggested, when any noble 
teaching is given that is above what the present world has 
suggested, asks, ‘‘ Shall we lose by it or gain by it?” And 
this was uppermost in the minds of these Gadarenes. They 
had lost that, for which some depended for this world’s 
gains: the hope of their gains was gone. They believed ; 
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but they believed, and trembled: from one of them being» 


_ turned:from an evil spirit to a repentant man, the whole 


multitude seemed to be turned from human beings to be 
like the evil spirits themselves. They were all seized with 
great fear, and they besought Jesus that He would depart 


- from their coasts. And the Lord. turned and departed, 


and went up into the ship. 

But before He recrossed the lake, there is one more 
incident full of instruction. The man on whom He had, 
wrought this glorious deed of healing came to Him as He © 
was departing in the ship, and besought Him that he might 


_ be with Him. Ashamed of the ingratitude of his country- 


men ; full of love; shrinking it may be from the renewed 
power to which he had once succumbed, in the absence of 
Him who had been victorious over it, he prayed the Lord to 
let him be with Him. But no, that was not the purpose of 
our Lord. ‘Go thy way,” He.said to him, ‘and tell thy 


friends and thine own house what God hath done for thee.” 


And he went out into the district of those ten towns, and 


_ preached far and wide what Jesus had done for him. Sothat, 


notwithstanding the ingratitude He found there, the Lord 
when He landed found a demoniac, and when He departed 
He left a missionary. He found one for whom no man 
might pass by that way for fear of his life, and He sent 
him into the highways and hedges of the country to pro- 
claim the tidings of everlasting life. 

And now, my brethren, let us turn to ourselves. All 
these things were written for our learning. Every miracle of 
our Lord was but an acted parable. The more we search 
into them, the more teaching we find: the more we study 
them, and our experience in Christian knowledge in- 
ereases, the deeper truths do they reveal. But some one 
may say perhaps to me, “ Has not the evil on which our 
Lord here wrought His miracle vanished from among us? 
are there now possessions by evil spirits, such as you have 
described ?”’ Alas, my bréthren, I know not whether there 
be or not ; and it is a question upon which I will not enter. 
We are only certain of this: we are spirits, and we live in a 
world of spirits. ‘‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
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earth, both when we wake and when we sleep.”’ In the 
throng of our streets, there are more that we do not see, 
than those that we see. We have read in the word of 
God to-night, that the holy angels are present in the as- 
semblies of God’s people; and, alas, we know by our own 
experience, that the tempters, the evil spirits, are also 
there, suggesting to us worldly thoughts— suggesting to us 
anything but that, whereon our minds ought to be con- 
centrated. We are spirits, and we live in a world of 
spirits; andif the access of those spirits to us now be not 
found within ourselves, dividing and usurping our per-: 
sonality, but from without ourselves, suggesting to us , 
temptations and thoughts, and acting on our own evil 
desires and appetites, it is because the Son of God has 
caused Satan, as lightning, to fall from heaven. It was 
fitting perhaps for that day, that there should be that dark 
thunder-cloud raised from hell, standing opposite to the 
Sun of Righteousness when He arose with healing in His 
wings; it was fitting for that time, perhaps, that the 
growths of this earth should be blasted by the lurid flashes 
which leapt forth from that cloud, that they might be 
visibly seen to be restored by the blessed Sun of light 
and life. And it may be more fitting for us, that we should 
be tried in the furnace of gradual and enduring temptation. 

But, whether it be the one or the other, we have 
equal need of the Saviour’s visits to cast out Satan. 
The life of the unchristian world is captivity to Satan; 
the life of the Christian world is a conflict with Satan. And 
this being so, my brethren, cast your thoughts over the one 
and the other, and what do we find? Take the former first, 
in its grossest form. What is the intemperate man, but 
a match prepared for Satan’s lighting, which the slightest 
friction of temptation may kindle into a blaze of crime? 
What are those miserable creatures who walk our streets 
by night, making them places where no man may pass 
by, but other examples again of the power of Satan to 
misguide mankiud? What is the covetous man,—the man, 
the warm affections of whose childhood, the generous im- 
pulses of whose youth, the living and springing agencies 
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of whose early manhood, have been quenched and put down 
__ by the insatiable lust of Mammon ;—what is he, but another 
_ instance of the power of Satan to beguile and bind? And go 
on to the worldly man,—the man who knows that this life 
is but for a moment, and that eternity is his real life, and yet 
who cannot, who dare not, who will not, live by this his know- 
ledge, but lives for time, and sleeps to eternity: what is he, 
but another instance of one taken captive at Satan’s will ? 
The society of this world,—what are its maxims? what 
are its objects? Are they not the very maxims of him, who 
is called ‘ the Prince of this world?” What are they all but 
self-display, self-advancement, vanity, and vexation of spirit ? 
What are they all but revenge, returning insults given, re- 
senting slights suffered? Are not these the practical objects 
| and maxiras of the world, day by day? And then, alas, my 
brethren, when we pass into the Christian Church, when 
| we enter into the sanctuary of God, we come, indeed, on 
different ground; but is not the Tempter also there? Has 
the demon of party been cast out of the Church of Christ ? 
Have even true Christians,—earnest men,—yea, earnest 
ministers of God, left off shunning one another, and 
misrepresenting one another, and calling one another 
hard names? And when we look upon ourselves, each 
one standing as we do, I would firmly hope, in the belief 
of all we profess to believe,—earnest, as far as we go, in 
the matters in which our salvation is concerned,— when 
the Lord asks us, ‘‘ What is thy name?” what can we 
say but ‘‘ Legion?” for, indeed, our tyrants are many. 
How often have we been bound with fetters of good 
resolutions, and broken them! How often have we bound 
ourselves in language of holy resolve, and been driven 
forth by the devil of our passions into the wilderness 
before the day was over! And how are these things 
recurring day after day upon us! Where is our daily 
abiding sense of the Lord’s mighty Atonement? Where 
our daily dependence on His all-prevailing Intercession ? 
Indeed we want the Saviour’s visits, —we want them often, 
and not few and far between—to drive out of us the 
Tempter, and to win and hallow us for His service. 
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And as we want those visits, my brethren, so we 
have them. He is never tired of visiting us: not, indeed, 
personally, for He is enthroned in light at the right hand 
of the Father; but visiting us by His Spirit, and by all 
the manifold ways in which that Spirit of light and life 
hovers over the confused waters of our humanity, and 
brings out of them order and blessing. He visits 
us in His. providence,—He visits us in the works of 
His creation—He visits us in the means of grace. 
He visits us day by day, and on the Lord’s day 
especially. And, to come to our preseut meeting, and the 
instruction which this multitude before me suggests, He 
visits us specially, when He puts it into the heart of his 
Church to gather multitudes together to hear His word, 
and to bring ambassadors from the far parts of our land 
to declare that word to His people. 

But He visits us as He has ever eikttadl He has 
healing in His right hand, and discipline in His left. 
And these are ever joined together. We cannot keep 
this world and the next. We cannot, in the homely 
language (but which comes home to us) of one of our 
older commentators, “keep the swine and the Saviour 
too.” We must give up one or the other. He comes 


saying to us, ‘‘ Whosoever. of you forsaketh not all that 


he hath, cannot be My disciple ;”—that is, “‘ Whosoever 
it is, who is not prepared to surrender, and cannot sur- 
render at my command, everything which I have bestowed 
upon him, he cannot serve Me,—cannot be like Me.” » 
And this will be sure to be displayed, my brethren, 
whenever the Lord visits you in reality. He will come, and 
take from you that on which your heart prided itself. You 
cannot keep about you all your self-esteem, all your pride, 
all your beloved objects. Sometimes He will come and 
sever with a stroke the prop that supported you in life; 
sometimes it will be the dear friend with whom you held 
communion; sometimes the brother of your heart; some- 
times the wife of your bosom; sometimes the child of your 
love; but He will have sacrifice from you ;—He will have 
that which keeps you from Him. ¥ 
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__ And now, what‘ meeting are you prepared to give 
Him? In one respect you are like these Gadarenes of 
whom we have spoken. Not the whole city, perhaps, but 
large masses of the city have come out to meet Jesus. 
Here and elsewhere they throng to see Him, and to hear 
His word. _But what meeting will you give Him? Are 
you prepared to surrender, each one, that which He 
requires of you? to give up the darling sin, be it 
what it may? to give up the often-indulged train of 
unclean or unloving thought? to put that object which 
now stands first in your heart, second, that He may 
stand first ? to part with the offending limb? to pluck out 
the seducing eye? | ; 

Or will you say to him, ‘‘ Depart from my coasts?” 


_ God forbid!” you say. You say it truly and earnestly 


perhaps. But are you aware what it is, to say these words 
to the blessed Jesus in His present visits? He visits 
you, not personally, as we said; and you utter the words, 
not personally ; but there are many ways of uttering them, 
my brethren. If these services. produce no effect upon 
this great city; if worldly society remains exactly the 
same, and our crying sins have no impression made upon 
them: if you come for the effect of these services to the 
eye and the ear; for the mere romance of them—the 
mere natural attraction of them, and that be all: then do 
ye say to him, ‘‘ Depart from us.” ‘‘ We have come and seen 
Him, but we will not submit to the loss. We are willing 
enough to know the effect on others. We are willing 
enough to be carried away by the multitude, but not to 
make the sacrifice ourselves.”’ If, again, you come here 
and go home, merely to talk about that which you have 
heard, merely to criticise that which you have heard—and 
not that it may be a duty to think of it and remember: 
then, in the case of each one of you, although the echoes 
of the voices here may die away, there is a lasting record 
against you. You have caused the Saviour to depart; for 
that is soon caused. He comes and knocks at the door 
gently, indeed. He demands not an entrance in this pre- 
sent state, for He will persuade— He will win us. He 
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may not strive, nor cry, nor cause His voice to be heard 
in the streets.. Blessed are they that open unto Him, 
that He may come in, and sup with them. But how do 
we know that He ever will knock again?—how do we 
know that this night may not be the measure of our re- 
jection of Him at last filled up? Dangerous it is, my 
brethren, ever to say to Him—*‘ Depart from us!’ 

Then we have yet another consideration : 

We, who are met here to-night, shall never meet again 
together in this world. Whenwe meet next, WHERE WILL 
THAT BE, my brethren ? 

There will be a time, when He will again visit this 
earth in person :—when the time of pleading by the Spirit 
shall be over, and the second solemn Advent shall arrive. 
Then He will come, with ten thousands of His saints; He 
will cross the mighty barrier that divides the world of 
spirits from the material world, and He will stand on this 
shore of ours; and He will call from the sepulchres, not 
one, nor two, but all the world. Then the‘air around us 
shall be crowded with the rising: dead, and shall whisper 
with the wings of angels :— then the vast amphitheatre of 
heaven shall stand, rank upon rank, thick with all whom ~ 
the world has ever held; then, my brethren, there will 
be those,—and, blessed be His name, it will be a great 
multitude whom no man can number,—who will be sitting . 
at His feet, clothed with white linen, even the righteous- 
ness of the saints, and in their right mind,-— every un 
clean thought driven out, every foul beast expelled from 
the sanctuary of the Spirit. These are they who were 
lost, and are found; who came out of great conflict, but 
have entered into His rest: who, looking into His in- 
effable countenance, and drinking at the well of His light, 
shall continue loving, and learning, and increasing in holi- 
ness and in power, for ever, and for ever, and for ever! 

WHERE SHALL YOU AND I BE, MY BRETHREN, ON THAT 
DAY? 

Then the word ‘ Depart,” will be spoken again; but 
it will not be by the Gadarenes, no, nor by those who 
refuse His voice now. It will be,—hear it, O heavens, 
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and give ear, O earth,—by Himsenr! He who has sought 
the lost sheep during the ages of time, will command the 


- multitude on His left hand to depart from Him for 


eternity—‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels!” 

ON WHICH SIDE SHALL you AND I BE, MY BRETHREN, 
ON THAT MOMENTOUS DAY ? 

Ask the question, I beseech you, before God, to-night ; 
_ carry it home to your bedsides and pillows; press it 
to-night ; press it to-morrow morning; press it during the 
week; ask it as in God’s sight, and answer it honestly. 
And let the will be influenced by the answer, and the 
desire spring forth in obedience to the will ; and, by the 
power of His mighty grace, may the fruit be found to His 
glory in eternity. 


London :—Printed by G. Barcuay, Castle St. Leicester Sq. 
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THE BOOKS OF JUDGMENT 


A Sermon 
BY THE REV. T. B. MORRELL, M.A. 


PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, Fes. 6, 1859. 


Rey. xx. 12. 


_ * And the books were opened: and another book was 
; opened, which is the book of life.” 


Iw that awful vision of judgment revealed to the beloved 
disciple St. John, this one particular presents abundant 
matter for grave and solemn inquiry. All the circum- 
stances which gather round the coming of the great day of 
God ; the signs and wonders which precede it, the mingled 
glories and terrors which accompany it; above all, the 
visible appearance of the Son of Man in His glory, throned 
on the clouds of heaven, before whose Majesty the heavens 
and the earth shall flee away ;—all these things strike a 
deep awe into the soul. 

But, the opening of the books! There is a deliberate- 
ness about the proceeding which arrests the attention, and 
fills the mind with exceeding fear. It indicates a long 
course of minute and patient, inquiry, and from this our 
sinful nature shrinks. Yet it is good for us to think of it 
‘beforehand, to question ourselves as to what these books 
may in that day disclose concerning each one of us. 
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Nor is this a subject unsuitable to the present season, 
The two last Sundays after the Epiphany draw our minds 
specially and purposely to that final manifestation of the 
Son of God which shall close the last dispensation, and - 
usher in the awful solemnities of the judgment. The 
parable of the tares and the wheat, read in the Gospel for 
this Sunday, speaks of the final separation between good — 
and evil which shall be ‘“ in the end of the world,” and 
the glorious manifestation of the sons of God in the king- 
dom of thtir Father. The Gospel for next Sunday relates 
our Lord’s own description of this His all-glorious Epi- 
phany, no longer veiled, or revealed in part, but visible, 
sudden, swift, all-pervading, all-penetrating, ubiquitous ; 
“as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west.” 

Let us fix our thoughts then, to-night, on this one par- © 
ticular of the judgment-scene—the opening of the books. 
What are we to understand by the expression ? 

Now it is obviously of no importance whether we assume 
that the terms thus employed convey only an image or an 
absolute and literal reality. Ifthe language is metapho- 
rical, it is nevertheless used to convey to us the ideas _ 
which we should naturally conceive from the actual unfold- 
ing of a vast register. Itis an image elsewhere employed, 
and we have but to give our close attention to the truths 
conveyed under it. 

It first occurs in the prophecy of Daniel (ch. vii. 10). 
“TJ beheld,” writes the Prophet, ‘till the thrones were 
cast down, and the Ancient of Days didsit . . . the judg- 
ment was set, and the books were opened.” St. John saw 
“the dead, small and great, stand before God ;” and he 
saw that ‘‘ the dead were judged out of those things that 
were written in the books.” Wither, then, there willbe an 
actual record produced of human actions, or we are to feel, 
and day by day to live, as tr such would be the case. 

Again: it is observable, that not one, but many, books 
are alluded to in these parallel passages of the inspired 
Scriptures. Indeed, the text in the original Greek is 
more yague than in our English translation. It is, ‘and 
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- BooKS”—not rHE books—* were opened.” Thus it would 
| seem as if, ere the final sentence of doomsday shall be 
pronounced, sundry volumes will have to be produced, and 
| to give in evidence the most complete, the most minute, 
| the most unerring. 
There is a remarkable verse in the prophecy of Malachi 
bearing upon this matter. ‘They that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another; and the Lord hearkened and 
heard: and a book of remembrance was written before 
| Him.” ‘This is a record, as you see, in which the good 
| deeds of the faithful are garnered up. For “ God is not 
unrighteous to forget” these, and to remember against us 
) only the evil. ‘“ Remember me, O my God, concerning 
this,”"—and “concerning this also,” was the oft-repeated 
) and pious ejaculation of Nehemiah: ‘And wipe not out 
) my good deeds that I have done for the house of my God, 
and for the offices thereof.” 
First, then, there is the book of God’s remembrance. 
Now, strictly spéaking, there can be no such thing as 
| forgetfulness in relation to God. Memiory implies previous 
| forgetfulness. To remember, is with an effort to summon 
| up the past. By this faculty, so wonderful in man, we 
} are enabled to rescue from present oblivion some few facts 
( or trains of events which Time’s waters have been sweeping 
from us. But with God, who is eternal, inasmuch as 
} Time is not to Him, there can be no such distance put 
) between one event and another. All things are uniformly 
| and unchangeably present to Him. God made the round 
| world, and all that is therein. God will judge the world 
} in righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained. 
But no hand moves upon the Everlasting Dial between 
| these two events. He sees the end from the beginning. 
| He knows of no change of seasons. He is conscious of no 
! interchanges of light ‘and darkness affecting Himself. The 
| calculations of human arithmetic are nought to Him. A 
| thousand years, and one day—they are mere terms of 
| speech found on mortal lips. To Him who inhabiteth 
| eternity they are just the same. Then, if there be nosuch 
| thing as Time with God, there can be no such thing as 
AQ 
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forgetfulness with God. We forget: Hz cannot. With 


us, hours grow up into days, and days into years, while 


events follow each other in such quick succession, that 
they become, in the natural order of things, obliterated, or 
softened down by the dim distance of age. It is not so 
before Him with whom we have to do. There every- 
thing is preserved in all its first freshness, and in all 
its unbroken completeness. The snow-flakes fall lightly 
and noiselessly, covering the impress made by the tread, 
of passers-by; but beneath that fresh-made surface those 
footmarks are preserved in all their original distinct- 
ness. The sands in the hour-glass, you can neither 
count them, nor detain them singly, as they fall; yet each 
is preserved, separate and distinct; and one Kye knows 
and numbers them all. It is written in the Book of 
Psalms, ‘“‘ Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee, and 
our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance.» Just 
as light applied to a. prepared surface writes off in a 
moment of time every the minutest particular of the scene 
exposed to its wonderful agency, noting down irrevocably 
every line of every feature, till the portraiture becomes 


almost painfully exact, so does,the light of God’s coun-- 


tenance transcribe and everlastingly retain a faithful 
record, not of our outward actions only, but of our secret 
purposes, and all the hidden imaginations of the heart. 
And time, be it a thousand years or but a single day, dims 
not the clear impress thus engraven upon the very mind 
of God. Neither does the multiplicity of the things re- 
corded there cause either mistake or confusion, All things 
are always present to the infinite mind of the Eternal. 
That which any one of us said or did twenty, thirty, fifty, 
seventy years ago, is as truly being acted before God now 
as the words which I am at this moment speaking are 
being poured into the ear of God. Take the old man of 
fourscore years ; God does not call up as by an effort that 
man’s boyhood and earlier manhood, but He looks upon all 
that he then did, or said, or thought, as though it were 
NOW GOING ON: for no past nor future can limit Him who 
is incomprehensible. 
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_ This, then, we may conceive to be the first of those 
awful volumes which shall be spread open before the 


great white throne of judgment. The history of every 


one of us is indelibly written on the mind of God Him- 
~ self. 


2. But we believe that yet another book will then be 
opened. Each of us carries his own history, written and 
engraven on the tablet of his own spirit. God is His own 
book of remembrance when He would judge us. That 
He may be justified in His doings, He has so made us, 
that we are each one his own book of remembrance likewise. 
This is the mystery of human conscience. The awakening 
of conscience, as we stand before the face of our Judge, will 
be as the unrolling of a book. ‘“ A certain divine power,” 
says St. Augustine, “ will make it take place, that to each 
person all his works, whether good or evil, will be seen 
intuitively with marvellous celerity.”” Conscience will then 
slumber no more. No counterfeit voices will then drown 
its accents, or confuse its utterances. No burden of the 
flesh shall make the vision grow dim, which shall show 
“us to ourselves, shall blur its colours, or distort its linea- 
ments. Indeed, indeed, I know no thought more full of 
fear for the impenitent—for those who have died in their 
sins—than this ;—that, whether we will or no, we shall 
be compelled to tell our own tale, to verify every item in 
God’s unerring book of remembrance. This awakening 
of conscience, it will be a flood of light streaming on the 
entire pathway of human life. 

Imagine, my brethren, as far as you can, this perfect 
self-knowledge for the first time breaking in upon us by the 
quickening power of conscience. * We are not, indeed, left 
altogether without witness beforehand of what this will be. 
We have an assurance respecting it, amounting to all but 
the testimony as of some who have risen from the dead, to 
tell us what they have seen and known. When animation 
has been so suspended in the act of drowning, that no 
difference is perceptible between the lingering life and 
actual death, we have the concurrent witness of, I believe, 
every person restored to life, that, in almost the last mo- 
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ment of consciousness, ere the: final agony, as it then 
seemed, was struggled out, the whole of the past life rises 
up before the mind at once: everything done therein, 


good and bad alike; trifling circumstances; boyish of- 


fences ; petty faults, long since forgotten, ecm in an 
instant present to the mind, simultaneous, yet not con- 
fused—as places are written on a map — distinct, vivid, 
terribly exact. . What if we go hence impenitent and un- 
forgiven! What will it be bs the resurrection of the dead, 
in the day when “the dead, small and great,” shall “stand 
before God?” The heavenly court is sitting. The Judge 
is on His throne. The proceedings of that dread assize 
are going forward. One by one, each in turn, called out 
by name, appears. Angels are standing round. Devils 
have thronged from their lurid abodes. All is hushed in 
eager and awful expectation. One steps forward. The 
books are opened. He is one who died in his sins. Near 
him is a being, dark and terrible, whose every glance is 
scorn, and hate, and malice all unutterable. ‘Give ME 
that soul! it is mine!” And as the Judge Omniscient 
reads off the doings of the earthly life, the man gives evi- 
dence against himself. For conscience is dealing with 
‘him. There is not the smallest circumstance in the 
whole of his past life which he does not in that moment 
of terrible awakening see. and recognise. Not its great 
crises only, nor its. more prominent doings, but the 
most trifling particulars, stand revealed and made known. 
The light be God's countenance shines in on that stricken 
soul, alas! not now to save and bless, but to witness 
against, and to condemn. ‘The first glance shows all, 
He knows as He is known. It tallies,—that witness of 
conscience,— with God’s knowledge and revelation of him. 
Self-convicted, self-condemned, sinner, depart! 

3. Two volumes have already been opened. A third 


remains. ‘‘ Another book was opened, which is the book — 


of life.” 

Now with the idea of life is intimately associated the 
presence and working of God the Holy Ghost. He is “ the 
Lord and Giver of life.” St. Paul speaks of ‘ the law of 
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| the spirit of life in Christ Jesus ;”—that law by which all 
| holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works are 
begun, continued, and perfected in us. And may we not 
with some reason imagine that this ‘ book of life,” out of 
| which the dead are to be judged in this awful day, will 
| contain the record of all that the Holy Spirit has wrought 
‘in us, standing out distinct and separate when the winnow- 
| ing of the chaff from the wheat is finally accomplished ? 
In that book our names have been once for all entered. 
From our baptism upwards, the Holy Ghost has been 
dealing with us, is dealing with us still, except we be re- 
probates. The infant who, being baptized, dies in infancy, 
| is, as we are taught to believe, ‘undoubtedly saved.” 
But if saved, then, undoubtedly, written in the book of 
| life. It makes Christian baptism an unspeakably solemn 
) thing. The washing of water and of the Holy Spirit is 
| the earthly shadow of that mystic act within the heavens 
which registers our name in the Spirit’s book of life. 
| * Name this child!’’ Oh! we believe that spirits, invisible 
| to mortal eye, gather round the laver of regeneration, and 
| as the sanctifying water is sprinkled, and the sign of the 
Crucified is impressed on the brow, the recording angel 
) enters the name in the Lamb’s book of life. Our names 
/ written there, a perpetual memorial of God’s love to us, 
) of His desire that all men should be saved, it yet by no 
) means follows that they are sure to remain. There is such 
| athing as names being blotted out. All depends upon 
our abiding in Christ: “I have chosen you, and ordained 
j you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain.” Now, whatever His Spirit really 
| works in us poms remain. Nothing but our own deliberate 
| sinfulness, the wilfulness of our own evil choices, can undo 
| the Spirit’s blessed work in our souls. And nothing of 
_ His can perish. The more holy we become through His 
| indwelling grace, the longer we “ walk in the Spirit,” and 
_ “live in the Spirit,” the more surely all that is as chaff in 
' us—the husks of our lower nature—drops away, leaving 
_ the pure residue of the Spirit in us. There is ever a pro- 
| cess of winnowing going on in our moral being now and 
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here,—a,judgment of our thoughts, and words, and actions, 
by which before God we are being separated, either unto 
His kingdom and glory, or else to the bondage of sin and 
Satan. The result of this life-long process of judgment 
will be seen then, when the books shall be opened, and 
that other book—“ the Book of Life.” 

Rejoice then, O children of Ged, “‘ because your names 
are written in heaven.” But rejoice with trembling. How 
much that seEMED to be life will be found in that day to 
have been no life, no real work of the Holy Ghost! How, 
even in our best actions and our purest intentions, do 
second motives creep in, the false looking like the good 
and true, yet counterfeit and degenerate even as tares 
among the wheat in His sight who trieth the hearts and — 
reins. Just think what the ordinary lives of men are in the 

- world. How much of them are really the leading of the 
Spirit; the fruit of a humble, patient waiting upon God ; 
a careful, conscientious walking in the Spirit, such as will 
abide, such as will be entered in this record of eternal 
judgment? For men may be amiable, upright, sincere 
in their friendships, faithful in their dealings, winning and 
attractive in grace of manner, in gifts which enrich and 
adorn the intercourse of social life, but there may be no— 
real “ fruits of the Spirit” growing up and ripening amidst 
this blossom of earthly promise ; the pages of the book of 
life may be all but blank against the judgment of the 
great day. For the, question then will be, What can you 
show of the Spirit of Christ? Upon the manifold doings 
of the earthly life, where is the seal of the Spirit of the 
Lord? What remains when the sifting is over, when all 
former judgments of the Spirit close in this one final 
judgment, after which is heaven or hell everlasting ? 

Such, then, my brethren, is the inevitable destiny 
awaiting each one of us at the close of life, in the day of 
the glorious appearing of Jesus Christ. That which 
St. John saw in vision we shall see in true and living 
reality ; and we shall be waiting in joyful hope, or with 
gloomy forebodings, for the opening of the dread books of 
judgment. From our birth to the hour of our death these 
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books are being written, and the pages are fast filling. 
At death they are sealed up. An unseen hand closes and 
clasps them, to be opened again when the throne is set 
for judgment. Does the past witness for or against us ? 
Is it of sin or of holiness, of the works of the flesh or of 
the fruits of the Spirit, that the book of God’s remem- 
brance testifies? Oh, it is not to despair, but to timely 
‘repentance, and to faith in Christ, that we would fain move 
you by the vision of the open books and Christ upon the 
throne of judgment. ‘I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten,” is the gracious promise to every 
one who, wearied with the burden of his sins, looks back 
with fear, and broods in sadness and disquietude of spirit 
over a sinful past, over years wasted in sin and in for- 
getfulness of God. The Blood of Atonement, and It 
alone, can blot out the handwriting that is against us, 
and wash our sins away. The Spirit of the living God is 
ready to renew us to repentance, to retouch the faded letters 
in that Book of Life in which our names are written. 
When our place shall know us no more; when men 
shall say of us, ‘‘He is gone to his account;” when there 
shall be no more place for repentance, and prayer shall be 
unavailing — may we find mercy at God's hands, for His 
Christ’s sake! And when the books shall be opened,—and 
that other book written by the pen of the Spirit,—may we 
all find our names with those of Paul and Clement, and 
other their fellow-labourers, whose praise is in the Gospel, 
| and whose lot is among the saints ! 


London :—Printed by G. Barony, Castle St. Leicester Sa. 
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A Sermon 
BY THE REV. GEORGE HILLS, D.D. 


PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, FEB. 13, 1859. 


St. Luxe, xxi. 8. 
v 


* Take heed that ye be not deceived.” 


| Tue danger of being deceived in matters relating to our 
souls is much greater than is commonly supposed. This 
arises from our evil nature clinging to thoughts and habits 
| which God's law, in mercy to us, condemns, but which we 
approve. It becomes then a struggle between good and 
evil, and our sympathy is with the evil. It is an irksome 
| thing to give up a habit, or to deny a passion, or to exercise 
| faith; so that we incline to any excuse, or to any pre- 

tence, by which we may either delay, or imagine to our- 
| selves we have adopted a duty. 

It has been observed, that persons will be often quite 
deceived as to their own character, while they can see 
and expose in others the very faults they are guilty of 

_ themselves. 

The Psalmist alludes to this danger of self-deceit 
“when he says, “ Who can understand his errors? O 
cleanse thou me from secret faults.” (Ps. xix. 12.) Soin 
| Job, Elihu says, “ Surely it is meet to be said unto God 
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.. . that which I see not, teach thou me: if I have done 
iniquity, I will do no more.” (Job, xxxiv. 31.) And Solo- 
mon, “ He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” (Prov. 
xxvill. 26.) The evil consequences of this deception are 
necessarily very great, considering it keeps the soul from 
its own happiness, and rivets the chains of sin. 

It is this, in a great measure, that lies at the root of 
that indifference so often seen. Through self-deceit men 
have not any doubt or distrust about themselves. They 
think all is right and well. Hence they are indolent in 
precautions, unmindful of instruction and rules of conduct. 
Tt is this, too, that lulls them into a false security, either 
to neglect altogether any earnest endeavour for their souls, 
or to adopt some deficient standard. ‘‘ For a deceived 
heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right hand?” (Isa. 
xliv. 20.) 

In the further treatment of this subject, I propose for 
consideration this evening some different forms of false 
trust or confidence, which I will call— 


I. WorLDLY CoNFIDENCE. 
II. Morau ConFipEence. 
III. Rexniarous ConFIDENCE. 


I. WoritpLy Conripencs. By thisI mean, the false 
trust of worldly people. There are none of them but what 
have hopes of their salvation. Not one considers himself 
a child of wrath and doomed to perish. Every one flatters 
himself that the Lord one day will have compassion upon 
him: the sensual, the ambitious, the revengeful, the un- 
just, the lover of pleasure,—all and each have hope, such 
as it is—a false trust, of course—that all will be well 
at last. To such as these it is necessary to bring for- 
ward those threatenings and judgments which God has 
denounced against the impenitent. 

You are accounted to be dead in trespasses and sins, 
and this spiritual death is the slumber, to be succeeded by 
the tormenting realities of the state of the damned, if you 
be not awakened out of it here. 
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You know that no serious reflections dwell in your 
breast ; the sentiments of religion are not cherished within 
your heart. Many things occupy your mind gladly, but 
not the things of God,—not the thoughts of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come: these are shunned as 
unpleasant, unprofitable, and thus you have the proof of 
being in a state of condemnation, though self-partiality 
may hinder you from seeing and feeling the truth, and 
which even gives you confidence to hope all may be well. 
We might lay before you both the folly and the presumption 
of any such false trust. 

The folly. What prospect can you have of salvation ? 
You delay as if you could repent when you like. But 
grace to repent is not to be had when you like; there isa 
time when God gives over the sinner who has long resisted 
his grace. God says, ‘ Because I have called, and ye 
refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of myreproof . . . I will mock when your fear 
cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, 
but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me,” (Proy. i. 24-28.) 

You cannot reckon upon repentance. Rather reckon 
your heart will become hardened more and more, and that 
this presumption of a prospect of time or mercy will be 
wretchedly disappointed. 

Then, is it not an impious presumption by which you 
flatter yourself you have hope? ‘The power of God is 
sufficient, you think, to change you when He will; but 
you forget that He has laid down the laws upon which 
He expects you to act, and how dare the sinner look God 
in the face and expect anything but His most just con- 
demnation, when you are despising His commands ? 

Do you talk of the justice of God, that, having formed 
you of clay, with weaknesses and tendencies to sin, He 
will not visit you severely? Remember that perfect 
justice demands satisfaction for the broken law; and the 
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soul that sinneth must perish. Besides, sin is man’s own 
contriving; and there is no one in a Christian land 
who has not the opportunity of knowing the terms of 
God’s acceptance. If you reject these terms, an appeal 
to His justice must inevitably consign you the more hope- 
lessly to perdition. 

Nor may you look to mercy from Him, for the same 
reason. He is ever ready to receive the penitent: but 
repentance must be built upon the ground of His plan of 
salvation for man, or it receives no mercy from heaven. 

Oh, let those who deceive themselves, and trust upon 
false grounds of this vain sort, be warned of the conse- 
quence of their folly and presumption! If thou art not 
already reprobate, thou art on the road to that lost con- 
dition. God has surrounded thee with signs and invita- 
tions; He has, perchance, visited thee with judgments ; 
and yet thou remainest in thy folly, without ceasing to 
have hope. But thy hope is a vain one. Thou shalt be 
delivered over to thy inclinations, to the false peace of thy 
passions; thou shalt be let alone, to awake not from the 
slumber of a spiritual death till perchance the last 
moment, and then to die in thy sins. 

II. Mora Conripencre. What may we say to the 
false trust in morality? 

Those to whom this will apply are of a class removed 
from that we have just been considering. They are moral 
in their actions, sober in their enjoyments, regular in their 
habits, and they reflect from time to time upon the uncer- 
tainty of life, upon the existence of God, upon death and 
eternity; and they have their trust—in what? 

In their respectability? They think no one can say 
aught against them; they bear a good name, and are 
looked up to; they have done no harm to any one. Alas! 
what is this to build upon? When God looks at us, we 
are filthy rags. When we have done all, we are unpro- 
fitable. It is not what we may be by comparison with 
others of our fellow-sinners, but what we really are. De- 
pend upon it, there are many respectable people in hell. 

Or honesty? Do any pride themselves on their up- 
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right dealings? Hard, one would think, in these days of 
fraud, deceit, and adulteration, to find an honest man even 
in the world’s estimation. But who can say that he has 
always been open and truthful? never attempted to over- 
reach another? never taken an advantage? always been 
ready to suffer loss himself rather than deceive? Who 
that never exaggerated the truth, or kept back something 
belonging to the truth? Let such an one stand out; and 
if there be such an one to be found, does he pride himself 
upon his honesty? Does it give him a complacent peace ? 
What does God say? God says, ‘ Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” (Rom. xiv. 23.) His honesty is deficient in 
the right motive. It springs from a corrupt idea of being 
accepted for moral good; and not being a result of grace 
and the Holy Spirit, it is a mere fruit of a corrupt tree, 
which can only bring forth corrupt fruit, however glossy 
and inviting its outside apppearance. 

Or do any repose a trust in their sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness? There may be sincere and conscientious delu- 
sion. The poor heathen may be sincere in bowing down to 
blocks of wood and stone; they are still poor, lost, and 
perishing creatures. It is not sincerity that will recommend 
us to God, though sincerity we are to have. If we are wrong, 
through acting according to our conscience, we may be con- 
demned for not having sought more light, or taken the 
means of instructing the conscience. 

Or do some repose their trust in their deeds of charity? 
They think they can trust God will accept them for that. 
Mistaken, indeed, are they! If God has given them the 
means and the opportunity, it is only their duty; and in 
doing this duty they will be affected by many motives — of 
vainglory, and partiality, and feeling of trouble, and to be 
seen of men; a want of love to God, and faith, and humility, 
and love to man, which spoils all good actions,—so far as 
concerns their merit before God. 

Or do some place trust in being poor, or afflicted? You 
think that affliction and poverty will be rewarded in the next 
life. You cannot think that this lot is sent you unless it is 
to lead to something. The Bible tells us, that in heaven 
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are those who came out of great tribulation; and that La- 
zarus, who was sick, and poor, and had no shelter, was 
taken when he died to Paradise. But you forget that the 
Bible says, those who came out of great tribulation, now in 
heaven, “had washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb ;” which shows they were sincere, 
faithful, and humble penitents, truly trusting in Jesus, 
and not in anything they did or suffered. You forget that 
Lazarus would never have been carried away by the angels 
to bliss, had he not been a converted and believing child 
of God. For it is said, ‘Except ye be converted ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

So, brethren, any confidence arising from moral 
actions—of respectability before men, honesty, sincerity, 
conscientiousness, charity, suffering, will be of no avail, 
but be only building upon a sandy foundation, which will 
speedily be removed, and bring the more confusion in time 
of trial. 

III. Retigious Conripence. Ina still higher view, 
there is false confidence on religious grounds. ‘There are 
false religions, —religions which corrupt the truth, which 
teach less than the truth, which teach more than the 
truth. The Mahometan believes in God, but he believes 
not in the true God. He discards Jesus Christ, and adopts 
the impostor Mahomet. The Jew rejects Christ the Sa- 
viour, and therefore builds his hopes on a false religion. 
Some profess Christianity, but reject the Trinity, the 
Divine nature and the Atonement of Jesus Christ, the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost, and the truth of the fallen 
state of man: hence, do not worship the true God; for 
none is God but one, and that is He whom the Scriptures 
reveal—the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

However earnest then these may be, however moral 
in their lives, they build not upon the right foundation— 
their trust is false; and God preserve us from such fatal 
errors. The Romanist teaches, that we may trust in 
righteous acts—that we may claim for them acceptance— 
that we can be justified by them—that they can put away 
sin, This, by the Gospel, is a false hope, and all who 
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build upon it must condemn themselves in the sight of 
God: for our best actions are not perfect, and no obedience 
but that of Christ himself was ever, or could be perfect. 
Instead of claiming reward for our actions, however good, we 
must ask pardon for their imperfections and shortcomings : 
for Christ’s sake it may please God to reward holy actions 
done in faith, but the moment we claim it for them as of 
justice, that instant are we condemned. 

How much less can your trust be in any religious 
exercises! Your attendance at the house of God—you 
know how imperfect are your prayers; you know of the 
worldly thoughts that mingle with your devotions; you 
know how often your lips move, but your heart is not 
responding. God's ear is ready, but no heartfelt petition 
ascends from your breast. You know how unloving your 
service is; how irregular and careless you are in attendance 
at the Lord’s Table. Your Saviour has commanded that 
sacrament as a duty; He has laid it on you as a remem- 
brance of His death and bloodshedding for you; He has 
ordained it as a means of spiritual support for your soul ; 
and yet, how few of you seize every opportunity! how 
many of you, by the irregularity and infrequency of your 
attendance, and, alas! many more by absence altogether, 
show how little real faith you have! how little sincere 
endeavour for your soul you feel constrained to make! 
You cannot, with any reason, if such were a ground of trust, 
plead your religious duties as a ground of trust. 

Say you, it is faith you trust in? This is a false trust, 
too. If your faith does not produce an earnest life it is a 
dead faith. But it is not on any faith that we can trust. 
Faith is the means to enable us to lay hold of something 
else, even to lay hold with our hearts upon Jesus Christ. 
But faith itself we must not rest upon. We must rest and 
trust in Jesus the Son of God, who died for us, and who 


ever liveth to make intercession for us. 


Nor must we think that trust in Jesus Christ is all 
we need. We must have such a trust as disposes us to 
obey Him, to acknowledge Him as the Head of His 
Church over us. It is not in feeling saved that is the 
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test and sign of the reality of our acceptance and union 
with Jesus; we must have the sign of the witness—the 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirit—that is, we must 
show forth in our lives the fruits and graces of the Spirit, 
and have, besides, the inward witness of sincerity and 
love. You will hear people say they know they are saved ; 
they feel it inwardly; and yet you will see bitterness 
and rancour, malice and hatred, exhibited in their conduct. 
They are plainly deceived, vainly trusting to a feeling. 

Teats of Scripture are often warped by self-deceit, and 
made the ground of false hopes. Take that consoling 
passage, ‘“‘ There is now no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus.” (Rom. viii. 1.) This is a passage which 
leads some who use it without due care to place a mis- 
taken trust in it. Who are those of whom this is said? — 
of all? of any one that simply believes? No! for it is 
said of those “ who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” And who are in Christ Jesus ? How are we grafted 
into Christ Jesus? ‘As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” (Gal. iil. 27.) 
“ Buried with Him in baptism.” (Col. ii. 12.) “ The 
cup ”"—“ the bread ””— “is it not the communion of the 
blood—of the body—of Christ?” (1 Cor. x. 16.) So Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are means of being in Christ Jesus, 
besides believing. To take comfort from that promise we 
must, then, be truly “im Christ Jesus.” 

“The blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin.” (1 John, 
i. 7.) This is quoted often irreverently, and leads to a 
false trust. Of whom is this said? of those who are walk- 
ing in the light. “ If we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
(1 John, i. 7.) 

“All things work together for good” (Rom. viii. 28), 
is often quoted, and the latter part of the verse left out. 
But to whom is the promise made? To all? to the care- 
less? No; “to them that love God.” So, we see, we must 
be careful to understand the terms upon which God has 
promised us salvation and mercy. We must receive the | 
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whole counsel of God, and compare Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, lest we make the word of God of none effect by our 
traditions of favourite opinions and one-sided views. Our 
salvation by Jesus Christ consists not only in the pardon 
of sin, but in the renewal also of all the powers of our 
soul in righteousness and true holiness. We must have 
penitence, a deep sense of our own unworthiness, a right 
faith out of a devout and sincere heart, a full trust in 
the merits of Christ alone as the ground of our accept- 
ance, of our justification; and we must diligently labour 
in all holy exercises of faith and love, obedience and pa- 
tience, regularity and holy fear, accounting ourselves never 
otherwise than far behind where we ought to be, ever 
“‘ pressing forward towards the mark of the prize of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus ;” growing in grace, and in 
knowledge, built up in Christ through His Spirit. Then 
shall we be fortified for trial. Sorrows and pains will not 
cause us to despond; nor shall we fear the approach of 
dissolution. Death will have no terrors. We shall not 
have trusted to the vain hope of a death-bed repentance, 
nor rested our hopes upon false grounds. We shall be 
prepared to meet the Bridegroom with our lamps trimmed 
and lights burning, ready to go in with Him to the ever- 
lasting feast. 

This was the life of faith of the first Christians as 
they were taught of the Spirit. They were pricked in 
their hearts and converted. They were anxious inquirers. 
They were baptized, continued steadfastly in the holding 
the Apostles’ doctrine, adhered to the Apostles’ fellowship in 
one body, were constant in breaking of bread, that is, the 
Lord’s Supper, and in prayers, that is, public worship ; 
and fear came upon all, that is, while firmly trusting they 
had no boastful confidence, and they exercised charity even 
out of their poverty. (Acts, ii. 37-45.) Such preparation, 
such trust, was that of the Apostle Paul. No one had more 
to boast of in morality, in righteous acts, in zeal, in expe- 
rience ; yet he said, ‘‘ What things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ... . that I may win Christ, 
and be found in Him, not having mine own righteousness, 
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which is of the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 
(Philip. iii. 7-9.) 

Eminent though he was, yet he counted himself of 
sinners the chief. Trustful in the grace of Christ, he yet 
laboured to keep under his body by discipline, and watch- 
fulness, and prayer, and the breaking of bread, and be- 
came filled with desire for heavenly bliss, so as to be ‘‘in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and be with 
Christ.” And when the time came his trust was in a sure 
place. He had built upon a good foundation, and he could 
say,—-and may God grant each one of us to be able to 
say with truthful, humble, and enlightened confidence, 
when the last sands of the hour-glass of life are passing out 
—‘‘JT am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them aiso that love His 
appearing.” (2 Tim. iv. 6-8.) 
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‘ JOB, XXxill. 27, 28. 

“ He looketh upon men, and if any say, I have sinned, 
and perverted that which was right, and it profited 
me not; he will deliver his soul from going into the 
pit, and his life shall see the light.” 


You will easily call to mind, my brethren, the circum- 
stances under which these words were first spoken. They 
were addressed to the patriarch Job by Elihu, at a time 
when that eminent man was at the very lowest mark of 
temporal distress. By a sudden and unexpected calamity 
he had been deprived, in one day, of his property, his sub- 
stance, and his children; in addition to this, permission 
| was given to Satan to exert his utmost power against him, 
| with but one exception, namely, that he was not to touch 

his life. Satan exercised the permission thus given to 
him. and, in consequence, we read that Job was sorely 
afflicted ; he was covered with sore boils from the sole of 
| his feet to the crown of his head, till, being thus tortured 
ia body and agonised in mind, he sat him down in ashes, 
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and was ready to curse the very day upon which he had 
been born. One after another of his three friends came 
to comfort him and condole with him under his afflic- 
tions; but these well-meant, though ill-advised efforts, 
served only to aggravate the distress which they were 
intended to soothe. At length, Elihu, the others having 
failed, came to administer what comfort was in his power 
to the afflicted patriarch ; but although his counsels con- 
tained more wisdom than those that had come from the 
other three, yet he, too, misunderstood the case of Job. 
He regarded him as a vain-glorious and self-righteous per- 
son, and consequently, as in the text, you find him urging 
the patriarch to the duty of repentance by the two-fold 
considerations: first, of God’s universal inspection of men: 
and, secondly, by the consideration of the blessing which 
follows on a sincere repentance. 

Now it will not be necessary for me to dwell at greater 
length upon the circumstances connected with the history 
of Job, because we may consider the words of the text in- 
dependently altogether of the context, and of the occasion 
upon which they were first spoken; and in the brief prac- 
tical consideration which I intend, by the blessing of God, 
to give to them to-night, I would ask you to consider with 
me these three points as arising out of the text':— 

The first is, the fact that God looketh upon men ; 

The second is, the character of a true penitent as here 
portrayed ; 

Ané the third is, the blessing which follows upon a 
sincere repentance. 

May the Holy Spirit of God, without whom there is: 
nothing holy, nothing wise, nothing good, may He be pre- 
sent, in all His life-giving power and influence, with us: 
at this time, enabling us rightly to apprehend and duly to: 
profit by this portion of His revealed word. 

And first, let me call your attention to the plain fact 
that is affirmed in the text. ‘God looketh upon men;” 
this is the doctrine of God’s omniscience; the doctrine 
that God’s eye is ever open upon all the ways of all the 
sons of men, so that we can never be concealed from 
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his glance; that, go wheresoever we may, whether in 
the crowd or in solitude, we can never escape from the 
eye of God. He looketh down from His throne in the 
heavens upon all the sons of men, and no transaction 
can take place in this abode of men of which God is not 
cognizant; His eye is ever open upon us: nor is it only 
the fact that He sees our outward actions, He sees the 
very thoughts of our hearts, He reads the motives from 
which those actions spring, He knows the secret principles 
which generate the outward conduct, so that we are ever 
moving, thinking, and acting in the presence of that Om- 
niscient One, to whom all hearts are open —from whom no 
desires can, by possibility, be hid. This is a very marvel- 
lous truth—it almost baffles our comprehension—that the 
eye of God should, at this moment be open upon us in 
this assembly, reading, knowing, registering the thoughts 
of every human being here before me: nor only upon us 
in this assembly, at this time, but that eye has ever 
been open upon us from our infancy, till this very time, 
so that wheresoever we have been, under whatsoever 
circumstances, never, for one single moment, have we been 
detached from the inspection of God. Nor only is this 
the case with regard to ourselves, but the eye of God is 
open upon the entire universe; sothat wherever there is a 
creature that has been formed by His hand and sustained 
by His bounty, the eye of God is open upon all the ways 
and doings of that creature ;—nothing can be hid from the 
universal glance with which God regards the entire uni- 
verse. But though this truth be thus a very wonderful 
} one, the smallest reflection will show us that it must be a 
necessary attribute of God. How should God govern the 
world if He were not able at one glance to scan the 
thoughts and actions of all mankind? However won- 
derful the truth may be, we may perceive, at a moment's 
glance, that it is an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being; that He would not be God if He were not om- 
niscient. And therefore it is that the Scriptures so 
frequently, and with such a variety of expressions, set be- 
fore us this momentous truth. For example: in order to 
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represent this truth we are told that “The eyes of the Lord 
run to and fro throughout the whole earth, to show himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect toward 
him.” We are told again, ‘‘ That the eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good;” again, 
‘‘The Lord's throne is in heaven; His eyes behold, His 
eyelids try the children of men.” Again: ‘‘ Can any hide 
himself in secret places that I should not see him? saith 
the Lord ;” and again, “ All things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 
Thus there cannot be a more plainly-revealed doctrine 
than this doctrine contained in the first clause of the text, 
God “looketh upon men;” and with all its wonderful- 
ness, let me remind you again, what a practical doctrine 
this is. Oh! if we could but realise this great truth, that 
we, day by day, and hour by hour, live, and think, and 
move, and act, and speak in the presence of the heart- 
searching God; before Him, who “ will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing which men have 
done, whether it be god or bad;” what an all-constraining 
influence would the belief of this truth exercise to restrain 
us from evil, and to impel us to do that only which is 
acceptable in God’s sight! How many a crime is there, 
which would never be committed if the criminal had 
not first promised himself secrecy in the commission of 
it! from how many a guilty trespass, even of human laws, 
would men shrink and recoil, if only they thought that a 
human eye was observant of them in the moment when 
they were about to commit the guilty act! and oh! if 
we had the vivid impression upon our minds, that God’s 
eye is ever upon us—that we can never conceal our- 
selves from His gaze—that He is ever looking down upon 
us, and that with a view to register the actions which we 
commit, in order that they may be brought forward here- 
after, that we may be judged according to our works ;— 
I say again, how would not the reflection of this restrain 
from evil, and impel to righteousness! It is a truth 
which ought to be full of warning to the ungodly and un- 
converted, whilst, on the other hand, it is a truth full of 
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comfort to the true children of God. Yes, to them we 
may say, God looks down upon you with an eye of love, 
with an eye of pity and compassion. He knows the way 
that you take—He can supply you that strength which 
you need to withstand the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil— His power is equal to His know- 
ledge, and when trial, perplexity, and affliction assail you, 
He knows the exact force of your outward afflictions, and 
the exact measure of your inward feebleness, and He can 
measure out to you supplies of grace, according to all your 
need. 

But now let us pass on to notice what is brought before 
us, secondly, in the text; namely, the character of a true 
penitent. That character is portrayed to us under three 
main outlines. 

Observe, there is, first of all, the personal conscious- 
ness of sin—‘ I have sinned.” This is sin brought home 
to the individual—sin acknowledged—sin confessed as a 
burden resting upon the individual himself; not merely a 
burden shared in common with others; not merely a debt, 
to which a vast multitude besides are liable, as well as 
himself, and which, therefore, seems to lose a degree of 
its importance by the fact that it is so common; but 
here is sin brought home to the individual as his own 
burden, his own debt, his own intolerable weight, from 
which he must be delivered, or he will sink in everlasting 
ruin. 

My brethren, this appears to me to be one of the main 
characteristics of true repentance. How many and many a 
person is there who will be quite free to confess that we 
are all ‘“‘ miserable sinners,” that ‘‘ we have erred and gone 
astray from God’s ways like lost sheep,” and yet this 
confession is made with no great compunction of heart, 
with no great desire to know how this burden of sin may 
be removed, and how this debt may be cancelled. But 
when once he becomes a subject of true repentance, he 
looks off from others, simply to his own case ; he begins 
to feel his sin as a burden pressing upon him individually, 
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and he cries aloud for deliverance, as one who knows that 
he has a weight upon him from which he must be set 
free, or eternity will be one of misery to him. This is the 
first element in the character of a true penitent,—the 
personal consciousness of sin -—‘‘ I have sinned.” 

My brethren, let me ask you, Have you ever felt sin 
thus as your burden? You may often have been ready to 
acknowledge, and, no doubt, you often have acknowledged 
in some general confession of sin, and supplication for 
mercy at the throne of grace, the fact, that we are all 
“miserable sinners ;” but I ask you once again, Have you 
ever realised that great flaw of your moral nature, in virtue 
of which that mind with which you were born is enmity 
against God, and not subject to the law of God, and by na- 
ture cannot be? Have you ever realised the fact, as regard- 
ing yourselves individually, that the God in whose hands 
you live and breathe, and whose are all your ways, you have 
not glorified; that if you were weighed in the balance you 
would be found wanting; that to you belongs, personally 
and individually, the guilt of having perverted talents 
which God gave you to be employed for His glory, of having 
abused precious opportunities granted to you for serving 
God? and have you, farther, realised the fact, that “the 
wages of sin is death,” and that an unpardoned sinner can 
never enter the kingdom of God? Oh, if you have never 
yet realised this truth, God grant that even now the spell 
under which you have been hitherto held might be broken, 
and that you might be led to ask, with all the earnestness 
that a consciousness of personal guilt might well promote, 
‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 

But again: there is another element put before us in 
the text, belonging to the character of a true penitent. 
Not only does he exclaim, “ I have sinned,” but he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ I have perverted that which was right.” Now 
observe here the absence of all self-excusing. An in- 
sincere penitent will always endeavour rather to palliate 
his fault than otherwise; to extenuate his trespass ; to 
find out some excuse which appears, in some measure, 
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to palliate, even if it does not justify, the fault which 
he has committed. That is not the case with a true 
penitent. He will be rather ready to aggravate than 
to extenuate the sins of which he is conscious. That 
great Apostle, who, by the wonderful grace of God, was 
miraculously transformed out of a zealous persecutor into 
a still more zealous champion of Christianity, see how 
he speaks of himself. He exclaims of himself that he 
was “of sinners the chief.” His deep, sincere repentance, 
led him to see in his own sins an aggravation, a depth 
of heinousness, which could hardly have belonged to the 
sins of any other. And so it will always be with a true 
penitent. He will be ready to confess that all the guilt 
| is his own; he has perverted that which was right; and, 
so far from finding whether in external circumstances, by 
which he may have been surrounded, or in anything re- 
lating to his moral constitution, an excuse or a palliation 
for his sin, he will rather find, in all these circumstances, 
reason to aggravate the fault he has committed, and to 
make him exclaim, ‘“‘ I have perverted that which was 
right!” : 
And notice another element: ‘“ It profiteth me not!” 
Here is the utter disappointment; the hopeless dissatis- 
faction which, one day or another, sooner or later, every 
‘sinner will find in the result of his sin. I believe that 
every transgressor of God always must be brought, at 
one time or another, to exclaim, ‘ It profiteth me not!” 
It may be that this exclamation will never come until 
it is too late for anything else but to aggravate the bitter 
condemnation, which is the wages of sin: but, sooner or 
later, every sinner will have to exclaim this, ‘ It profiteth 
me not!” Sin always comes with the offer of profit. 
The temptation to transgress would fall powerless, if it 
were not accompanied with the bribe of some prospective 
advantage. How did Satan prevail against our first 
parents in the garden of Eden? By promising them 
higher advantages,—‘ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil;” ye shall attain to higher meaures of wisdom 
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and richer happiness than you. now possess. Such was | 
the bribe. What was the result? Were not our first — 
parents, as they were expelled from that happy garden 
which their sin had defiled, living examples of the truth 
that ‘‘ sin profiteth not?” 2 | 

Oh, that every sinner, pressing the downward road 
that leads to everlasting ruin, might be brought to see 
and to feel this in time! 

Oh, that the victim of intemperance might realise the 
truth of the unprofitable character of sin ere it be too 
late! What will his intemperance profit him on that day 
when, with a shattered constitution, and ruined character, 
and emaciated body, he is about to pass into eternity! 
that eternity, of which it is written in God’s word, the 
drunkard shall not “ inherit the kingdom of God!” 

Oh, that the Sabbath-breaker, who is tempted to 
violate God’s law — ‘Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy”’—hby seeking pleasure, and his own advan- 
tage, and following out his own amusement on that day, 
which God hath commanded to be kept holy ;—oh, that 
he might awake to the contemplation, how miserably he 
will have to ask, at some future time — ‘“* What has 
it profited me that I have thus broken God’s holy 
laws ?” 

Oh, that the man, who is immersed from year to year’ 
in the pursuit of those riches of earth, not one fraction 
of which can he carry with him across the margin of death 
into eternity—oh, that he might be led to ask in time, 
‘* What shall it profit me, if I gain the whole world, and 
lose my own soul?” 

And oh, that one and all, who are living in reckless- 
ness and irreligion, unconcerned for the honour of God 
and the salvation of their undying souls, might be led to 
exclaim, when the exclamation may be followed by a true 
repentance and a bright hope of heaven, “ Sin profiteth 
me not!” 

These are the elements of the character of a true 
penitent; there is the personal consciousness of sin ex- 
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pressed in the words, “‘ I have sinned; ” there is the self- 
condemnation expressed in the sentence, “I have per- 
verted that which was right;” and there is that sense of 
utter dissatisfaction which, sooner or later, all must feel 
to be result of sin, expressed in the words, ‘It profited 
me not.” 

And now, my brethren, let us look, in conclusion, 
at the blessed effects which follow upon a true repent- 
ance. 

We have glanced at the doctrine of God’s omniscience ; 
we have endeavoured to contemplate the fact that God 
looks upon all men, surveying all hearts, reading all ac- 
tions, beholding everything we see, or think, or do. We 
have also seen what is the character of a true penitent ; 
and there is, to my mind, something very striking and 
very interesting in the associations of the text,—I mean, 
the association between the doctrine of God’s omniscience 
with the character of a true penitent, and with the results 
following upon his sincere repentance. What I mean to 


“say is this: the representation here of God as looking 


down upon men, and beholding all their ways, is not 
of God as an angry, stern Being, marking in order to 
punish and destroy, but the representation is of God as 
looking down with an eager, wistful, longing eye for the 
deliverance —for the salvation—of those upon whom He 
thus looks. It is like the look of an eager father after 
some prodigal child who has wandered from his father’s 
home, and for whose return that parent eagerly looks 
and longingly waits; and so we are taught by the text 
that God looks down from His throne in heaven upon 
men, and wheresoever He sees the first kindling of a true 
repentance — the first emotion of godly sorrow for sin — 
wheresoever He hears the first penitential cry coming 
up from a broken and contrite heart,—‘ I have sinned;” 
“T have perverted that which was right;” “ It profited 
me not;” that very moment the voice of welcome, the sound 
of mercy, may reach the penitent’s heart, and God “ will 
deliver his soul from going into the pit, and his life shall 
see the light.” 
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There are two things put before us in this declaration: 
there is, first, deliverance from condemnation—‘“ He will 
deliver his soul from going into the pit;” this speaks of 
free, full, complete forgiveness,— that forgiveness which 
God can grant, consistently with His own attributes, for 
the sake of what Christ has suffered —that forgiveness 
which flows from the mercy of God in having provided 
a Saviour who once shed His precious blood on the cross, 
that whoever looks to Him in simple faith may receive 
remission of sin. God has provided a way through which 
the vilest sinner may be cleansed, and the farthest prodigal 
may return. ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin;” “The Lord is long-suffering, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance ;” 
and Christ “is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” 

But not only is there mention here of a complete and 
full deliverance from sin, but there is mention also of 
translation to reward,—‘“ his life shall see the light.” 
Not only shall he be ransomed from the consequences of 
sin — eternal death, but he shall be translated to ever- 
lasting life; he shall be made the possessor of the in- 
heritance which is “incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” 

These are the blessed results of a true repentance,— 
this the happy, the glorious portion of those who are led, 
first, to mourn for sin, and then to trust to the Saviour as 
to one who can ransom from all guilt, and pardon all 
iniquity. 

Beloved brethren, let me invite you, one and all, to 
look to that Saviour; believe in His power ; believe, also, 
in His willingness. 

You cannot doubt his power to save, for He is “God 
over all, blessed for ever,” possessed of all the attributes 
which belong to J ehovah, and “the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.’ 

And why should you doubt His willingness? His 
willingness is equal to His power. Can stronger proof 
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be needed of this than is supplied by the agony which He 
freely underwent in the garden, and on the cross ? 

Look to that Saviour ; lift up your hearts to Him, who 
invites you—calls you—bids you to trust in Him, and 
take an assured hold of this blessed truth, that He is as 
willing as He is “able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by Him.” 
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Sr. Luxe, viii. 18. 
“ Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.” 


Tuesz words, my brethren, or words like them, or types, 
figures, and parables, to impress their meaning, are found 
in every portion of God’s written word. They follow as 
the natural rider and postscript to each solemn command, 
as the consequence to each solemn warning. First, God 
teaches—lJays down His will for man—shows man what 
is good for him—then adds the penalty of neglect and 
heedlessness ; the ‘Take heed, therefore, how ye hear ;” 
sealing, as it were, His word within the hearer’s heart, and 
guarding it lest it pass away. Thus the covenant of cir- 
cumcision, with all its accompanying privileges, given to 
Abraham and his seed, is at once followed by the ‘“ Take 
heed ;” the declaration of the danger of neglect. ‘ The un- 
circumcised man . . . that soul shall be cut off from his 
people . . . he hath broken my covenant ;” é. e. he hath 
not taken heed to that which he knew that I commanded. 
| So, again, the conclusion of the law is: ‘Set your hearts 
) unto all the words that I testify among you this day.” 
Why? ‘The answer is at once given: “for it is not a vain 
thing for you; because it is your life.’ For no man 
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who has ever received one single call or warning, or 
one distinct command from the Most High God, can 
ever be in the same position as before. Defore he knew 
not, now he does know, and therefore is his will engaged. 
Darkness and ignorance are one thing, obstinate neglect 
aud heedlessness altogether another ; therefore the 
privileges of light and teaching ever bring with them 
a corresponding responsibility. ‘If I had not come and 
spoken to them,” says our Blessed Lord, ‘they had not 
had sin, but now they have no cloke for their sin.” 

Thus, as the blessed gifts of peace and reconciliation 
are now freely offered to all, as the clearer Gospel notes 
now sound throughout the land, as the time is shorter and 
the responsibility greater, and since, if the one great 
opportunity of Christ’s presence be lost,*too likely all is 
lost for ever; in shorter, even more emphatic diction, does 
our Lord press His claims on His hearers’ attention, and 
mark the danger of neglect. ‘“‘ He that hath ears to hear,” 
He cries, ‘‘let him hear.” ‘‘ He called the multitude and 
said unto them, Hear and understand.” Or He gives 
them the awful parables of the pounds and talents, or the 
still more awful figure of the barren fig-tree—all converg- 
ing to the same end, and teaching the same lesson, that 
“unto whomsoever much is given, there shall be much re- 
quired ;” and ‘‘to whom men have committed much, of 
him they will ask the move.” 

So then here, as we read, as a fitting sequel to the 
parable of the sower, He warns His own disciples solemnly, 
“Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.” , 

Consider, I pray you, the connexion of the words, and 
you will see, I think, that they possess:a very awful force. 
“Take heed, therefore,” says the Lord. Wherefore? Let 
us examine this. The Sower has gone forth. The pre- 
cious Seed is freely scattered. The ground has been 
watched and cared for. The nourishing dew and the en- 
livening sun-ray have done their. work upon it. Even 
more—the harvest itself is ended. Yet, alas! how dis- 
appointing a sight! how mournful to contemplate! In 
four places has the rich Seed been sown. In all but the 
fourth, as it seems to our imperfect vision, It has been 
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altogether wasted. The fowls of the air have devoured it 


by the wayside. The sun has scorched it on the rocks. 
The thorns have sprung with it on the thorny ground, and 
choked it “A remnant, and a remnant only, has indeed 
been saved; other “fell on good ground, and brought 
forth an hundredfold.” 

And now, observe, lest we should press too closely the 
analogy between heavenly and earthly things—lest we 
should perchance imagine that our hearts, altogether like 
the ground on which the husbandman’s seed is sown, are 
mere senseless, powerless agents, barren, stony, thorny, 
fertile, by irresistible chance and fortune, devoid alto- 
gether of any responsibility in this matter, called upon to 
make no effort or exertion of will; or again, lest it 
should appear to us that the Divine Sower, less wisely than 
an ordinary earthly sower, should have flung His Seed 
loosely and at random, where no possible result of fruit 
could follow; our Lord marks very clearly, and at con- 
siderable length, these four points:—1. That it is God’s 


intention, and if so, that it is in our power, and therefore 


that it is our duty, that we Should be so disposed as to 
receive His sowing into hearts which are represented 
by the good ground. 2. The certainty of ultimate de- 
tection if we neglect this duty. 3. The equally certain 
retribution which awaits neglect. 4. The unspeakable 
reward for those in whom that good and precious Seed is 
rightly received. ‘No man,” He continues, ‘when he 
hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth 
it under a bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, that they 
which enter in may see the light.’’ Do not, He would 
seem to say, suppose for a moment that all this loss of 
Seed is other than grievous and awful. Think not, indeed, 
to speak humanly, that such is God’s intention. ‘That pre- 
cious Word of His is given for far other objects. That Word 
is indeed Life and Light. And as the bright flame of a 
candle set on a candlestick leaps upwards and enlightens 
the whole interior of a room, so should be the work of 
God's Word within the Christian’s heart; 7%. e. not trod- 
den down, not extinguished in one feeble flash, not 
smothered by surrounding objects, but penetrating through- 
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out—dividing and clearing all—enlightening, warming, 
vivifying, filling with brightness, and joy, and gladness. 
Such is God’s purpose; if it be not accomplished, the 
fault of failure lies in the heart of man. 

But again, though truly we see not now, though now 
it is often hard or impossible to distinguish between those 
in whom the good seed is springing up freely and health- 
fully, and those in whom its growth is checked and 
stinted, or trodden out; yet remember, as the next verse 
implies, a time is coming when all shall be made plain 
and manifest, when man’s responsibility shall be fully 
acknowledged, and his shortcomings shall be fearfully 
avenged. ‘“ Nothing,” our Lord continues, “‘is secret, that 
shall not be made manifest; neither anything hid, that 
shall not be known and come abroad.” Then shall the 
reckoning be. ‘Then shall it be clearly seen and brought 
to light, how the good Seed has been plenteously and con- 
tinually sown in many a heart, and scarcely sown before 
lost for ever, how opportunities and calls have been 
neglected, graces and mercies slighted, warnings and ex- 
amples lightly put aside; in a word, the man’s struggle 
against Grace through a whole life-time shall be laid bare, 
step by step, and feature by feature, then, when the time 
of Grace shall be no more. 

But what, my brethren, is this reckoning? When the 
King taketh account with His servants, how, then, shall 
He reward and punish? What shall be done to them in 
whose heart the good Seed has indeed grown to perfection, 
and to them wherein —so far as results and fruitage are 
concerned—it has utterly died away? Our Lord adds 
this also: ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even 
that which he seemeth to have.” This is the reward, this 
the fitting punishment also. On the one hand there is 
added; on the other, taken away. Simple few words! 
And yet in these are contained, believe me, no less than 
Heaven and Hell themselves. For what, after all, is 
Heaven? Not, surely, an absolute change, a new begin- 
ning; but the continuation, increase, development, and 
accomplishment of that which is here given, and which is 
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here begun. It is the brightening and clearing of that 
which is indeed, for the present, not darkness, but twi- 
light—the]perfecting of that which is not non-existent but 
imperfect here—not an unclothing and stripping off of 
what we have, but the clothing of it with immortality. 
And .again, what is Hell? Surely it is simple depriva- 
tion—the separation of the soul from God, without Whose 
presence within it there must be for ever that utter void 
—that bitter sense of misery — that everlasting hunger— 
that thirst and intensity of craving, which is indeed in 
itself no negative, but the extremest and most positive 
agony. But the soul which has suffered the Word of God 
to die within it has already made its choice, and sepa- 
rated itself from God. And thus our Lord, teaching us 
that the change is indeed slight between the actual con- 


. ditions of the neglectful, worldly-minded sinner, and of the 


lost soul, declares that there shall be taken from him, not 
that which he hath, but ‘that which he seemeth to have,” 
or “‘thinketh that he hath.” It is not a change, but merely 
a manifestation of his true condition. He ‘“ seemed to be 
something.” He knew not that he was “wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked;” but now he 
stands confessed. He has been so, it may be, for a long 
time: but none other knew; nay, he himself knew it not. 
The good Seed had been decaying within him for many 
a long year past, but external decency covered his loss, 
and conventional goodnature saw it not. Just as some 
fearful, lurking, rottenrness may lie in the tissues of the 
flesh, penetrating, piercing deep, eating out fibre, and 
nerve, and bone, and yet for a time be hidden. The 
vital juices do not their appointed work. Muscular 
strength flags. The food nourishes not. Then, at length 
it bursts out on the very surface of the skin, and the dis- 
ease is evident to all. The man, in reality, is no worse 
than he was before. The difference is only, that all now 
perceive his malady. So shall it be hereafter. The man’s 
own doing has been the stifling of Grace within him. His 
soul has refused and turned away from it. He sought 
far other things. THis soul, could he but see it, from the 
stifling of that only source of life, the Word of God, has 
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grown black and mortified. The light within him has 
been darkened. The heart has long been like some 
-sepulchre filled with crumbling fragments of that which 
once was life. Now, at length, the fair mask is altogether 
torn away. The very semblance of decency is taken from 
him. There is no more pretence of religion—no more 
fair show of seeking after Grace—no greenness, as once 
there was, however fading and sickly—no brightening 
even of hope—no fresh sowing—no husbandman’s care 
for ever. The time is past. ‘‘ Then shall appear the 
wrath of God in the day of vengeance, which obstinate 
sinners, in the stubbornness of their own heart, have 
heaped upon themselves, which despised the goodness, 
patience, and long-suffering of God, when He calleth 
them continually to repentance. Then shall they call 
upon me, saith the Lord, but I will not hear; they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me: and that 
because they hated knowledge and received not the fear 
of the Lord, but abhorred my counsel, and despised my 
corrections. ‘Then shall it be too late to knock when the 
door is shut—too late to cry for mercy when it is the 
time of justice.” 

And therefore does our Blessed Lord thus tenderly 
warn His disciples, ‘‘'Take heed how ye hear;” adding, as 
we read in St. Mark’s Gospel, ‘With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you; and unto you that have 
shall more be given.” ‘That is, at present you have, as 
men say, the law in your own hands. You can do nearly 
as you will. ‘There is no compulsion laid upon you. 
You are now the meters or measurers. You can measure 
out to the Most High God what measure you will. If you 
choose to profit, if you choose to let His words sink into 
your hearts, if you choose to bring forth fruit to His 
glory, it is, through His Grace, in your power to do go. 
It needs but the Will. There is no natural incapacity to 
hinder you. Under the influence of that life-giving word 
the rocky soil may become deep, rich, staple; the roadside 
shall no more be trodden; the thorns shall be rooted out. 
Not even deep sin can hinder it. ‘‘ The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose: it shall blossom abundantly, and 
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vejoice with joy and singing.” Such is its marvellous effi- 
cacy within the heart that gives itself to its control, that 
the Publican becomes an Apostle; the shameless sinner 
a deeply-loving Penitent; the persecuting Saul the de- 
voted Martyr Paul. Therefore you are now the meters. 
You may, as you will, refuse or accept; t.¢. develope or 
utterly stifle the results of the heavenly Sowing. Only 
remember, that as you deal now with God, in this measure 
will you be dealt with hereafter. ‘‘ Despisest thou the 
viches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering, 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance? But after thy hardness and impenitent heart 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds: to them 
who by patient continuange in well-doing, seek for glory 
and honour and immortality, eternal life; but unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath . . . but glory, 
| honour, and peace, to every man that worketh good.” 
IE And now, dear brethren, surely these words concern 
us greatly, and especially at a time like the present. The 
point, you have observed, which I have endeavoured to 
enforce, is the Responsibility of man in regard to the 
word of God. That is to say, that God never sows for 
nothing. One thing follows or the other. The result of 
that sowing must be to make us, in the Apostle’s words, 
“vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction,” standing monu- 
| ments of His eternal wrath and justice; or, on the other 
hand, “‘ vessels ” of His love, and mercy, and grace. Our 
Responsibility is exactly proportioned to the amount of 
| love and care bestowed upon us ; the Fruit must be in exact 
| proportion to the abundance of the Sowing. True it is, 
that He who sows, alone gives the increase also; that the 
increase as well as the Sowing are most surely His. Yet 
equally true it is, that man may check that increase— 
nay, more, in His divine Counsels He has determined that, 
| unless man do the part allotted to him, the increase cannot 
| follow. ‘He could not do many mighty works,” we are 
told of our blessed Lord, “ because of their unbelief.” It is 
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because God has sown that man can make return. ‘ Work 
out your own salvation,” says the Apostle, ‘“‘ with fear and 
trembling: for it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do.” 

So, then, this is indeed a matter, little as men take 
it so, of life and death.. Every call which He vouchsafes 
to give us, every portion of His Scriptures striking home 
to our hearts, every word which the Heavenly Sower 
lets drop within them, must, for our very life’s sake, 
bear its fruit. Some fruit or other it will bear, quicken- 
ing the soul for heaven, or, in its very decay, ripening it 
for eternal misery. Ours is the Responsibility; ours 
that eternal reward, or eternal loss. The neglected and 
ignorant, the little child, the heathen in his darkness, 
the captive of the devil fast bound m misery and iron 
whose chains have not yet been loosed, the leper still 
uneleansed, the wounded soul, on whom the Shadow of 
‘Christ passing’ has never fallen: for these, as we doubt not, 
there is mercy at the hands of Him whose “ compassions 
fail not.” But how with us? Can’ we say that the Hea- 
venly Sower sows not now within owr hearts? ITs it not 
true that there is a good work going on on all sides around 
us, which bids fair, so God prosper it, to reach even the 
very poorest and most neglected? Sermons, earnest calls, 
opened and free Churches, opportunities of Grace, have 
been multiplied almost infinitely among us. Scarce a town 
or village throughout our land but has, especially in this 
solemn Lenten season, its special services, and its watch- 
man loudly proclaiming from on high God’s gracious 
purposes for man. What a sight, for instance, have we 
here this night in this glorious Temple, whose every stone 
is marked with the impress of the love of the men of old, 
a very wonder of the world, with gates closed for centuries, 
and as it seemed, for ever, yet now freely opened to all! 
It is the same with the sister edifice of this great metro- 
polis. “The barren woman is indeed keeping house, and 
becoming a joyful mother of children.” All may enter at 
their will; all may “come to Jesus, that they may be 
saved.” 

And surely, my brethren, there is a Sowing here. Surely 
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we can perceive the certain tokens of the footsteps of that 
Holy Sower—of Him “ who soweth beside all waters?” It 


| is no other than His Voice, that Voice which “ breaketh 


the cedar-trees,” which is now ringing through the land, His 
| Spirit which is stirring the dry bones, His gracious in- 
fluences which are encompassing us on every side. Is it 
not true, too, that He has touched some hearts? Is it not 
certain that many who never entered a Church are now 
flocking, like the common people among the Jews, to “ hear 
the word of God?” Men’s hearts are stirred —feelings are 
kindled—their hopes are raised—they begin to have yearn- 
ings after better things; eyes unused to tears have wept 
at the earnest preacher’s words. Heavenly lore has been 
freely, indeed, imparted; our Lord’s mighty works and 
/ wondrous words have been brought home to many a heart ; 
the great fundamental doctrines of our holy faith have 
been clearly explained by the ablest preachers of the 
Church. Above all, my brethren, the Cross of Christ, 
in its wondrous length and breadth, and depth and height 
—the true refuge of the penitent, the true anchor of the 
Christian soul, has been the topic of many a discourse. 
So that Christ has indeed ‘“ been evidently set forth before 
men’s eyes,” as plainly as though ‘crucified among them.” 
And what, I pray you, is all this but the sure sign that 
the seed is at least lying on the surface of the soil; that 
it needs but that that soil should open itself freely to re- 
_ ceive it? May I not then, my brethren, considering 
our Lord’s solemn admonition to His disciples, “Take 
| heed, therefore, how ye hear,” ask you the question, ‘ How 
| is it with you? How do ye hear? Do ye so hear that 
the precious seed of God, thus sown, is germinating within 
| you? Are you indeed receiving, as St. James says, “ with 
| meekness that engrafted word, which is able to save your 
_souls?”? Does it “dwell in you,” as St. Paul says, 
“richly?” Are your hearts such as our Lord calls “ honest 
_ and good hearts, which bring forth fruit with patience ?” 
My brethren, is there not some cause why we should 
put such questions to ourselves, and honestly answer them ? 
Do men, I pray you, really recognise that Responsibility 
which, as I have shown you, rests on all who listen to the 
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Word of God, or whose feelings are kindled by it? Is 
there not a tendency among us to imagine that this is in 
itself all that is needed; that the mere sitting and hearing 
is in itself so complete a religious act as almost to super- 
sede all other? May it not be said truly, that to no few 
this is the very sum of their religion? That to have listened 
to a sermon or two on Sunday is enough devotion for the 
week ? 

Yet here stand our Lord’s warning words, ‘Take 
heed how ye hear.” ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given; whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away, 
even that which he seemeth to have.” If, then, we would 
so hear as to gain any practical result; if we would so hear ~ 
as to escape everlasting loss, we must ‘‘ take heed how we 
hear.” Hearing in itself is clearly not sufficient. A very 
little consideration will show us that this must beso. Re- 
member how much mere self-pleasing, how little thought 
of God, what entire carelessness of spiritual things, may be 
coincident with the act of hearing. The Wayside—the 
Stony Ground—the Thorns—what mean all these, but 
to teach us what may come of the mere act of Hearing? 
There is, in fact, less certain result in Hearing than in 
any other religious act. There is less effort, less love, as 
necessarily implied. Prayer needs an effort. It needs an 
effort to lift up the voice in the sound of praise and thanks- 
giving. The Lessons, again, need the effort of meditation. 
But the preacher’s words, for the most part, require none 
of these. A man addresses his fellow-men earnestly, in- 
deed, and from the word of God, yet so as to interest the 
intellect and affect the feelings. The imagination is stirred. 
Picturesque ideas are set before it. The ear is soothed by 
the easy flow of ready words. And, therefore, as we often 
find, many who care little for the other parts of God’s ser- 
vice are at least attracted by this. Even the ungodly will 
sit entranced by the eloquence of the preacher, and depart 
ungodly as before. ‘Also, thou son of man,” said God to 
the Prophet Ezekiel, ‘the children of thy people still 
are talking of thee by the walls and in the doors of the 
houses, and speak one to another, every one to his brother, 
saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that 
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cometh forth from the Lord. And they come unto thee as 
the people cometh, and they sit before thee as My people, 
and they hear thy words, but they will not do them... . And, 
lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument : 
for they hear thy words, but they do them not.” And is 
there not in all this the greatest present danger? It is 
no slight danger to have grown used to holy words, touch- 
ing calls, vivid descriptions of Christ’s love and mercy, 
the joys of heayen, the wailings of the lost, without cor- 
responding fruit. ‘‘The earth which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet 
for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God: but that which beareth thorns and briers is rejected, 
whose end is to be burned.” This was the very danger 
which ruined the Jews of old. They saw Christ’s mighty 
deeds; they heard His words; they were moved, stirred, 
kindled, hung on His very utterances—yet there it ended. 
Nay, those whose feelings are most readily touched are 
oftentimes exactly the very men whose danger is greatest. 
Just as the reader of romances glows with enthusiasm at 
the noble deeds and profound faith which others show, 
while the very continuance of excitement weakens his own 
power of will, and he is farther than ever from following 
those whom he so admires. 

Let us then, dear brethren, ‘‘ take heed how we hear.” 
Let us cease not, in this matter, to ‘‘ examine and prove” our 
own selves. How long have we been brought within the 
range of the gracious Sower’s seed? How earnest has been 
the teaching addressed to us? How clearly have we learnt 
to distinguish between right and wrong? With what 
pleasure have we listened? How have our hearts burned 
within us as it seemed that Jesus. Himself was ‘in the 
way with us?” Or, like Felix, “trembled,” as the preacher 
‘“yeasoned to us of righteousness, temperance, and the 
judgment to come ?” 

And where are the results? Has this same abundant 
Sowing indeed produced any fruit within us? Are we in- 
deed developing, in our daily life, the fruits of that Spirit 
which were sown in our hearts—“ love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
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fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ?” 
Are we indeed more loving, more anxious to alleviate the | 


troubles and sorrows of those around us; more charitable, 
more forbearing to those who injure us? Have we gained 
greater mastery over our irritable tempers and our unruly 
flesh? Are our hands and hearts more regularly and more 
earnestly, at least morning and evening, uplifted to that 
God who made us, through Jesus Christ our Lord? Do 
we study, with greater delight, God’s Holy Scriptures ? 
Do we keep, with greater pleasure and devotion, God's 
Holy Day of Rest? Are we beginning to draw nigh to 
God’s Holy Table? Can we look onward to death with a 
more comfortable hope of acceptance at the last? Are we, 
in a word, since our opportunities have become greater, 
and God’s calls more frequent, settling down more and 
more into the simple, earnest, sober, truthful, collected, 
upright, hopeful ways of men, whe, though indeed bearing 
about with them “the earthly house of this tabernacle,” know 
that they have before them ‘‘a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens?” Believe me, 
the soul of man needs exercise to be kept in health. Mere 
feelings, mere impulses, like sparks in fuel, need fanning 
into flame. There is no safety short of continual increase 
in well-doing. Each feeling must at once be tied down, 
be “brought to book” —to action; else quickly it dwindles, 
decays, withers, and in its very withering weakens and 
distracts the soul. As with the body, so is it with the 
soul. Neither is truly healthy and vigorous, unless con- 
stantly strained and tried. And such tests as these which 
I have suggested will alone teach us what we are doing, 
whether we are rightly hearing, or whether we are hear- 
ing for our own amusement, excitement, pleasure, to 
while away the time, indulging in a sort of spiritual 
dram-drinking, the end of which is surely death. There- 
fore does St. Peter make his ascending scale of practical 


. duties the true test of Christian progress; “giving all di-. 


ligence, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity. For if these 
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things be in you and abound, they make you that ye shall 
be neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our — 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Once more then, beloved brethren, “take heed how 
ye hear.” “Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.” Pray for, strive for, rest 
not, till you recognise in yourselves that ‘honest and 
good heart,” of which our Lord speaks; that is, a heart 
teachable, open to conviction ; like Nathanael’s ; guileless, 
drawing from God’s Word its natural consequences, steady, 
patient, trusting, loving, receiving meekly, holding firmly, 
suffering nothing to stand between itself and its known 
duties, listening simply that it may become better, seek- 
ing to know more and hear more, with the single aim of 
serving its God more faithfully and lovingly — crying 
ever, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth;” or, like 
the Psalmist in Psalm exix. the Church’s great Hymn of 
Duty, “Thy words have I hid within my heart, that I 
should not sin against Thee.” Such an heart has even 
| now, my brethren, its own special reward. It has the 
/ reward of that buoyant, cheery feeling which growth 
alone can give. Who knows not the wearmess, after all, 
of the worldly spirit ; ‘‘ seeking rest” for ever, but “ find- 
ing none?” the sense of hollowness, drooping, hopeless- 
ness, and void, which, even in prosperity, health, and 
wealth, lays hold upom and drags down the heart? And 
wherefore? Because, in truth, death and not life is there 
within. And the aching is, in fact, no other than the pains 
of death, already “gnawing” upon it. But where growth is, 
there life is; and where life is, there is joy. ‘‘ The same 
is my comfort in my trouble, for Thy word hath quickened 
me;” and therefore “the law of Thy mouth is dearer unto 
me than thousands of gold and silver,” “and how sweet 
are thy words unto my throat; yea, sweeter than honey 
| unto my mouth!” 

Lastly, hear our Lord’s own description of the blessed- 
ness of the rightly-hearing heart. “It was told him by 
| certain which said, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand 
| without, desiring to see thee. And He answered and said 
unto them, My mother and My brethren are these which 
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hear the Word of God, and do it.” This, then, is in our 
own power— to be the dearest, the very blood Relations of 
Christ, the Son of God. Such power has that word of 
His, leavening and working within us. Suffered to take 
root within us, it absolutely links us unto Him. As He 
is Himself the Word of the living God, so His word brings 
His very presence within us. All the tenderness of true 
relationship, the yearning love which the same blood brings 
ever with it, the same Hope, the same Kin, the same Inhe- 
ritance, with Christ Himself—all this is indeed theirs, 
even now in this present time, who thus “hear the word 
of God and do it.” 

Thus then, my brethren, should this our life become 
—of hearing ever—learning ever—ever deeply medi- 
tating—ever truly doing—a little ever and a little 
more —‘‘line upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
there a little,’ as becomes our imperfection. Like 
those wondrous insects of the branching coral, who, 
beneath the waters of the vast Southern Ocean, lay 
their slight foundation, ever adding a little, and still a 
little more, while, as years pass on, the work goes on in- 
creasing, till the little unperceived atom stands forth a fair 
island, bursting with tropical luxuriance of fruit and foliage; 
so should it be with us. The Seed is sown within our 
hearts. The heavenly Husbandman—the Builder also— 
isat work therein. Stifle It mot. Check Itnot. Trample 
It not rudely out. But cherish It. Suffer It. Give It 
free space. Leave Him who sowed to do His holy will. 
And It shall work mightily within you—moulding, lea- 
vening, forming, building, spreading, springing up and 
growing, as none “ knoweth how,” till there loom forth 
within the chaos of the natural heart the glorious Form 
and lineaments of ‘“ the perfect Man, the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” Himself. 


London; Printed by G. Barciay, Castle St. Leicester Sq. 
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« For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul 2?” 


WE cannot overrate our nature, as we cannot underrate our 
merit; we cannot think too highly of ourselves as im- 
mortals, or too humbly of ourselves as transgressors. 


| There is quite as much danger in our undervaluing our 


immortality, as there is in our exaggerating our merit. 


| In very deed we are more prone to the one than we are 


to the other ; for if self-righteousness slays its thousands, 
self-neglect slays its tens of thousands. The multitude 


_ who bear the Christian name are, in most part, so absorbed 


in things seen and temporal, so engrossed in the great 
world around them, and so dead to the little world within 


_ them, that they scarcely ever give a thought to the dread 


immortality with which their breast is freighted. How 
seasonable, then, how solemn, how startling the appeal 
of Him who will judge us, and whose judgment is ac- 


cording to truth; who spake what he knew, and knew 


what he spake; ‘‘in whom we live, and move, and have 
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our being ;” “who inhabiteth eternity,” and who alone, 
therefore, can grasp what is eternal! How seasonable, how 
solemn, how startling, how thrilling his challenge! ‘* What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?” 

The pith and point of the demand is the worth of the 
soul. Our simple aim, therefore, on this impressive oc- 
casion, in addressing this mighty throng, will be to prove 
to you, on the one hand, that the worth of the soul is im- ~ 
mense; aud that as a consequence, on the other hand, the 
loss of the soul is tremendous. ‘Let our hearts be uplifted 
to the Spirit of Truth, that He may accompany the testi- 
mony of His word with His own mighty power, so that it 
may come to us in demonstration of the Spirit, and in 
much assurance, to our salvation and to His praise, for 
Christ’s sake. 

The soul! that thinking, conscious, deathless, essence, 
which thrills and throbs in every tengment of clay before me 
and around me,—that soul! invisible, yet perceptible ; 
wrapped up in the mortal, yet itself immortal; passing away, 
yet never to end:—that soul! we argue that its worth is 
immense, because its origin was most exalted. Ifwe goup 
to the beginning of creation, and scan the simple history of 
its mighty architecture, we find, that in making other 
things God made them in a moment —in the twinkling 
of an eye; ‘‘ He spake and it was done;” He said, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light ;” ‘“‘ Let the earth bring 
forth,” and the earth brought forth; ‘“ Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly,” and the waters brought forth 
abundantly :—but when the Palace was finished and fur- 
nished, and the vicegerent monarch was to be created for 
it—when the temple had been made intelligent, reared, 
and adorned, and the high priest to minister in it, and 
offer up the sacrifice of praise and adoration, for the 
whole creation was needed, then there was a pause in 
the majestic process—council was held among the three 
in one, and God the Father, Son, and Spirit said, “ Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” and ‘so 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
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created he him.” Oh, unspeakable majesty and glory of 


the soul of man! It was a miniature of the great God — 
a mirror that reflected the divine image of God’s repre- 
sentative in this remote province of His boundless empire, 
revealing Him more than all the magnificent framework 
of materialism. But the mortal cannot represent the 
immortal, nor the physical the spiritual. Let it be borne 
in mind, therefore, that while ‘‘ God formed man out of 
the dust of the ground, He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul,”’—a soul 
instinct with life. There lay the grandeur, the greatness 
of man; and that grandeur and greatness pertained to the 
soul, that inspiration of the Almighty. And although it 
is true that soul has become desolate and debased, although 
the beauty has departed from it, and the crown has 


fallen from our head, nevertheless the temple in ruins 


has magnificent vestiges: the monarch in sackcloth, in 


‘prison, and in chains, has still an air of dignity around 


him ; and God Himself recognises that dignity, for God 
said, even after man had filled the earth with wickedness, 


until its Creator was provoked to scour it with the wide 


waters of the flood, even after that fearful demonstration 
of man’s rebellion and God's wrath against his iniquity, He 
said, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed,” because ‘“‘ in the image of God made he man.” 
My fellow-sinners! revere your own nature, regard 
your soul with awful reverence on the one hand, with 
deepest humiliation and sorrow on the other. Think what 
it was; think whence it fell; think what it may become ; 
how rich, how rescued, how restored! What, then, will it 
rofit a man to gain the whole world, and lose that dread 
treasure, that soul, which was made in the similitude of 
the Infinite? 


'}, We argue the worth of the soul from the vast capaci- 


iY 


“ties and powers with which it is endowed. What a wonder- 


ful thing is the mind of man! It is a marvellous mystery! 
We are not half alive to its amazing faculties! What a 
wondrous power does it give man over matter! How all 


_ things are put in subjection under him through its mastery! 
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not only the beasts of the field, and the fish of the | 
sea, and the fowls of the air, but the very elements of © 
nature themselves; so that man makes the winds to waft 
him, the steam to speed him, the sun to paint, the light- 
ning to flash his messages for him to the ends of the earth. 
All this is the power of the mind! all this the empire of 
soul! all this belongs to man, because of that dread 
essence breathed into him by the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty! And it is not merely the power to know that 
is so wonderful in man, although he, a little speck in the 
vast creation, can transport his thoughts to the ends of the 
earth, and to the heights of the heavens—though he can ~ 
track. the stars in their courses; gauge the depths of 
the earth; mete out the waters of the sea, reveal the 
secrets of the bowels of the globe; yet it is not the mere 
mighty capacity for knowledge which makes him so wonder- 
ful, but that he is big with moral qualities and affections 
for surpassing his mental powers: for there dwell in man 
what wondrous tempers, and dispositions, and passions! 
How wondrous is his power of love! how deep the bitter- 
ness of his hate! how dark his desperation of revenge! how 
insatiable and yearning his desires! how high the aspira- 
tions of his soul! how all the drops he gathers from the 
cisterns of created good can never slake or satisfy the 
yearnings of his immortal mind! how he still craves and 
longs after something higher and more pure than earth 
can furnish! What are all these mighty instincts and 
yearnings of his being, but so many indications that man’s 
soul was made for grand, lofty, and glorious things ? 

And, then, what a capability it has of enjoyment! what 
a capability of endurance! Can any mind fathom, or any 
tongue tell, what the soul has endured in its own deep 
remorse and dark despair? ‘The spirit of man ‘can 
sustain his infirmity; but a wounded spirit,” a soul self- 
tortured—a soul tormented as with care-—the worm that 
never dieth, ‘“‘ who can bear?” Yes; I well remernber one 
who had undergone much physical torture in the course 
of his long life, and who in his latter days suffered deep 
melancholy and black despair, how he told me, when God 
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was pleased to shine on him again, and give him hope and 
joy, that if all the physical sufferings he had ever under- 
gone had been concentrated into one hour of bitterness, 
that hour of bitterness would not have equalled one hour 
of the remorse and despair which had agonised him. 
The soul is the seat and centre of anguish or of ecstasy ; 
there real feeling dwells, there real emotion. Yes! if the 
soul of man is mighty to endure, it is no less mighty to enjoy. 
What are all the poor delights of sense, what all the gra- 
tifications of lust, what all the pomps and pleasures of a 
vain world, when compared with the conscious joy of faith, 
love, hope, and holiness? The truest happiness is within, 
“the well of water springing up into everlasting life,” 
that tide which flows through the soul’s channel from its 
fountain in heaven. There is no joy like that joy; it 
is such that it can make the pains of the body unfelt. 
The martyr’s agony was often swallowed up in his trans- 
port, as one of them said when burning at the stake: 
“You ask for a miracle, behold one; these flames are 
to me as a bed of roses.” Yet there was no miracle; 
it was the joy he had in the love of God shed abroad in 
his heart, passing all understanding, that made him in- 
sensible to the agony of the body: therefore the flames 
were to him asa bed of roses. There is no joy like the joy 
of the spirit; there is no torment like the torment of the 
spirit. So marvellous is the soul in its attributes; so 
mighty to enjoy, so mighty to endure! Is it not then to 
every man his one pearl, his treasure of untold value? 
What would he be profited if he were to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? 
~~’ But I argue the value of the soul still more em- 
phatically from its dread immortality. There is the 
mysterious attribute, compared with which all things tem- 
poral are but shadows and day-dreams. If man’s intel- 
lectual faculties, if man’s moral powers, if man’s gains 
and losses, enjoyments and sufferings, were all but the 
feverish dreams of threescore years and ten, then life, 
whether full of sorrow or of joy, were of little moment— 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;”—all 
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would be an incomprehensible mystery, an enigma and a 
dream. ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ;” and vexation 
of spirit. But if there belong to each one of us a 
dread immortality; if, when time shall be no longer, 
when sun, moon, and stars shall have passed away, and 
all that is visible to us be burnt up; if, then, the conscious, 
thinking, suffering, or enjoying essence within us shall be 
still existing, rejoicing or sorrowing, loving or hating, 
blessed or cursed, and that for ever and for evermore ;— 
if such be the soul of man, oh, the fearful grandeur that 
attaches to that dread pearl of price enclosed in each 
human casket of clay! How, beloved, how shall I shadow 
forth to you the overwhelming conception? The accumu- 
lated sufferings of mankind, from the fall of Adam to the 
consummation of all things, will bear no proportion to 
what a single lost soul must undergo: and the aggregate of 
all the happiness which the whole human race shall mean- 
time have enjoyed, will bear no comparison with the ocean 
of blessedness which one glorified saint shall hereafter 
exhaust. There will, if we may so speak, arrive a period 
in the revolutions of eternity, when the former will have 
endured, and the latter will have enjoyed, immeasurably 
more than earth ever knew: yet even then, the bliss of 
the one and the torment of the other will be only begun. 
The soul, then, the soul so awful in its immortality —oh, 
can we over-estimate it? ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
9 But we argue the worth of the soul still more em- 
* phatically from the fact that it was redeemed at an untold 
price : it was ransomed with the blood of God. There was 
but one sacrifice in the universe that could take away one 
sin or rescue one soul: there was but one High Priest in 
the universe that could offer for us the full, perfect, and 
sufficient oblation, satisfaction, and atonement; there was 
but One that could mediate between God and us, and so 
make peace; there was but One that, as man, could 
suffer, and, as God, as could save; there was but One that 
could render it possible for God to be just in justifying, 
reconciling Him to us, that we might .be reconciled to 
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Him ; there was but One alone found in the universe, and 
He was God's only-begotten Son, “ the brightness of His 
Father's glory, the express image of His person,” the ‘* Word 
which was with God, and was God,” “‘ who being in the form 


of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” It 


was He who “made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant;” it was He who ‘“ was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh,” dwelt among us, 
“God with us,” the Child born, the Son given, whose name 
was called Wondertul, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, and The Prince of Peace, “ by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing was made 
that was made;” He that “spake and it was done, com- 
manded and it stood fast;” who inhabiteth the universe, 
whose lifetime is eternity, whose garments,are the light, 
whose power is infinite: it was He, in our nature, that 
obeyed the law that we had disobeyed, and wrought out 
the righteousness that we could never fulfil; who bore 
the penalty due to each one of us, travelling in his 


strength to reconcile us to His Father. And all this He 


did, not by mere power, not with the lightning of His eye 
or the might of His right arm; but by the death of the 
cross, by toils and by tears, by agony and by blood. It 
was thus He ‘was made of God to us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” Go, 
heedless sinner, go to Gethsemane, behold His agony and 
bloody sweat, listen to his awful prayer,—* Oh, my Father! 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” Go to the 
foot of Calvary, and behold the darkening sun, the trem- 
bling earth, the rending rocks, the yawning graves; and 
hearken to that fearful cry: ‘*‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” and there learn the worth of the dread 
spirit, so prized by the Father that he withheld not his 
only Son from us, but delivered him for us all; so prized 
by the Son, that He shrunk not from the Virgin’s womb, 
recoiled not from the agony of the garden, forewent not 
the anguish of the cross, the shame, the curse, the death. 
Weigh thy soul in the balances of redemption; and then 
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say, what would it profit thee to gain the whole world and 
lose thy own soul ? 

_, But if the worth of the soul be so immense, the loss 
of the soul must be tremendous. We therefore argue the 
fearfulness of that loss, because it involves the sacrifice and 
the shipwreck of all for which man was first created, and 
which Christ has redeemed to him by His atoning blood — 
all that God can bestow or man can receive. For what 
has not God provided for them who unfeignedly love 
Him? “If He spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him for us all, how shall He not with Him also, freely 
give us all things?” Surely, ‘‘ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 


\ conceive, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
| love Him.” To be restored to His favour—to be adopted 
into His family—to have the light of His countenance 
' shining upon us—to have Him keeping us in all our 
| ways—to have all things working together for our good— 
to have Him continually walking with us, as a father 
' with his child, as a friend with his friend—to have His 


‘\. blessed word as our title-deed to eternal life—to have 


_ the boundless treasury of a consolation in His promises — 
- to have angels come down and minister to us—to have 


NY the Holy Ghost dwell in us and make us temples for 


~the living God;—to have all things ours, ‘ whether 
life or death, things present or things to come, all 


ours, and we Christ’s, and Christ God’s”—to have as- 
sured us the glorious heritage of the saints in light; the 


city whose battlements are pearls, the streets jasper, and 


the gates gold; where flows the river of the water of 


. life, and where the trees of life, bearing their everlasting 
\\\ fruitage, border its banks— where we shall see Jesus 


face to face, and know as we are known—where the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed His 
people, and lead them to living fountains of water, and 
God shall wipe all tears from their eyes; where there are 
pleasures for evermore, and where is fulness of joy. Yea, 
and “it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
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know that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for 
we shall see Him as He is.” We have God for our 
-portion—Jesus for our Brother—angels for our com- 
panions—eternity for the lifetime of our bliss ;—what 
mind can grasp all this without being overwhelmed by 
the far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ? 
Oh, then, to lose all! No paradise—no hope—no 

holiness — no reconcilement—no reception into those 
beauteous mansions —no restoration to divine favour — 
no peace and joy in believing—no fellowship with the 
Father and the Son—no restoration of the ruin—no re- 
turn of God to His temple—no holy and blessed com- 
munion on earth—no treasure beyond—no one thing of 
which we can say, ‘“‘ This shall go with me,” save our sin, 
our unpardoned, inexpiable sin! To have before us eternity 
of despair—never to hear God's voice as a Father—never 
to pray to Him with a child’s love—never to know the 
smile of His countenance; to be cast off for ever—to be 
shut out from the mansions of our Father—to be stripped 
for ever of the blessed prospects we might have had— 
to have the soul, the glorious soul, a wretched wreck, 
dark, and desolate, haunted by impure spirits, at once 
tormented and tormenting. Who can conceive the loss 
of that soul? None but He that inhabiteth eternity. Oh! 
“what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 

~~ Neither is this all: there is not only privation of all 
‘ll . . . 

that is good and glorious—there is also the endurance of 
God’s everlasting anger, whose frown is death and whose 
smile is life; there is the perpetual gnawing despair of 
one that has made shipwreck of his all; there is the 
smouldering remorse, the worm that never dieth. We 
are told of the ‘blackness of darkness for ever ;” we are 
told of the “ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth ;” 
we are told of “the lake that burneth with brimstone 

) 

and fire;’’ we are told of the never-dying death, and 
immortality of dying. ‘ Who among us shall dwell with 
the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings ?” 
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em But, more terrible than all, the loss of the soul is an | 
irretrievable loss! ‘ Behold, now is the accepted time; | 


behold, now is the day of salvation.” It is here or nowhere ; 


it is now or never: the day of grace will never dawn again. | 
No star can rise on the night of the lost; the door once. 
shut can never be unbarred, and the gulph once crossed | 
can never be repassed. Awake! awake, O sinner! from | 


thy stupor and lethargy ; thou canst not over-estimate each 


fleeting hour—each fleeting hour is big with everlasting | 


destiny! It was asked by an Athenian of an ancient 


Spartan senator, ‘ why the Spartans were so slow in de- | 


/ liberating whether they should sentence a citizen to death 


/ for having committed a capital crime, why they left him | 


so long in prison ere he was tried, why they protracted 


the trial day after day, and, even when he had been found 
X, 


) guilty and was sentenced, deliberated long before they | 


' executed him?” The wise and weighty answer of the | 


4.) Sqnator was, “Because a mistake, in that case, would 
yl" oh bevan irreparable mistake.” With what dread force, then, 


may it be said of a mistake in relation to the soul, the | 


eternal condition of the soul, That will be an irreparable 
mistake! There is no coming back to undo it! no 


mercy-seat amid the darkness of despair! no ambassador | 


of peace to beseech the outcast to be reconciled to God! | 


no fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness! no blessed 
Comforter to awaken the conscience and soften the hearts. 


No, all will be too late: your doom will be fixed for ever. | 
Alas, that any should dare to doubt, when the simple, | 


plain language of God on this point is clear as daylight, 
is unequivocal and decided! There will not be, as some 
presume to say, an eternity of suffering for a transient 
transgression, an infinite punishment for a finite iniquity : 
no, but everlasting sin, and therefore everlasting punish- 
ment! Tor if, here, there be no repentance — if, here, no 
; return to God, how shall there be there? But because 


) they sin on they must suffer on. If it is just they should | 


( suffer at all, it is just they should suffer while they sin. 
/ If, then, sin be everlasting, the torment must be ever-— 


‘lasting. The loss of the soul must then be an irreparable 
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and irremediable loss! ‘“ What, then, shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
_ Men and brethren! I have set before you, faintly, 
feebly, but faithfully, a sketch of the worth of that dread 
essence that dwells in each one of us; and I call on you, 
in the name of God, to reverence, yourselves, to. cherish 
an ayful for yourselves. That dread soul of yours! 
ow it casts all earthly distinctions into the shade! how 
it makes the peasant and the philosopher, the monarch 
and the meanest man alike, and brings all, in the true 
ense, to one low level! The soul of man! There is his 
greatness. It lies not in his drapery, his jewels, his 
mansion, his shining dust, the shout of earthly admiration. 
What is the dust to the jewel? What is the chaff to the 
wheat ? The awful dignity and grandeur of man is the 
immortal spirit within him, and whether that immortal 
spirit be shrined in dust, that is, clothed in rags and covered 
with sores and licked by dogs, or else robed in purple, 
charioted in splendour, and adored by idolatrous syco- 
phants, in the sight of God that spirit is the same; the 
dread attribute of immortality casts into the shade and 
laughs to scorn all the petty distinctions of time and earth. 
These are right in their place, and to be regarded for the 
Lord’s sake. ‘‘ Honour to whom honour is due; custom to 
whom custom is due; tribute to whom tribute is due; fear 
to whom fear is due.” But, above all, honour all men! 
The meanest beggar, the vilest outcast, the poorest as well 
as the richest, honour him as man; for he has something 
in him far beyond:all earthly distinctions, far too grand, 
and vast, and magnificent, and overwhelming, to be weighed 
in the balance against all that monarchs prize, all that the 
mighty glory in. 

Brethren, I implore you, then, to respect yourselves. 
Do not desecrate that awful soul to the drudgery of base 
passions ; do not outrage your immortal spirits by listening 
to sin and Satan: it is too precious, it is too grand, it 
is too sublime to be so profaned. Prize it, prize it above 
all things! You cannot overprize it. But where shall 
you find safety for it? to whom will you consign it? in 
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whose hands will it be secure? Not in the hands of | 
parson or priest; not in the hands of any human being, | 
or of all human beings; not in the care of the Apostate | 


Church, with her pretended infallible authority: none of 


these can take charge of it. No man can redeem his | 
brother’s soul, or make atonement to God for him; it | 


cost more than that to redeem his soul, “ for the redemp- 


tion of the soul is precious.” There is but one Hand in | 
which you can place your soul, and place it securely, with | 


all confidence and all comfort; and that is the Hand that 


was wounded to win it for itself. Yield your souls to God | 


as those which are not your own, but bought with a price; 
commit them to Him in well-doing,—commit them to 
Jesus as His own precious treasure, which He has bought 
for Himself, and He will not despise the offer— He will 
value the precious charge. He says, “‘I give my sheep 
eternal life, and they shall never perish ;” yield them to 
Him, and He will purify —He will justify — He will ele- 
vate — He will ennoble them. There, is. not... poor man 
within these walls whom I do not inyite-to become. rich, 


and-—great, and happy, and dignified, and majestic—a | 


monarch, and a priest unto God. There is not one that 
I do not invite in the name of God to become thus 


exalted. ‘“ Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that | 


he is exalted; let him that is rich rejoice in that he is 
made low, because as a flower of the field he shall fade 
away,” except as he has the riches and greatness of the 
soul. 

And, beloved, let me entreat, if your own souls 
be safely lodged in Christ’s keeping, to have com- 
passion on the multitude of souls around you that are 
passing on to eternity, dead to their own destiny, un- 
conscious of their own awful attributes, and alive only 
to sense and time. Fellow-workers with us in the Lord! 
do what you can to heal the sick and save the lost. 
Heaven is moved from above, and hell is moved from 
beneath; there is a mighty warfare going on, the atten- 
tion of the universe is concentrated in the mighty struggle ; 
Satan and his agents are struggling to destroy; Christ 
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and all holy beings are striving to save; be, then, on the 
Lord’s side, fight the good fight,of\faith, glorify your 
| Saviour. We need this: the country is filled with ini- 
| quity, false doctrines, heresies, and schisms. 

| Let every individual do what lieth in him: let him 
| be the salt of the earth and the light of the world in his 
| measure and proportion, and God, even our own God, will 
| give us His blessing. These gatherings, such as I see 
| before me, are good in their place; but oh! what will 
} all avail unless there be a co-operating effort for good, 
| and, above all, a holy union in prayer that God would 
| send the wind to breathe upon the slain, that they may 
| Yise up a mighty army? We want living souls, and 
| there can be no living soul without the Spirit, which is 
| the life of the soul: for as the body without the soul is 
} dead, so the soul is dead without the Holy Ghost. The 
) abiding greatness and grandeur of the soul depend on 
| Him, “alone the author and giver of life,” who makes 


\ 
I 


| the soul a temple meet for Himself, to resound His praise, 
| to offer the sacrifices He loves, the sacrifices of humble 
| adoration and loving praise. ; 

Finally, doubt not the precious Saviour’s faithfulness 
| and power; put your souls wholly and unreservedly into 
His hands; day by day yield yourselves to Him, ‘“ as 
those that are alive from the dead;” and then be as- 
| sured, that when the dark hour comes, when your soul must 
leave its tenement of clay, and your dust return to the earth 
as it was, you will be enabled with spiritual thoughts, 
not with bodily eyes, to look into heaven as the first martyr 


did, and to behold the Son of man standing at the right 


hand of God, waiting to welcome the soul He hasshepherded, 


and so you shall breathe out your last breath as the first 


: : : : 
martyr did, sweetly saying, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 


spirit!” 
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/© And when He was demanded of the Pharisees when 
| the kingdom of God should come, He answered them 
and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, 
Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within 


Josnru, the carpenter of Nazareth, and a Jewish maiden 
jof the name of Mary, of the tribe of Judah, and a few 
| poor shepherds, who were abiding in the fields keeping 
| watch over their flocks by night, were the only witnesses 
of the kingdom which is here spoken of. Surely it was 
-a kingdom that cometh without observation! 

After a little while there came the Magi and wise 
‘men from the Hast, and they inquired as to where He 
was who was born King of the Jews. And Herod 
felt that his throne tottered a little, as though it were 
‘shaken by the slight shock of an earthquake, and he 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him; but, after 
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this, when the panic had passed away, and the infants | 
were slain, and he thought that he had made his throne | 
secure by the blood of these little ones, all things again | 
became quiet, and, in their sense, “ the land had rest for 
thirty years.” Once, indeed, during that period, the Rabbis | 
had been startled, and there had appeared in the Temple 
of Jerusalem a youth of twelve years of age, who sat amidst | 
the doctors, “ both hearing them, and asking them ques- | 
tions;” and they were all “astonished at his understanding | 
and his answers.” But still the Jews kept looking, and | 
still the Pharisees inquired; and now they ask, once again, | 
when the kingdom of God should come? But it was a | 
kingdom which, we are taught, ‘‘ came not with observa- 
tion;” it was no crying, ‘“‘ Lo here! or, Lo there!” for, 
behold, the kingdom of God was already come amongst 
them. It was as the sun rising, and, without special | 
notice, the day dawned. Christ was born in Bethlehem; 
and this kingdom ‘“ without observation” had come. | 
I. Let us regard this kingdom, then, during the time | 
of our Lord’s ministry upon the earth; it was silent in its | 
work, and secret in its operation. a 
Strange as it may seem to us, looking back upon the 
history of His coming, and all the surrounding facts, with 
the preparation of the voice of prophecy, and the ex- 
pectation of the Jews, yet “‘ when He came unto His own, 
His own received Him not; but as many as received Him, | 
| 
| 


to them gave He power to become the sons of God.” He 
came to rule over that kingdom that “ cometh not with 
observation ;” and men saw not, even in the mighty works 
that He did, the evidence that there was to His being 
the King of Kings. 

He showed Himself the Lord of health by the curing 
of all diseases; He showed Himself the Lord of the na- 
tural harvest by taking bread, and blessing and break- 
ing it, and feeding the surrounding multitudes; He 
showed himself Lord of the elements by stilling the tem- 
pest, by calming the sea, by saying to the winds, “ Be 
still;” He showed Himself Lord of the spiritual world 
by casting out devils, which they even acknowledged by 
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being terrified at His near approach; and He showed 
Himself the Lord of life, by going to the grave, and there 
saying, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth ;” and the dead arose, and 
His kingdom was acknowledged. 

But we come not to the full power that was claimed 
by Him in right of His regal tennre, until we see Him in 
the hands of wicked men, and making that one great sacri- 
fice by which the world has been redeemed, and the souls 
of sinners cleansed from the stain of sm. ‘There we see 
Him, not in any robe of gaudy texture, but we find Him 
clothed in our poor humanity; we see Him wearing a 
crown, not made of burnished gold and adorned with jasper 
and the onyx stone, but we see Him with His brow torn 
by that crown of thorns, which was the kingly crown placed 
upon the head of Him—the victim of the world; we see 
Him with the reed as His sceptre, wherewith He ruled 
the world; and we see Him upon His throne, while hanging 
there upon the cross—it was a “ kingdom coming without 
observation ;” we see in Him, indeed, the rending of the 
veil, the fulfilling of all that which had been foretold, that 
there should be oneness between the Jew and Gentile, and 
the middle wall of partition was now broken down between 
the two; we see at His death, besides, that preternatural 
darkness, and that out-wrought confession, that “ Truly this 
man was the Son of God!” 

While those who passed by were wagging their heads 
in mockery as He, the king of the kingdom that ‘“ came 
not with observation,” was sitting upon His throne; be- 
hold! the graves were opened; and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and after His resurrection went 
into the eternal city. Men were still unbelieving, and the 
prophecy that He had declared was now fulfilled ; when 
He had argued in imagination with that one who said that 
God had not furnished man with what was sufficient to 
lead him to a knowledge of the truth; when that one had 
cried from his pit of misery,that he would send some one 
to his brethren, that they should not come to that place 
of torment, he had given the answer—they had Moses 
and the prophets, let them hear them. “© Nay, father 
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Abraham, but if one went unto them from the dead, they 
will repent.” And here we have-a fulfilment of that pro- 
phetic reply, “They would not believe though one rose 
from the dead,” if they accepted not the teaching of Moses 
and the prophets. 

And He died. He died, brethren, upon that cross; and 
the world, doubtless, thought that it was well rid of one who 
seemed so likely to be a troubler in Israel. He died, and 
Joseph of Arimathea had taken and laid Him in the grave; 
and even, although there might be danger that the doctrine 
might spread by the stealing of the body, yet they thought, 
at any rate, they were free from anything more that He 
could say or do. 

II. But we take next, brethren, not the kingdom in His 
ministry, which is closed, but we take the kingdom in the 
succession, which He founded upon the earth. It was a 
kingdom, remember, “that came not with observation ;” 
it was a kingdom entrusted in this succession to the few. 
They possessed, indeed, the secret, which should, and not 
only should, but did, move the world. He had entrusted 
that to those who should carry forth that kingdom, founded 
upon the foundation of apostles and prophets, and of which 
Jesus Christ himself is the corner-stone. They went forth 
and told these glad tidings of all that had been done 
within that kingdom, they preached Jesus and the resur- 
rection, they told men everywhere to believe, they taught 
men everywhere to repent, and they preached the doctrine 
of the one baptism for the remission of sins; and we find 
it was a kingdom ‘that came not with observation.” 
These few poor men went forth with that divine commis- 
sion, and ere long we see them gathering in here and there 
subjects to this King, whom they set forth as the ruler 
over all. 

We find that that land of Barnabas became the en- 
dowment of Christendom. 

We find the gaoler coming with a heart-broken cry, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” We find Lydia, the 
seller of purple of Thyatira, having her heart opened by 
God to attend to the things which were spoken of Paul. 
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It was the infection of Christianity which was spreading. 
Tt was what the men who tried to stop it knew not the 
remedy for; they saw that it was penetrating into all classes 
of the population—they saw there was no place so guarded 
that it was free from it. It made its way into the palace, 
it made its way amongst the poor, it was a kingdom “that 
came not with observation ;” and this infection they felt 
was spreading rapidly ; and that, brethren, because in this 
kingdom men were feeling that there was a new bond 
which their spiritual nature had been craving after—they 
found that here was something which fulfilled the very 
highest aspiration which they had, and all that had passed 
had failed in doing—they found here its entire complement, 
and when men’s hearts, by the very natural law of God, were 
seeking to knit themselves together: the truth came forth 
in this kingdom, “that cometh not with observation ;” that 
the love of the brethren is the true fraternity of the cross. 

III. And as it was, so, brethren, itis now. It is not 
by great excitement, it is not by the crying “Lo here, or, 
Lo there.” Let us not flatter ourselves, because there is 
a mighty crowd gathered here to-night, that it must be of 
necessity that the kingdom of God is spreading rapidly in 
this great city of ours. God has taught us that it is a 
kingdom “that cometh not with observation.” God does 
not save men in great blocks or companies. It still is 
this mighty, working, leavening power of Christianity, 
which is to lead men, one by one. With all the corporate 
life of the Church, which we can scarcely value too highly, 
one feels still that the manner of God’s bringing men 
within this kingdom is not the crying, ‘‘ Lo here, or, Lo 
there ;” “ Lo this multitude ;” “ Lo that crowd;” but still 
it is by the individual warning, through these means ; the 
kingdom of God coming within the heart of man; the 
kingdom of God coming and taking one and another by 
the hand, and leading them within the borders and limits 
of that kingdom. 

1. For instance, we find that sometimes it is by the 
agency of the preacher. I take the lowest first. He 
comes, and it may be that words are spoken which 
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explain to men something that they knew not before, 
though they had felt a strange sensation, and an earnest 
longing, and a hungering of their spirit which they knew 
not how to satisfy. The kingdom of God ‘coming not 
with observation” is set forth by the preacher, who sees the 
desire in hearts upraising an altar to the unknown God ; 
and he tells men that that One, whom they ignorantly 
worship, he comes as the messenger of Jesus Christ to 
declare unto them. 

2. Or it may be by the word of God itself, by the word 
read and the word heard: in reading, a man receives an 
impression of a certain truth, he knows not how,—‘ If any 
man will come after me let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.” Is this, he asks, is this the con- 
dition of entering into that kingdom ? and he turns aside: 
he will not willingly daily bear that cross, and, much as 
he desires some sort of discipleship, that is too hard a 
thing for him to do; and he goes his way into the world, 
and he lies down at night and wakes again in the morn- 
ing, and still there is the sound, there is the word of God 
he has heard, still pressmg upon him. “If any man will 
come after me let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me;” that is the condition of discipleship, and 
he feels this repeatedly, over and over again, and. the 
heart softens, and the way opens, and God leads him, and 
the Spirit teaches him, and he is brought within the king- 
dom; and he rejoices then to know that that kingdom 
‘‘which has not come with observation,” has penetrated 
into the very depths of his spiritual nature. 

3. And again, this ‘“‘ kingdom cometh not with observa- 
tion,” where God enables us to baptize the infant into the 
membership of Christ’s body: ‘“ the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou canst not see whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth; even so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” That is part of the kingdom “ that cometh not 
with observation;” it is the fulfilling of the Divine com- 
mand, it is the reliance on the Divine promise: we take 
that little infant and we pour that consecrated water upon 
its brow, and we pray to Almighty God for His blessing, 
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and sign it with the sign of the cross; and the Church tells 
us that that child is regenerate; the baptismal dew has 
become the eliair vite to that child, because the grace of 
God, the Spirit of God by His gifts, thereby applies the 
blood of Jesus ; -and another subject is brought within the 
kmgdom, another “Christian soldier” is ready to fight for 
that King, and, under the banner of the Cross, he goes 
forth as belonging to the kingdom that ‘‘ cometh not with 
observation.” In Baptism is given exactly what the child 
is able to receive; the child has life, but the child has not 
consciousness ; the sacrament does not give spiritual con- 
sciousness, but it does give spiritual life. 

4, Again, brethren, “the kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation,” in that great heavenly banquet which 
God gives us to celebrate for the strengthening and re- 
freshing of our souls,—‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed ;” it influences, in an unseen 
manner, the subjects of that kingdom—so small in quantity, 
and so poor, it may seem, in quality; and yet it is the 
consecration of the common things of life which God has 
taken from their ordinary places, and bids us distribute 
among those throngs that ought to come. Thereby He 
tells us once again, that in that kingdom “that cometh 
not with observation” the Gospel is preached to the poor. 
And, brethren, that kingdom is one which not only can; 
we say of it, that it is among you, but, spiritually, we are 
taught to believe that it is within you, that it is the un- 
folding in the spiritual life of a gift which God has given, 
it is that which comes from His gift ; and as we water not 
the rose with rose-water to make it sweet, so it is the un- 
folding of that spiritual life within us which tells us that 
the kingdom of God is within us. 

Now, to-night, remember this, that you are gathered 
here for good or for evil; if you have been brought here 
merely from curiosity, ifit has been an idle, vagabond kind of 
feeling that has gathered you here, what profit then can there 
be, so far a3 you are concerned, from this gathering, unless 
you receive somewhat of the gift of the Spirit of God? In 
that case it isno more than if you had come to some vast 
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and mighty theatre; and presently it will be that the 
curtain will fall, and there will be the dispersing crowd, 
and the extinguished lights, and the closed door, and 
you will go your way, and all will be over—it will be no 
more than if you had come to witness some mimic repre- 
sentation of royal power, to see men dressed in the cheap 
splendour of imitation robes, or to gaze only upon the 
passing brightness of a tinsel crown. 

But to those who come with other objects than this, 
who have come here and felt they had entered within the 
palace of the King of kings, who have come here to 
worship God, to sing His praise, to be taught out of His 
word; oh, then, great may be the blessings which God 
may pour out upon you. You then will have joined in 
that antiphonal chant as one link, in the long chain of 
praise by which this world has been surrounded. You 
will have heard the sweetly sung anthem, as one of those 
tributary offerings of music’s gift. You will have heard 
that word of God read and preached which He has set 
forth in the world for the enlightening and the comforting 
of the nations. You will have heard those words, and 
have joined in their praise,— 


“ Jesus, thou wounded Lamb of God! 
Oh, wash me in thy cleansing blood ;” 


half praise, half prayer: you will have felt that each of 
those better feelings in your religious nature were brought 
forth for the honour and glory of God. 

And beyond all, my brethren, there may have been, not 
that we can witness or can hear it, some deep under-current 
of penitential confession —some one poor sinner pouring 
out tones which angels have listened to with gladness, 
when this poor sinner has repented of an evil past, and 
elevated by this divine service, and rejoicing in the 
presence of God vouchsafed to his people, has resolved 
once more, to-night, to renew his covenant vow with his 
Lord and his God; some one, who long has had a heart 
hardened, and to-night there may have been, as it were, 
the touching of the prophet’s staff, and tears of sor- 
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row long pent up may gush forth from the rock in the 
wilderness of life, and refresh his spiritual nature, and 
bedew with gladness the very ground upon which those 
tears shall fall. Some disobedient son, some fallen and 
erring daughter,—looking back upon the past and feeling 
how evil it has been, how contrary to all those early aspi- 
rations, how crushing of all those better gifts within 
them,—now desires once more to bow themselves down 
at the foot of the cross. Ah! there is a kingdom “that 
cometh not with observation.” We see not their tears. 
We know not how the Spirit of God shall operate upon 
the heart of such a one, but we do know, by the pyro- 
mise of God, we do know by the foundation of this 
kingdom “that cometh not with observation,” that it is 
not where we have loud crying of ‘Lo here, lo there,” 
but it is the kingdom of God that is working among 
you,—it is the kingdom of God that is within you. Go, 
then, brethren, as citizens of that kingdom. Remember 
this, that though this noble house of God, the guardian of 
the ashes of so many of the noble and pious dead, the in- 
heritance — thank God—of so many of the faithful living, 
though this may seem to be the place where, most of all, 
if it were possible for the Lord of Hosts to dwell in 
temples made with hands, He would take up His abode, 
still remember this, there is no room so ill-furnished in all 
Westminster, no home hitherto so little cared for, but 
what you may, if you will, make a fitting receptacle for 
the Lord of hosts. 

Go forth, not crying, ‘“‘ Lo here, or, Lo there ;” not 
looking to see whether men are observing your religious 
change ; not caring what the outward eye should see; not 
calling to your neighbour, Come and see my zeal for the 
Lord, but turning the eye inward, the eye of faith, —look- 
ing at your heart,—seeing it swept and garnished, and there 
enshrined within it the Lord Jesus as the King of kings. 

Go forth, brethren, practically as citizens of this 
kingdom ; let it be for the glory of God, for the ruling of 
your temper, for the government of your tongue, for the 
increase, daily, of purity of life, and for the casting out 


, 
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those evil demons that will so willingly drag you down into 
the bottomless pit. 

Go forth into that room of yours, however homely it » 
may be; ventilate it with the sweet breath of the Spirit of 
God, and feel this of your fare, however coarse, however 
hardly earned; that in saying to-night your grace before 
meat, there will be One with you as really, though less 
visibly, as He was with the disciples at Emmaus, when He 
made Himself known to them in the breaking of bread. 

Go forth, brethren, and take certain lessons with you, 
to see how you may watch this “kingdom that cometh 
not with observation;” that you may not be relying 
upon the “ Lo here, or, Lo there,” that it is not by any out- 
ward measure, that it is not by the caring what men will 
give to you, but it is by the measure of the word of God, 
that you may weigh these feelings in the balances of the 
sanctuary. 

i. Go forth, then, and take in this kingdom one lesson 
from the call of Matthew. He was sitting at the receipt 
of custom. He was earning, probably, a rich livelihood. 
It may have been that here and there there may have been 
a pressure on his conscience, but still he was doing well 
in the world; the world would be satisfied with him, 
and he would be satisfied with the world; but this kingdom 
came near to him. He hears a voice,—two words only 
reach his ears —‘‘ Follow me!” and he leaves all and 
follows Christ. Is there no lesson in the kingdom “ that 
cometh not with observation” from this? Will you not 
stand on that sea-shore and listen to the same voice, and go 
forth, following Matthew, even as Matthew followed Christ ? 

u. And there is another instance of this kingdom “ that 
cometh not with observation,” in the conversion of St. 
Paul. We know whither he was going and what his 
object, and how he was stopped, and how that man, 
hardened in his evil zeal as he had been, became in- 
fluenced by the power unseen of the kingdom “ that cometh 
not with observation.’’ In that special revelation to himself, 
in that wondrous appearance that was manifested to him, 
what was the effect ? what was it that he first said? Is it 
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not what each one of us might say, when we feel the 
power of the kingdom coming upon us,—‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou haye me to do?” 

And, brethren, there are two other brief lessons of a 
very different kind that should send us away with the 
warnings that God gives to us. 

iii. There is one in tke conviction of Agrippa —‘ Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian ;” in a little 
time, if thou wentest on longer, thou wouldst complete the 
work. ‘‘ When I have that feeling again, one might say, 
then, perhaps, I will become altogether such a one as 
thou art, even according to thy own aspiration ;” but we 
find that he resisted, for the time, the power of this king- 
dom ; and the sacred narrative breaks off ere*we hear that 
the conviction of Agrippa led to his conversion. 

iv. And lastly, brethren, there was a time when Felix 
heard the word of God, and there was a stirring within his 
heart. It was no crying of ‘‘ Lo here,” but it was the 
kingdom coming without observation, for Paul’s preaching, 
as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, made Felix tremble: he trembled once, we 
never hear that he trembled again. 
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Sr. Joun, xiv. 5, 6. 


* Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest ; and how can we know the way? Jesus 
saith unto him, Iam the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” 


Tuer want of knowledge of God’s truth, which prevails 
even in a professedly Christian community to so great 
an extent, is rather the fault than the misfortune of the 
ignorant. Want of knowledge in spiritual matters is no 
discredit to a man in the eyes of the world; an aspiring 
citizen may become great without it, it is not required in 
order to get wealth: there is no inducement to labour for 
it: it interferes with secular pursuits, if allowed to have 
its due proportion of time and attention: besides —the 
study of such knowledge is dull and uninteresting by the 
side of those exciting subjects which occupy men’s minds 
in these days of wonders; and even where there is some 
desire of knowing the way of salvation, and attempts are 
made to become better acquainted with things pertaining 
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to the kingdom of God, the languid inquirer soon gets 
disheartened with the subject, and declares that it is above 
his capacity to reach it —while others plead their very 
igndrance as a reason why they should omit the subject 
of religion altogether. This is no new state of things 
among a people to whom were committed the oracles of 
God. A prophet of old time represents the revelation of 
God as being treated with neglect alike by the learned 
and the ignorant (Isa. xxix. 11, 12). The truth is, my 
brethren, that when men say, as Thomas said to his 
Master, “‘ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way?” it will be found that they 
do not know all they might know, and so fall under this 
rebuke of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye will fot come unto me that ye night 
have life.’ The Redeemer had just told His disciples, 
for their great comfort, that He was going to prepare a 
place for them in His Father’s house, ‘‘ the house of many 
mansions.” ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you;” and yet 
Thomas said, ‘“‘ We know not whither thou goest; and how 
can we know the way?” The way they did not yet clearly 
perceive, but there could no longer be a question as to the 
place: ‘‘My Father’s house” could only mean heaven. Jesus 
had taught them to pray, saying, ‘‘ Our Father, which art 
in heaven” ‘That part of ‘Thomas's inquiry as to the place 
whither his Lord was about to go was altogether superfluous ; 
it required no answer. This is a poimt on which there is least 
need of instruction. All men know, that to escape from a 
future condition of misery, and to attain to happiness, is the 
great end and aim of all religion. However men may differ 
in settling the true way, all profess to lead those who follow 
it at last to the place ‘‘ where the weary be at rest.” There 
is a paradise in every system: there is in the dark and 
alienated mind of the heathen some notion of a better region 
chan earth, of a rest for the weary in some invisible realm ; 
there is in the most degraded an occasional gleam of hope 
that their troubled breasts may at some time find repose; 
and perhaps the most abject of mankind do occasionally 
feel the charm which the very idea of rest conveys to the 
agitated bosom; there is not an individual now listening to 
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me who does not know that: the avowed end of all Sabbaths 
and religious ordinances is heaven, that happiness in the 
world to come is the proposed object of all religion. How- 
ever degrading to the dignity of man may be the worship 
which some adopt, still they all profess to have in view an 
eternity of rest at the last; so that it is not so much that 
men want to know what there is at the end of the journey, 
as the way to get thither. It is the way that Christ came 
to show us. We have no minute description of what heaven 
is in our sacred books; we have no alluring pictures of a 
paradise set forth; but the great end of revelation appears 
to be to teach men the way to eternal life. Upon the 
desirableness of possessing heayen when this world is gone, 
all are agreed ; upon the way of securing heaven we find 
disagreement, contention, and ignorance. The desire to be 
happy is strongly implanted in men’s minds; the way to be 
happy have they not known. Christ came to give know- 
ledge of the way. Jesus saith, ‘‘ I am the way, the truth, 
and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
The way to happiness, the guide in the way, and the bless- 
ing at the end of it, in these three words, way, truth, life, 
is comprised the whole subject of my discourse. The 
Lord Jesus Christ declared Himself to be the way that 
leadeth unto life eternal; the prophets of old time spake 
of a way upon which the redeemed were to walk, and the 
ransomed of the Lord to return and come to Zion; the 
prophet Isaiah, foretelling the future state of Christ’s king- 
dom, says, ‘‘ And an highway shall be there, and it shall be 
called The way of holiness: the unclean shall not pass over 
it.” While the first tabernacle was standing, the Apostle 
tells us, ‘“‘the way into the holiest of all was not made 
manifest :” the holiest of all was a type of heaven, and, 
therefore, the Holy Ghost signified by this allusion that 
the way to heaven was not clearly revealed until Christ 
came. He showed the way, haying first entered into the 
heaven of heavens by His own blood; and we who enter 
there (if we do enter) must go by the same way, namely, by 
the way of His atoning sacrifice: ‘* by His own blood,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘ He entered in once, having obtained eternal 
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redemption for us.” Christ then is our way, by becoming 
our surety ; and by His atoning sacrifice ; this is called “‘a 
new’’as well as “a living way.” It isnew, because it was not 
made known until the mystery of redemption was accom- 
plished. By virtue of this great sacrifice there is a spiritual 
relation established again between God and man. The way 
to communion with God was lost entirely in the heathen 
world, and was so encumbered among the Jews that, with 
very few exceptions, there was no intercourse between God 
and the human race; but when Christ came He re-established 


this intercourse, and He made Himself the only, the ex- | 


clusive medium of communication. ‘ No mau cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” There have been various ways of 
salvation, or of arriving at God, invented by man at different 
periods of the world: every founder, false prophet, or teacher 
of anew creed, professes to have discovered a way of access to 
that Being who alone can confer happiness on the human 
species. At this moment there are as many ways of pro- 
pitiating the favour of an offended God as there are almost 
nations on the earth. The Heathen, who, like the priests 
of Baal, cut themselves with stones, or torture their bodies 
until they are left near death in unfinished agony, consider 
that to be a way to escape the judgment of God; the 
Mahommedan, who takes up the rhapsody of his Koran, 
and keeps with austere accuracy the fast of his Ramazan, 
considers that to be the way to his fabled paradise; the 
yet unconverted Jew, who adheres to his Levitical ritual, 
and still looks with expectation for a visible appearance of 
his Messiah to come, thinks this the way to come to the 
Father. But why need we go among the Jews, the Turks, 
and the Infidels; for have we not among ourselves ways of 
seeking after God, as various as “the paths men take in 
journeying through life”? There is the way of the Philo- 
sopher, who imagines that man has the power to make for 
himself a heaven by following the light of nature, and that 
it is through nature’s works only that he can know any- 
thing of the Creator: his-way is Creation, and he declares 
that none can come unto the Father but by studying the 
visible works of His hands. There is the way of the 
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‘Romanist, who, in direct opposition to our text and those 


other Scriptures which declare that there is but one Medi- 


” 


ator, has planted the way to the throne of God with a thou- 
sand tutelary saints, and hopes by that way of unscriptural 
intercession to arrive at the Father. There is the way of 
the Economist, who dreams of some state of society which 
is his heaven, and into which he pretends men will be able 
to bring themselves by an enlarged understanding of each 
other’s temporal interests ; and he waits for the time when 
human passions are to be kept under by the mere law of 


expediency: and this is his way. And there is the way ~ 


of the religious Formalist, who conceives that, if he attends 
to the routine of a weekly devotion, and preserves a decent 
exterior, and commits no overt acts of injustice, but glides 
down the stream of life without doing any harm, that he 
will arrive at the Father. And thus, my brethren, we 
might enumerate the thousand ways which men devise to 
come unto God, and to find rest when this painful life is 
ended. But in opposition to all these, and in distinct 
contrast with them, Jesus Christ says, ‘“I am the way: 
if you would ever arrive at a true knowledge of God—if 
you would know anything of your Father who is in heaven, 
you must seek it in me; if you would hold any communion 
with Him who created you, and would know the blessings 
of prayer, you must approach the throne of God by me;” 
for there is no other way of access—not a single petition 
will ever reach the ears of the Almighty of all those that 
are offered up, without Christ. My brethren, we have no 
sympathy with those who plead for the admission of every 
sincere prayer into the sanctuary of heaven, and who care 
not whether the Being addressed be Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord. We eschew that universal philanthropy which sees 
in every devotee a true worshipper of God, and in every 
prayer apparently fervent a request which God will hear. 
No, my brethren, the doctrine is clear, and the mediation 
of Christ is exclusive. No man cometh to the Father but 
by Jesus Christ. If our prayers are to be heard—if they 
are to receive an answer—they must ascend up on the 
ladder which reaches from earth to heaven ; if blessings 
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ever come down upon.-us, they must descend by the same | 
way: so that, brethren, we have Christ as our way in the 
propitiatory sacrifice He has finished for us; as our Mediator 
and Advocate in approaching the Father’s throne ; and as | 
our Intercessor at the right hand of God; and whoever 
desires to go to the Father, and finally to go to heaven, 
must choose that new and living way. | 
But, secondly, Christ is the truth. To have a way | 
pointed out to us is one thing—to enter upon it, and to | 
walk upon it, is another. We may conceive it possible 
for those who have long been in the habit—as, perhaps, | 
you have been—of hearing this way of life explained, 
who have been faithfully warned of the dangers which 
lie about. it, and who are aware of the by-paths which 
branch out from that true way, and yet who walk not | 
in it: there wants something more than the mere know-_ 
ledge that there is such a way. ‘There are highways 
from one town to another, but it is necessary to warn 
the traveller by posts of indication, that if he turn in 
the wrong direction he will miss the end of his journey. 
Now Jesus is this guide of the way; His word is truth, 
which directs the traveller to his destination. The Spirit 
was given to guide the followers of Christ into all truth 
when Christ was no longer personally with them, and this 
Spirit is called the Spirit of truth ; but as Christ sent the 
Spirit which proceeded from the Father, so is Christ also 
the truth or the guide to life eternal. If, then, we have 
in Christ Jesus the way, we also have in Hima guide for 
the way; and both are necessary. In those countries of the 
East, where the highway lies through a wilderness, and 
where sometimes it falls in with other paths which would 
lead to danger and death,-the traveller knows his need of 
a guide—of one who knows the way from having travelled 
it before; and such is “the narrow way that leadeth 
unto life.” It lies through a moral wilderness, and from 
the various tracks which men presume to make to resemble 
it, none but Him who originally tracked the path by His 
own blood can be a safe guide for those that walk therein. 
Therefore Christ said, “I am the truth.” Christ is the 
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_ way in His office of priest, having offered up Himself; but 
He is the truth in His office of prophet or teacher, for He 
_taught the truth and made the way plain; and He has 
given “line upon line, and precept upon precept,” so that 
_ the wayfaring man, taking Him for a guide, though a fool, 
shall not err now. Hence it is, brethren, that we see so 
many of those who have but little of the wisdom of this 
world walking with more steadiness and consistency on 
that way than others who are mighty in knowledge, for the 
‘simple-minded give themselves up to the truthful Guide, 
_and allow themselves to be led on the way, while the others 
often attempt to walk alone, and perhaps contemn the kind 
hand which is stretched out to help them. We might here add 
that Christ is the truth, as the substance of all those typical 
ordinances which were the shadow of good things to come. 
“The law was given by Moses,” and all its ceremonies ad- 
umbrated the truth, “but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ;” and thus, brethren, you may perceive in what sense 
Christ is the truth. He is, as our prophet, the teacher 
of the truth, which directs us to walk in Him as the way. 
But, thirdly, He is the life. The Apostle Paul tells us 
in few words that ‘‘ we are alive unto God through Jesus 
‘Christ our Lord.” The Redeemer declares Himself to be the 
life : «« Whosoever believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” St. Paul, in another place, tells the believers, 
“Ye are dead, and yourlife is hid with Christ in God.” Again, 
** As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” It 
appears, then, from these Scriptures, which we might, if ne- 
cessary, multiply to any extent, that Christ is the life in three 
distinct points of view; by which we mean, that He is the 
Source, the Author, and Giver of life. He is our spiritual 
life; the soul is life to the body, but Christ, when formed 
within us, is by analogy life to the soul; the body without 
the spirit or soul is dead, the soul without Christ is dead 
also. If we see a dead body we begin to think of burying 
it out of our sight, but it never occurs to us to be in any 
way affected by the appearance of a dead soul, and yet 
such is the soul of every man until it receives life from 
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Christ. And therefore the Apostle Paul, reminding the 
Ephesians of their spiritual death, says, ‘And you hath 
He quickened”—that is, given life to—‘“ who were dead 
in trespasses and sins.” It is a prominent doctrine of 
revelation, that the human soul without Christ formed in 
it is a dead soul, but when it pleases God to reveal His 
Son in that soul then it begins to live spiritually; and 
in this sense Christ is the life. Take away this spiritual 
life, and you take away all the warmth and the animation 
of the Christian character; destroy or deny this vitality, 
and religion becomes a cold and cheerless thing ; and 
a Church composed of such is wrapped up in mere form 
and ceremony—an assembly of persons without Christ as 
the life is an assembly of dead souls, and can only be 
compared to the dead bones which Ezekiel saw in the 
valley of vision, as they lay scattered before they were — 
fashioned and animated and made to stand upon their feet. 
You will therefore, brethren, understand that Christ is our 
life spiritual ; that His image formed in our souls is that 
which gives life and spiritual energy to them, and without 
which all that goes by the name of Religion is but a name, 
a form, a solemn mockery. We are only alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

But, secondly, Christ is our moral life. We mean by 
this, that the principle of life which is planted in the soul 
by Christ formed within us, is by Him again made opera- 
tive; and for illustrating this we have the similitude of the 
vine and branches. ‘‘ Every branch in me that beareth fruit 
He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” The 
fruits of good living are the moral life; all men see them, 
aud know thereby that there is a life within, for “ the 
tree is known by its fruit.” Taking this view of the moral 
life as that intended by Scripture, our Church in her 
Articles only recognises those good works to be acceptable 
to God which are done of faith, and declares that ‘ works 
done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, inasmuch as they spring 
not of faith in Jesus Christ ;” that is to say, the moral life 
is no life, unless it has its source in that spiritual or 
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inward life we have before described. In this way, bre- 
thren, you may place to its proper account all that virtue 
which is so lauded among men, which springs from a high 
sense of honour and integrity, and which has its reward ; 
all that philanthropy which springs from the movements of 
a natural benevolence and a natural amiability: it is a 
moral life, if you please, but not a scripturally moral life, 
_ because its moving spring is not love of God in Christ, 
but it is human affection and natural goodness; it is often 
temporary, having no certain source of action. We would 
not be of those who frown upon such virtue, but would 
take it for what it is worth. It does much to ameliorate 
the physical condition of mankind on earth, and to miti- 
- gate human suffering. But you may perceive it is not 
that moral life we are in search of, for none but Christ 
can secure and give this. We therefore conclude, that 
as there is no spiritual life (that is, inward religion) 
which is not of Christ, so there is no real moral life 
(that is, outward religion or virtue) without Christ, for 
Christ is the life. 

But, lastly, Christ is life eternal, the very blessing to 
_ which the way leads and to which the guide directs; and 
this is gathered from His declaration, ‘“ [ am the resur- 
rection and the life:” the promise which is made to all who 
believe in Him is “ everlasting life ;” and He declares, with 
regard to His sheep, ‘‘ I give unto them eternal life.” When 
the way has been found and the redeemed have walked 
therein, there is at the end of the way eternal life. ‘And 
this life” which God hath given us (St. John says), ‘‘is in 
His Son.” We have no other hope of receiving the life 
eternal than in Christ. In Him is treasured up all that 
God has designed to give to redeemed man, and therefore 
in Him, and through Him, and by Him, we have life 
SPIRITUAL, life MoRAL, and life EVERLASTING. 

I have considered Christ as the way, the truth, and 
the life, as if any one of these blessings of redeeming love 
might be taken apart from one another; but this we have 
done for the sake of a distinctive doctrine. The way, the 
guide, and the life to which they both lead, are not, in 
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reality, separate in the Christian’s walk, but they are all 
blended in harmonious proportions where profession and _ 
practice are found to be consistent. We have a way, we | 
have a guide, and we haye life at.the end. These three 
distinct objects are placed before us, but Christ is in 

them all; He personifies them all.in Himself: but the 
practical end of all this apparatus of redemption is, that the | 
living subject should walk. The most eminent saints of | 
old are said to have walked with God. The way, the guide, | 
and the realisation of life, were brought together in those | 
saints of old “who through faith and patience now inherit | 
the promises.” It is indispensable that you should have a | 
right knowledge of the way in which you ought to walk by | 
faith; itis necessary you should have a skilful and unerring || 
guide: but you may have both and yet be standing still, or | 
you may move so reluctantly, and loiter so carelessly, that | 
the guide may refuse to tarry with you, and leave you to | 
wander alone until the very way is lost. Be cautioned, 
also, brethren, how you expend those energies which a life 
in the soul—when it is there —imparts, for those are some: | 
times wasted in fruitless exercise. There is such a thing 
as activity without progress, and zeal without knowledge ; | 
there are thousands who have been known to exult in the | 
discovery of the way, and for a time have walked by the | 
light of truth, who have given indications of a holy fervour | 
which less enthusiastic: but more consistent Christians | 
might envy, but yet who, after a while, have walked no | 
more with Christ, It is not coming to a special service, | 
and rejoicing for an hour in the great congregation, and | 
approving of the moral truths which belong to Christ’s reli- | 
gion; but have you sought to enter in at the strait gate of | 
repentance and the narrow way of holiness that leadeth 
unto life? It is no uncommon thing for ardent tempera- 
ments to begin the religious life saying “I shall never | 
be moved,” and yet soon quit their hold of the hand which | 
had led them, until they are lost amidst the temptations 
of the seductive paths around them. But may I not con. | 
clude that I look over many in this large assembly who 
have known the way and chosen the truth for their guide ?! 


A 
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Be careful, beloved, how you walk, and look for some 
progress in your journey towards life eternal. Always to 
be beginning, and never to ascertain whether you are 
pressing forward towards the prize, is to make your religion 


of none effect : a sensible increase in holiness of heart and 


life—a manifest improvement in all the faculties with 


which God has endowed you—a clear and intelligible 
_ weakening of evil dispositions—a positive renunciation of 
bad habits,—these are so many evidences that you are 


moving from the point of departure and hastening on to 
the inheritance which is laid up for you. ‘“‘ We walk by faith, 


not by sight.” It is a bright prospect which is held out to 


faith and hope, to which every step in the walk of faith 
brings you nearer. It is nothing less than the enjoyment 
of endless felicity, the possession of a place in the “ house 


not made with hands,” and prepared by Him who came 


down from heaven to show man the way, the only way, by 
which he can ever arrive there. Remember, there is no 


other way—it is exclusive: no man cometh to the Father 


but by Christ: if Christ’s way be true, all other ways are 


necessarily wrong. You may not risk the loss of life 
which is in Christ for the sake of making an experiment 


upon another Gospel, but whenever you are tempted to 
wander from the true path pause until you ask your 
faithful guide, which is God’s word, to lead you forth 
again into the right way, into the pleasant pastures of 


His love and the still waters of His comfort; and you 
‘shall hear a voice, not in the whirlwind nor in the storm, 


but a still small voice, which the heart will understand 


and the conscience recognise as the voice of the good 


( 


Shepherd, saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
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Ps. exviii. 8, 9. 


_ Tt ws better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence 


in man. It is better to trust inthe Lord, than to 
put confidence in princes.” 


THERE is no person who can carefully and attentively 
examine the busy world around him, or seriously and 
impartially scrutinise the motives of his own heart, without 
being forcibly struck at observing how universally the 


truth of the maxim conveyed in these words of the in- 


spired poet is acknowledged ; and, at the same time, how 
generally the inference to be gathered from it is neglected. 
What is more common than to hear complaints of the 
faithlessness of men? of the little reliance that can be 
placed upon their word ? of the little trust that is to be given 
to their promises, especially of those who are high in political 
rank and station ? and yet how constant, how diligent, how 
servile, is the complaisance and attentions which people 
are ever ready to pay to those from whose hands they 
suppose there is something to expect or hope for! The 
minister of the throne who has honours and emoluments 
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to dispense, or the person of wealth and influence who 
has preferment to bestow (little boots it what be his 


character as a Christian, or his moral conduct as a 


member of society), never fails of being courted and 
flattered ; every moment is counted precious that can be 
devoted to him; fortunate is that person held to be who 
finds an occasion of contributing to his pleasures or amuse- 
ment; happy, indeed, he who seems to have secured his 
favour or approval, while so many are eagerly on the look-out 
to catch even one word or a nod of recognition, and ready to 
build their hopes thereon — that at least they are not for- 
gotten, and that preferment may still be in store for them. 
Often, perhaps, frustrated in their expectations, and sub- 
jected to disappointment after disappointment, the com- 
plaint of the little confidence that can be placed on man 
is ever upon their tongue ; and yet, nevertheless, they are 
always ready to return and renew their expectations and 
hopes again and again, with a degree of faith and confi- 
dence in man which has hitherto always failed them, that 
is really marvellous and astonishing to such as well and 
attentively examine and calmly reflect on this matter. 
But, on the other hand, how ready are most men to profess 
their trust in God Almighty, and to acknowledge that His 
promises stand fast for ever; that He is indeed a God of 
faithfulness and truth; that what God has spoken He will 
surely bring to pass; that what He has condescended to 
promise, He will undoubtedly fulfil: but yet, how incon- 
sistently do they act with this acknowledgment! How 
clearly do they show that it is little more than the empty 
expression of the lips, and not the deep and constraining 
conviction of the heart! How many, indeed, are there 
who outwardly and openly profess themselves to be be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Christ, but are inwardly and 
practically little better than infidels! Their whole life 


and conduct prove that they do not realise in their heart | 


and understanding the sincere conviction of the truths 
which they utter with their lips, and that they practise 
great self-deception in supposing that they are included in 
the number of those who are being saved through faith in 
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_ Jesus Christ; when, in reality, they have no vital and prac- 


tical belief whatever. For is it possible that a person 


‘should really and fully believe in the yast and gracious 
_ promises held out in the Gospel—forgiveness of sins, 


everlasting life, unceasing and unclouded happiness in a 
future, spiritual world—and yet make no effort, use no 


exertions, to fulfil the conditions requisite to obtain them ? 


Can a person be, indeed, truly convinced of the woe, the 
misery of being shut out for ever from the presence of 
God, into a state which, in order to convey some idea to 
our mind of its terrors and remorse, is represented as “ a 


lake that burneth for ever with fire and brimstone, the 


smoke of whose torment ascendeth for ever and ever?” 
Can a person be fully convinced of the reality of this, and 
still make no efforts to escape it? Only observe how men 


act with respect to the things of this world—upon no 
sure grounds, and where mere probability affects their 


belief! See how eagerly, how diligently they bestir them- 
selves to guard against even fancied evils, that may seem 
likely to befall themselves or their property! What great 
precautions will they take to obviate any disease or in- 
firmity, which may seem to threaten their persons! ~And 
how prompt and earnest are they in the measures which 
they resort to upon the slightest rumour of a change in 
the political or commercial world, which may in any way 
affect their fortunes and diminish their wealth: Again, 
how eagerly do they watch for eyery opportunity of ex- 
tending their business, increasing their capital, and in any 
way improving their worldly circumstances! How keenly 
do they look for every opportunity of promotion, and how 
anxious and diligent are they to conciliate the favour and 
good will of those who may have the power and possess 
the means of advancing their temporal interests! Here, 
under these circumstances, their anxiety heightens their 
expectations and brightens their hopes. ‘They are ready 
to trust to a word, and almost to believe in a look or a smile, 


-and to place implicit reliance ou the promises of those 


from whose hands there is a chance of their obtaining 
preferment. Well, indeed, would it be. if those amongst 
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us who profess to be Christians could be brought to be- 
lieve and to act with similar zeal-and devotion with respect 
to their spiritual and everlasting interests, and to manifest 
the same anxiety to please and the same readiness to trust 
the omnipotent and gracious Author and Giver of all 
good things, who has power to dispense riches imperish- 
Bite, and honours that never fade away : who has pro- 
mised us “such good things as pass man’s understanding,” 
and condescended to invite and to urge us all to accept them. 
What, indeed, if some earthly prince or potentate were 
to condescend to invite us to partake of the enjoyments 
of his own palace, upon conditions which he may propose 
to us? What if he were to promise us, who have 
to labour for our daily bread, and earn our subsistence 
by the sweat of our brow, to remove us from all our 
labours and struggles, and also to load us with riches 
and honours, on condition that we consented for a season 
to abide by certain restrictions which he thought proper 
to lay upon us—that he promised to give us a position 
among the nobles and grandees of the ‘land, and to fur-— 
nish us with the means of obtaining every comfort and grati- 
fication that we could desire for the rest of our livew 
on the condition of our devoting one year to his more 
immediate service, attending frequently at his palace, and 
complying with all the forms and ceremonies of his court, 
the same being decorous and innocent, and involving no 
excessive labour and fatigue ;—who is there that has now 
to struggle for an uncertain subsistence, who would not 
most gladly and eagerly accept such conditions? Who 
could help feeling thankful to one that so kindly offered 
him the means of obtaining exemption from trouble and 
anxiety so easily for the remainder of his life? There 
are but few hearts that could be so insensible to kindness 
as to receive such a generous proposal without thankful- 
ness; and no one can be so blind to his own advantage 
in this world as to have such an offer set before him with- 
out being desirous of accepting it. ‘To submit to con- 
ditions in themselves neither harsh nor rigorous for a 
short time, even for the chance of enjoying as. the reward 
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of them long ease and comfort, every person of ordinary 
prudence would be ready’ to do in this world. Where, 
then, let me ask, is the prudence of those who neglect, 
to embrace the gracious conditions which God Almighty 
has been pleased to offer us, and do not endeavour, in 
earnest, to lay hold upon the munificent promises which 
_ He has condescended to make to such as obey His com- 
-mandments and observe His laws to do them? His con- 
ditions are liable to no chance; His promises subject 
to no uncertainty. Has the God of all power and truth 
promised, and shall He not perform? It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than one word which the 
Lord hath spoken to fail. But this, we all well know, is 
not the case with men. Some, indeed, never intend to 
_ perform what they solemnly promise; and others, the 
numberless changes and chances of this mortal life pre- 
vent from, doing so. The very royal word of kings cannot 
always be relied upon.. Many and sad are the dark tales 
of perjury and perfidy in princes that history records. 
And eyen in a country blessed like ours, where “ justice 
and judgment are the habitation of the throne, and mercy 
and truth go before the face of her that sitteth thereon” — 
where the brightest jewel in the crown of the sovereign 
- 4s. the concentrated lustre of humble Christian virtues,— 
even in such a case the uncertainty of life may prevent 
an earthly potentate from fulfilling his promise. The 
{Sing of kings may call him away to render his own 
account before the year of trial should be ended; and 
thus he may be unable to bestow upon us the stipulated 
reward. We may ourselves die before it would be due; 
or, having just come into possession of it, we may be 
snatched away before we could enjoy it: and one thing 
is quite certain, we could not enjoy it very lorg—a few 
short years at the most, and we must leave it behind us; 
and even those years, although passed in affluence and 
honour, may not be without bitter alloy——may not be 
unmingled with \ suffering and sickness and sorrow, and 
fraught with many a, lesson to teach us that there is no 
certain rest, no perfect happiness, on this side the grave. 
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But how very different is the case with respect to the 
promises and conditions which the Prince of Peace, the 
Son of God, has condescended to offer us! ‘* Believe on 
me and my doctrine, and do the will of my Father durmg 
the time of your probation on earth, and vast and never- 
ending shall be the reward that I will give you in heaven.” 
In this offer there is no chance, no uncertainty. There is 
no fear of the everlasting Prince of Peace refusing to give 
us a share in the kingdom of His Father when our earthly 


course is run and our time of trial ended; for He left His 


throne in heayen, and gave Himself up to be “ bruised for 
our iniquities and wounded for our transgressions,” that 
He may wash away our sins in His own blood, and so 
purify and sanctify us to render us meet to receive and 
enjoy those very glories which He so graciously offers. 
There is no danger of His dying before He can fulfil His 
promise, for He is ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, which was, and is, and isto come.” Neither is there 
any danger of our being called away before we shall have 
completed the appointed time: for to all those who are 
faithful and humble foilowers of the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
doctrines and commandments, the angel of death, when- 
ever he arrives, is but a messenger from the Lord to 
shorten the period of their probation, and to summon 
them to receive their reward. ‘There is no fear either of 
our being snatched away from it speedily before we shall 
have time to enjoy it, for there is no second death for the 
redeemed; they live for ever in the. presence of their 
Father which is in heaven. Nor can we have any 
apprehension lest our joy should be tainted with sadness 
and mingled with sorrow, for the Lord Jesus Christ has 
promised to His faithful disciples, that where He is there 
shall they be also; but ‘‘ in His presence is fulness of joy, 
and at His right hand are pleasures for evermore.” In 
this case all is certain, allis sure; if we fulfil the conditions 
and perform our part of the engagement doubtless the 
Lord Jesus will perform His, and give us that everlasting 
crown of glory which is laid up for all those who love His 
appearing. 
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.» df, then, we should held a man to be guilty of im- 
prudence and folly who refused to. submit to regulations: 
by no means rigorous and oppressive for the space of one 
year, even for the chance of spending the residue of 
his days in affluence and honour, how ought we esteem 
those who neglect to embrace the certainty of never- 
ending happiness in heaven, by taking upon them the 
easy yoke and light burden of the Lord Jesus Christ 
for the short and uncertain period of human life? One 
year forms a very considerable part of the longest 
age of the sons of men, while the whole intervening 
period from the cradle to the grave, even of such as live 
long and see good days, bears less—infinitely less— 
proportion to eternity than one hour does to ten times 
ten thousand years. Thus we see, that between the 
duration of the enjoyment of the reward which any prince 
of earth could give us, and that which the Lord of heaven 
promises to give, there is no comparison; the one 
vanishes in respect of the other. Nor can the rewards 
themselves be in any way compared; there is as vast 
a difference between them as between the proposers 
of them—the one is as greatly superior to the other, 
as the great and glorious King of kings, whose throne 
is heaven, surpasses every earthly monarch, whose widest 
dominions can be no more than a part of earth— 
God’s footstool. Now, perhaps there is hardly one here 
that would refuse such a proposal as that which I have 
been speaking of from some mighty earthly sovereign ; 
the very mention of such a case—even here, in the house 
of God—might have caused some of you, when you con- 
sidered your present condition, to sigh and long for an 
opportunity of making your fortune upon such easy con- 
ditions. But I would remind you, that this is only the 
supposition of a case, which probably never yet has occurred, 
and never will occur; while the other, and far more im- 
portant matter, is no fanciful supposition, but is reality 
and truth. Year after year, and day after day, have the 
gracious conditions of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
been set before us all, and the reward of everlasting happi- 
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aess promised to the faithful observance of them: and 
constantly and earnestly has the great Lord of heaven, 
through His Church and His holy Word, imvited us to 
accept them. 

But suffer me to remind you, that although the Lord 


Jesus Christ so earnestly admonishes us, so graciously — 


and constantly invites us to partake of the joys of His 
heavenly kingdom, it is only upon our acceptance of the 
conditions which He proposes to us that He does so; He 
will not force us to inherit eternal happiness without our 
fulfilling the terms upon which it is offered to us, and 
without our own strenuous exertions to obtain it. And if 
we reflect for a moment, we must see how unreasonable 
and absurd it would be for us to expect that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, although most merciful, compassionate, and 
munificent, should bestow upon us the unbounded, the 
never-ending happiness of heaven, which He endured all 
the miseries of this world, sorrow, poverty, insult, stripes, 
md even death in its most painful form, to procure for 
us; if we, regardless of the mighty boon which He offers 
to us, untouched by His compassion, and unthankful for 
all that He voluntarily suffered for our sakes, refuse to 
submit ourselves to His gentle guidance, and neglect to 
walk in the ways which He has pointed out to us, as 
leading to everlasting bliss. 

When we duly consider the vastness of the prize which 
is proposed to all Christ’s true and faithful disciples, and 
the shortness of the race that is to be run to obtain it, (for 
how short is even the longest life!) it seems strange—it 
seems almost unaccountable, that of so many who give in 


their names (as all do who are baptized into Christ’s Holy qi 


Catholic Church), so few should enter the lists in earnest ; 
especially when it is certain that all who run their race 
with patience shall finish their course with joy; that all 
may come off victorious, and receive an everlasting crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. Had we not daily expe- 
rience of such being the case, and did we not, every one 
of us, too often play our own part on the scene—and in 
our eagerness to gratify some favourite passion, or indulge 
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some weak propensity for the present passing moment, 
neglect and disregard our highest interests for the future 
eternity—we should almost think it incredible that men 
— intellectual beings—capable of thought and reflection, 
discernment and judgment, could really be guilty of such 
folly, such great shortsightedness. And what makes it still 
more wonderful and astonishing that so many neglect to 
avail themselves in earnest of the most gracious and boun- 
tiful offer of the Saviour of the world is, that the conditions 
which He requires are not rigorous and oppressive, but mild 
and gentle. ‘ My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
True, indeed, it is, that in the first ages of the Christian 
Church, the faithful disciples of the Lord Jesus were often 
required to take up their cross and follow Him; they were 
ealled upon to endure mockings, and scoflings, and re- 
vilings, for the profession of their faith; they had to suffer 
persecution, and stripes, and imprisonment: but all this 
they gladly bore, and calmly resigned themselves to the 
most cruel tortures and death, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. Theirs was, 
indeed, that true faith which led them to think lightly of 
all mere earthly matters, while they eagerly looked for- 
ward to endless joy and unclouded peace beyond the grave. 
“They trusted implicitly to the promises which their Lord 
had given them, and they knew and felt that their trust 
was sure. But now, no such hardships and dangers await 
us for the profession of our faith in the Lord Jesus. By 
the great blessing of God our heavenly Father, we live in 
a Christian country, where every truly sincere, pious, and 
consistent disciple of Christ is respected and honoured, 
instead of being persecuted and reproached as they were. 
It is true that there are mockers and scoffers, even amongst 
ourselves in the present day; but their arrows have little 
effect, and they shoot out their lips in vain against those 
whom all wise and good men consent to honour, But 
although we, in our time, are not called upon to wnidergo 
such trials of hardship and danger as the first disciples 
of the Lord Jesus had to endure, still is the prize of 
our calling equally great as theirs, and. the success of our 
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exertions equally sure. We are not required to snap 
every tie of affection that binds us to this world; we are 
not called upon to give up fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, and houses and land, for ‘Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s: we are only required to put away 
from us-all our sinful, base, and selfish indulgences and 
eratifications, which soon pall of themselves, and end 
in bitterness and woe, in order to make room for other 
pleasures of a more delightful and lasting nature, in 
loving the Lord our God with all our heart, and with all 
our soul, and with all our strength, and our neighbour 
as ourselves. The great God Almighty, who inhabiteth 
eternity, could have had no other motive in creating us 
than His own goodness and benevolence; no other object 
than the enjoyment and happiness of the creatures of His 
hand. He was already in the possession of the highest 
bliss ; and such beings as we, or any other created thing, 
could add uothing to the enjoyment of Him who is all 
good and all powerful. The commandments, therefore, 
which He has condescended to give us, could have no 
reference to any advantage or benefit of His own. It 
cannot be because our obedience to His laws could confer 
any profit upon Himself that He has set them before us, 
but solely for our sakes; because, by obeying His com- 
mandments, and walking in those ways which in His wis- 
dom and goodness He has graciously pointed out to us, 
we shall be rendering the greatest benefit to ourselves. 
We shall live happier in this world, and be sanctified and 
rendered meet to dwell with Him for ever in His kingdonr 
in the world to come. It is not because the Almighty 
Creator of the universe can receive any advantage from 
our devoting one day in seven to His more immediate 
service, that He has commanded us, His feeble crea- 
tures, to keep the Sabbath-day holy; but it is for our 
own sakes, that our bodies may rest from labour, and 
not be over-wearied by incessant toil; and that our 
minds may be recalled from the transient concerns of 
this world, to meditate upon more holy scenes, more glo- 
rious realms, and a more peaceful world beyond the skies. 
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It is not because our poor prayers could delight the 
mighty God, or our feeble praises extol and increase the 
glory of the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, that 
He has commanded us to pray to Him; but it is for our- 
selves, that we may have a place of refuge to fly to in all 
our troubles, a solace in all our griefs, in the sure convic- 
tion that there is One who will always listen to our petitions, 
and never listens in vain. It is not because our love to 
God Almighty can at all profit Him, that He has com- 
manded us to love Him with all our heart, and with all 
eur soul, and with all our strength; but it is that this 
sentiment which, by the very constitution of our nature, 
must be actively engaged upon some object or other—may 
in the first instance be turned to the most noble and 
lovely object, and that our affections may be directed to, 
and fixed upon, that gracious and benevolent Being, from 
whom they are sure to meet with an abundant return. It 
is not because our loving each other as ourselves could 
possibly be of any advantage to the Lord God Almighty, 
that He hath enjoined us to do so, but it is because such 
a state of mutual kindness and affection established among 
men would very greatly enhance the happiness of us all, 
by driving away every fear of injury, invoking every hope 
of assistance, and by binding us all in closer ties of 
mutual endearment, and giving us a foretaste of that 
charity or universal love which prevails in heaven. And 
so, through every one of God's commandments, it is our 
advantage, not His own, which He mercifully studied in 
giving them us; it is our profit, not His, that will be 
gained by the observance of them. 

Deeply thankful shall I be if these few words which I 
have spoken may have directed the attention of any who 
are here to this most important consideration. It seems 
to me to be almost impossible for any man, if his mind 
could once be seriously engaged in the consideration, to 
contemplate the amazing love of God our heavenly Father, 
the wonderful care and anxiety of the Almighty Creator of 
the universe for man, not only in providing for his external 
wants by the laws of nature, but also for the internal 
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necessities of the soul by the laws .of the Gospel, without 
feeling in his heart some awakening of gratitude, some 
kindling of love in return for the boundless mercy and 
goodness continued by the infinite wisdom of his omnipotent 
Creator. Let me then affectionately intreat you all, often 
to turn your thoughts to meditate upon this, to withdraw 
your attention from some of those engrossing matters of 
worldly business, or those trifling amusements which may 
now too frequently engage it, and turn to the contemplation 
of the works and laws .f God—a contemplation fraught 
with instruction and delight, a contemplation in which you 
cannot earnestly engage without becoming wiser and 
better. Then you will be continually learning more 
clearly that it is your highest and most important interest 
to embrace the conditions and lay hold upon the promises 
of the Gospel. You will become more accustomed to 
meditate upon heavenly things, and consequently will 
learn to prize them more highly, and seek them more’ 
earnestly : you will be constantly acquiring a larger in- 
sight into the deep things of God, you will be frequently 
discovering merciful designs of His wisdom and goodness 
of which hitherto you “have been ignorant; and as 
your mind becomes expanded by the increasing knowledge 
of divine truths, and your heart warmed and purified by 
the quickened perception of divine mercy, goodness, and 
love, your bosom will learn to glow with holy gratitude 
and heavenly affection, which are the highest feelings and 


sentiments of gratification that man in his present state is - 


capable of, and undoubtedly are most nearly allied to that 
pure and holy bliss, which uninterrupted, unsullied, and 


unalloy ed, forms the neyer- -ending happiness of the saints 
in heaven. 
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THE PLAGUE OF OUR OWN HEARTS. 


A Sermon 
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1 Kinas, viii. 88, 39. 


* What prayer and supplication soever be made by any 
man, or by all thy people Israel, which shall know 
every man the plague of his own heart, and spread 
forth his hands toward this house: then hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and 
give to every man according to his ways, whose heart 

* thou knowest; (for thou, even thou only, knowest the 
hearts of all the children of men).” 

Tuesr words are familiar in this diocese; the chapter 

which contains them is read at the consecration of every 

church, and the special words which I have chosen for my 
text to-night, always, when they recur at the consecration 
of a church, seem to teach a lesson which is much wanted 
at that-time. The special words to which I would direct 
your attention are in the middle of the 38th and towards 
the close of the 39th verses: “ Which shall know every 
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man the plague of his own heart;” and then, again, “for 
thou, even thou only, knowest the hearts of all the children 
of men.” 

How apt we are, when we see great masses of men 
gathered together, to forget in the mass the individual 
souls! how apt are we, when we think of public worship, 
to forget that, if it is real worship, it is the approach of | 
the individual souls gathered together, each of them to 
God, who reads the heart. If our churches are to be hal- 
lowed by real Christian worship, our prayers must be the 
prayers of the separate hearts of those who join in them ; 
our communions must be the distinct communions of each 
worshipping soul with the Lord who died for it; and our 
sermons must not merely be general statements of gospel 
truths, but the application of that truth to the individual 
soul addressed ; and our exhortations in these sermons, not 
the mere statements of common duties generally given, but 
the enforcement upon each individual heart of the particular 
duty which that heart is apt to neglect. 

What is it that makes an effective ministry? It is the 
influence exercised upon individual souls. What is the 
crown of a Christian minister’s work? The souls which, 
by God’s grace, he has been able, one by one, to influence 
and bring to serve the Lord who died for them. Who 
are they that shall shine as the stars for ever and ever? 
Not they who speak with eloquence, not they who. are 
admired and praised in their ministrations, but they who 
turn many souls to righteousness. How important, then, 
that when we gather together at any time to dedicate a church 
to the service of the Lord who died for us, we should be 
reminded by these words, not in the general to forget the 
particular—not, in our common worship, to forget the im- 
dividual approach of each soul to the Lord who died for it. 

This is the lesson which, ‘rom these words, I wish to 
enforce upon you this evening, that if we, as a nation, 
enjoy great spiritual privileges ;—if we, as members of 
an ancient church which stretches back to far antiquity 
in its associations, exercise a wide influence—a wide 
public influence, over the Christian fate of nations —if we 
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look forward to a distant period when the same public in- 
fluence will, by God’s mercy, probably still be continued 
to 1t —we must not, in the thought of our corporate pri- 
vileges, forget that for each of us, individually, the great 
question is, How is it with our separate souls? how is it 
with that plague of each of our separate hearts, which has 
a tendency to keep us away from the Lord who died for us? 
how is it with our prayers, one by one? how with our own 
separate communion with the Lord? how with our appli- 
cation of Gospel truths to our own particular and private 
practice ? 

Now it is well, in taking such a passage of Scripture as 
this on which to dwell, to look to the connexion in which 
the words occur. You probably will all remember that 
these 38th and 39th verses form part of that prayer with 
which Solomon dedicated the Temple. The time had come 
when God approved that the holy place should no longer 
be uncertain in its locality, that there should be a fixed 
centre for the religious life of the Jewish people. A long 
time had, indeed, passed since their wanderings commenced 
as a nomad tribe. Some 480 years had passed, but still 
they had all this time been in somewhat of an unsettled 
state, and the holy place was now at Shiloh, now at Gibeon; 
and although it might have rested for many years in one 
spot, still this was not regarded as the fixed religious centre 
of the nation: but now the time had come when God in- 
tended, under the son of David, to gather His people into 
a mighty fixed nation—to give them a metropolis which 
David had won with his sword, and in this metropolis to 
plant the great Temple, which was to take the place of the 
movable tabernacle, and to be honoured with God’s con- 
tinual presence, 

Jerusalem was now to become the metropolis, we say, 
of this great nation ; and as a metropolis it was not only 
to be the centre of political, or of commercial life—if com- 
mercial life had existed among the Jews — but it was, above 
all things, to be the centre of religious life. This is the 
true idea of a metropolis—a mother city—being, as it 
were, a nursing-mother to the nation; not giving 1t com- 
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mon secular advantages alone, but sending forth throughout 
the nations the blessings of spiritual life. 

Let us ask ourselves, in passing, how far this me- 
tropolis—this mother-city of ours—answers to the true 
idea of a mother-city, diffusing throughout the whole land 
not only activity of political life, but activity of reli- 
gious life. ‘This is the true idea of a metropolis, that 
when men come to it they receive spiritual good. It will, 
no doubt, be adorned with the outward buildings of temples 
dedicated to God’s service; for what metropolis is there 
that does not boast itself of its great buildings, and among 
its buildings, of its temples or its churches? but, if it is 
to be true to its mission, it will send forth from these a 
real spiritual life—a flood of spiritual knowledge which 
will spread itself over the land ; and spiritual prayers will 
be offered up within it, the blessings called down by which 
will descend in refreshing showers on the whole nation. 
And here, in the dedication of this Temple, in this great 
metropolis, the head of the State himself stood forward 
to pray to God, in the presence of the people, to bless the 
people in God’s name— a father of his people, not merely 
their secular chief, their leader in war, their director in 
council, but their spiritual teacher, caring for their spi- 
ritual wants: for the idea of a nation then (and it ought to 
be the idea of a nation in all ages) was a people bound 
together by the love and service of one God, devoted to 
serve Him—every officer, from the highest to the lowest, 
recognising that his duties in the State were received 
from God, by whom kings rule, and who holds the balance 
of the fate of nations. Solomon, in all the splendid scene 
which is described in this chapter, and in the chapter 
that follows, does not, indeed, invade the priest's office ; 
the fate of Saul was before him, warning him, lest by 
laying his hands on what belonged not to him, he should 
eall down God’s judgments: but we see him, as our own 
Article describes, taking upon himself that spiritual in- 
fluence, that right of guiding his people in spiritual things, 
which has always been given by God to godly princes in 
the history of His people. 
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And then, let us consider what are the prayers which 
are offered up by this great king in the midst of this great 
people thus gathered together. There are no foolish thoughts 
abroad in those days, such as are common amongst us, that 
scarcity and disease are things entirely referable to second 
causes, and therefore God has nothing to do with their 
coming upon nations. If you examine the chapter you will 
see that he prays that the people may, in all times of sickness, 
in all times of dearth, as in all times when they are smitten 
before their enemies, in all times of political commotion, 
in all times of danger of every kind, offering up their 
prayers to the Hearer of Prayer, feel themselves safe under 
His protection. Solomon prays and begs of God that 
every prayer which is offered up in that house may be 
heard. And there is another reading, also— towards this 
house ;” as if the Jew, when away from his home, was still 
to look back to this religious centre, and offer up his 
prayers to the God who had His special dwelling in the 
temple which Solomon was founding: just as Daniel, 
when in captivity in Babylon, opening his windows 
towards Jerusalem, poured forth his prayers looking 
towards the hallowed spot. Then, besides these prayers, 
there comes Solomon’s blessing; and after the blessing 
there is a great sacrifice offered; and then we read in 
the next chapter, how the thought came upon Solomon, 
that all these blessings after all might be unavailing, that 
this great house which he was dedicating to the service 
of the Almighty might, through the sin of those who 
worshipped in it, become desolate, and a hissing, and 
despised by passers-by. And we find in the subsequent 
history, how no very long time passed before those sacred 
courts did fall in ruin, even while the nation still prided 
itself on being the chosen nation of God. We read how 
kings afterwards polluted these holy courts by building in 
them altars to their idol gods; and no wonder that a time 
came soon afterwards when God visited this holy city and 
holy temple with His vengeance, because it had proved 
itself unworthy of the great privileges which He had 
bestowed upon it. And how unworthy?—not unworthy 
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from the want of outward beauty. Its beautiful situation, its 
glorious buildings, then, as in the earlier times, seemed to 
speak of it as the chosen seat of God; but the true beauty 
of a church was wanting to it, the beauty of holy, faithful 
hearts ; the men who worshipped in it were setting 
their hearts upon vanity; and no outward beauty, no glory 
of its situation, no ancient associations, no far-extended 
influence, could secure for it the blessings of God when it 
was not filled with worshippers with pure and holy hearts. 

We see, then, the circumstances under which these 
words which we have taken for our text were spoken ; and 
from the thought of these circumstances we are the better 
able to apply them to our own case—a nation chosen of 
God to great pr vileges, helped in its spiritual privileges by 
the institutions of the State, and by the assiduous labours 
of those who administer it; known, far and wide, as a 
nation chosen of God, enjoying glorious privileges. Alas! 
for outward privileges—alas! for the glory of outward 
worship—alas! for the helps which Institutions give us. 
Falling away at last from all these privileges; left desolate, 
without the presence of God, because the men who were 
gathered together as its members, saying, “The temple 
of the Lord! the temple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord 
are these,” these had no partnership in the true spiritual 
temple, which consists of real, faithful worshippers, whose 
hearts are given up to God. 

Are we, my brethren, very different from this nation, both 
as regards the blessings and privileges which God has given 
to us, and the use we make of them? Nay, we of this age, 
how great are the blessings which God has bestowed upon 
us! how happy is our condition compared with that of the 
outcast heathen—the heathen of our own day, or of the 
old times! how blessed the privilege, to know, as familiar 
words, those truths which the wisest men of old have never 
been able to guess at! how glorious the privilege to be 
invited to a direct access to God through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, while the nations of the earth in old times and are 
darkly groping after God, unable to find Him, and forming 
to themselves strange and fantastic notions of what God 
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is, and seeking to draw near to Him by strange and revolt- 
ing rites, which only turn the soul farther from Him! 
And, not contrasted with the heathen only, but we in this 
country enjoy our Christianity, provided by the blessed 
light of the Reformation, free from all those dark super- 
stitions which had gathered around it, and deformed its 
purity for so many centuries. Have we not cause here, in 
Protestant England, to thank God for the blessings which 
He has given so richly to us? Yet how unavailing all these 
blessings, and all our vaunted appreciation of them, if we 
are not, in heart and soul, one by one, each of us drawn 
nearer to our Lord and Saviour! And then those ancient 
churches which have still preserved their independence in 
the East, even when compared with them, lying, as they 
do, very much in the same state in which we were before 
the Reformation, have we not cause to thank God for our 
national privileges when we compare our state with theirs ? 
And even our own Church, is it not a blessing—may we 
not say so—to live in this age, when men have certainly 
awakened to a truer appreciation of their Christian duties 
than they knew in the days of our fathers; when there is 
more earnest and heart-stirring preaching of the real Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ; when churches, which some years ago 
were almost deserted, are now filled with thronging wor- 
shippers,—are there not the signs around us of the Holy 
Spirit of God working powerfully amongst us as a Christian 
nation, to rouse us to a fuller and truer sense of our 
Christian responsibilities? But ah! my friends, it will 
be nothing for any of us to have lived in the midst of 
light, if we are ourselves blind,—to have lived in the 
midst of the worship of the blessed Sun of Heaven, if our 
bodies are cold from the deadly palsy that has crept over us. 

The question for each of us is, not-—‘tam I a Christ- 
jan, and not a Heathen”—‘amI a Protestant, and not a 
Roman Catholic’—‘ am I living now when God is 
powerfully at work,’—but, “Is He at work in my own 
soul? Am I giving myself unreservedly to Him, striving 
to be cured of that plague of my own heart which will 
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destroy me in very truth, unless the Good Physician 
heal it?” 

And among our Christian privileges, how greatly to be 
esteemed is this great Christian privilege of common wor- 
ship. Our common prayer! What is common prayer? Not 
general prayer, but the common uniting of hearts, each to 
pour forth its individual wants. How far, then, is our 
national state blessed by our worship being thus hearty 
and faithful 2? A nation may have a very pleasing appear- 
ance outside, and yet be rotten at the core. The heart, 
what is the heart of society? The heart of society is the 
family, and if family life be holy, society will be holy. 
Think, then, each of you who are present, that as the 
nation consists of families, and families consist of you, 
how it is on your holiness, your faithfulness to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that our national spiritual life depends. 
There can be no real Christianity in any society, however 
small, unless there is real Christianity in the individuals of 
which it consists. Take a very common example ofa family. 
A family is, for a time, a Christian family ; the father and 
mother of the family endeavour to regulate it on Christian 
principles; but the children grow up, and somehow a change 
comes over it: worldliness and self-indulgence have taken 
possession of their hearts, and no effort of father or mother 
will make the family any longer Christian if the children 
of the family have departed from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And so is it with society; on the spiritual life of the indi- 
viduals who compose it depends the spiritual life of the 
society, be it a family or be ita nation. But through our 
common worship, our family worship, our parish worship, 
rightly used, how may our hearts be drawn to the Lord 
who loves us! When you join in these common prayers 
for all who are in trouble or in distress, I suppose you are 
not contented with repeating these words generally, but 
think of the father, brother, sister, friend, who does require 
your prayers; and as in your common prayers for others 
you think individually of their wants, so, when you pour forth 
your own confessions of sin before God, it is not as sinners 
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in the general and the abstract, but as each knowing the 
plague of your own hearts that you must draw near to God. 
God, this text tells us, knows the hearts of all men. Is this 
an alarming,—is it not rather a blessed, thought? How 
do we go on year after year deceiving one another, de- 
ceiving even ourselves, wandering about for ever in the 
wretched mazes of hypocrisy! How good a thought that 
there is One at least with whom we can have no deceit, 
One who sees us through and through, who knows our 
every want, who sees our every sin! This thought, ap- 
palling as it is when we are resolved to continue in our 
sin, is full of comfort —to know that we have a Friend nearer 
than any human friend can be, for no human friend can 
read his friend’s heart. 

Whensoever, then, we pour forth our prayers to the 
Searcher of Hearts, whatever be the weakness, the secret sin 
that oppresses us, known to nore but ourselves — forgotten, 
perhaps, for many a year, but coming back upon us we 
cannot tell how, and stirring up painful thoughts — painful 
to a degree which we could not have anticipated,—how 
blessed a thought to know that we need have no reserve 
with God; that as He has sent His blessed Son into the 
world to die, not only for man in the abstract, but for 
us; and not for our sins generally, but for this particular 
sin which presses on our consciences; so we may lay the 
plague of our heart open before Him, who, being the good 
Physician, will stanch and cure the wound. 

And if at all times it is well to remember that our 
common worship, to be made acceptable, must be the 
worship of our separate hearts—entering, this day, on this 
holy week, how necessary this to take this thought with us 
through its services! This week, universal Christendom is 
summoned to the holiest acts of Christian worship—to fol- 
low the Lord who died for us through all His sufferings, 
to see before our eyes His sacrifice on the cross displayed. 
How shall we be blessed through this holy week; how 
shall we assure ourselves, that, looking to these sufferings 
of Christ, we are not as unconcerned in the blessings they 
teach as were the Roman soldiers or the Jewish persecutors 
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who saw Him suffer ;—how, but by each of us laying at the 
foot of His cross that particular burden of sorrow or of 
sin, be it what it may, which presses us down? The 
Lord’s death and suffering brought vividly before us, at 
this time, are to speak to our individual consciences. God 
grant that, for us, this may be, indeed, a holy week, and a 
time of refreshing. It is, we know, in the outward con- 
dition of the nation, at this moment, a time of much 
political excitement, but let it be that our common national 
and political life is rather hallowed by being thus brought 
into contact with holy things, than that our thoughts are 
distracted from the great subject of Christ’s death and 
suffering by worldly thoughts intruding into our holier 
moments. 

God grant that, for many of us, this week may bea 
time when we are brought nearer than we have ever been 
before to the, Lord who knows the heart, who pities its 
weakness, who has given His Son to die that He may cure 
its plague. 


London ;—Prixted by G. Barcray, Castle St. Leicester Sq. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 


A Sermon, 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, 


PREACHED ON SuNDAy Everninc, May 1, 1859, 


1 Jouy, v. 4. 


* This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 


Ir might seem that necessity is laid upon the preacher 
this day to choose for his text the first words of the Epistle. 
They are not only appropriate to our special thoughts, but 
also afford an antidote to other thoughts, which we cannot 
expel from our minds. ‘Tossed on this world’s troublous 
deep, we want faith in Him, who is “the Lord of Hosts, 
mighty to save,” ‘the Author not of confusion, but of 
peace’—faith in Him, who said to the sea, ‘* Divide, that 
my people may pass over on dry land;” to the waves, 
“Peace, be still!’”—faith in a God of Providence, so 
majestic, that at His rebuke ‘the chariot and horse are 
cast into a deep sleep” (Ps. Ixxvi. 6); so minute, that 
“the very hairs of our head are all numbered.” 

At this moment, each message flashed from Southern 
Europe makes the heart throb with excitement, as if we 
were the very warriors themselves. Faith in God lulls 
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the real pain of such excitement. We are as the Jews, 
when their Temple was defiled with blood. Our holy 
week has been profaned by the challenge of war and the 
march of angry combatants ; and as then they cried unto 
the Lord in Maspha with fasting and prayer, and trusted 
in Him, and were holpen, so now in our present dismay, 
when ‘the kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers 
take counsel together,’—this only is “the victory that 
overcometh, even our faith.” 

Victory! That word, brethren, sounds to us wearily 
and bloodily just now. We entertain fearful associations 
with victory. While a million of men, armed with weapons 
ingeniously destructive of life, are bent upon victory, the 
word is of dire import. Thanks be to God, the victories 
for which we sing our “Te Deum” this day were victories 
of necessity, not of aggrandisement— victories defensive, 
not aggressive. Pray we to God that henceforth our 
‘“‘warfare” in India may be ‘ spiritual,” carried on with 
weapons drawn from the Christian armoury, and that our 
crowning victory be ‘the victory that indeed overcometh, 
even our faith.” 

But before we come to the special topics of the day, 
let us pause awhile upon the doctrine of the text, and learn 
how we may gain the greatest victories over our worst 
enemies. 

Men speak of natural religion. There must be, then, a 
supernatural religion —given, not naturally gaimed—re- 
vealed, not naturally conceived. This day’s Hpistle con- 
tains the fullest expression of it. There is‘a natural faith, 
which is a lower faith. The higher is the Christian faith. - 
“ This is the faith that overeometh the world.” Natural 
faith is expressed by the words, ‘“‘ He that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is.a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him” (Heb. xi. 6), 

Natural faith, such as this, is held by almost all who 
believe in a God. It teaches us instinctively, there is a 
‘‘ God who cannot lie.” He promises rewards tothe good, 
but threatens punishment to the wicked. 

This is natural faith, but this is not “ the faith that 
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overcometh.” ‘The Israelites had this faith. The aged 
Moses proposed it to them in Moab, ending his parting 
exhortation with the words, ‘See, I have set before thee 


this day life and good, and death and evil” (Deut. xxx. 15). 


But this faith gave them not victory over the world of 
heathenism. Had not God manifested Himself to them, 


_ with His outstretched arm and very presence among them, 


they had been all lost men. Into the surrounding cor- 
ruption they would have sunk deep, beyond extrication. 
And as with the Israelites, so with Christians. Men have 
a natural faith—faith in a God whose commands are 
grievous, His restraints fetters, and His service slavery— 
faith in a God, who, as an unwelcome visitor, forces an 
entrance into the soul—faith in heaven and hell; the faith 
also of the ‘‘ devils, who believe and tremble (Jam. ii. 19). 
But this is not the faith of victory. It is a worldly faith, 
and the world cannot overcome the world. 

I appeal to your own experience, my brethren: Ye, 

who live in this great city, know best the strength of the 
world’s temptations. The eyes take in fuel for heated 
lusts, the ears for cold unbelief. The pulse is actually 
quickened by the fierce struggle between good and evil. . 
If ye have only fear of wrath, ye will yield at the last; 
but if ye have love and faith, ye will be ‘‘ more tham con- 
querors.” 
+ How perplexing is our examination of the inner man! 
Therein is the desire to be free, and noble, and pure, and 
spixitual ; and there arise instead images of foulness, sug- 
gestions of extraordinary baseness, a strange disinclination 
to prayer, and marvellous indifference to things eternal. 
I know of no mental philosophy so true to the life as that 
of St. Paul: “ The good that I would I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I do” (Rom. vii. 19). I know 
of no ery so natural to the Christian, perplexed by tempt- 
ation, ‘‘ O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” I know of no response so 
satisfying, ‘‘ I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
For “ this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith in the Son of God.” 


§ THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 


Faith, then, in heaven and hell, is not powerful enough 
to secure victory over the world. The preacher, while he 
speaks of either, speaks painfully. It produces a species 
of mental exhaustion to press heaven and hell upon placid 
hearts, which, Gallio-like, ‘‘ care for none of these things.” 
We are feign to exclaim,—If they regard not heaven and 
hell, ‘“‘ neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead!” 

What other ultimatum have we, the ambassadors of 
Christ, to propose to men? The Epistle declares it. 
‘« Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

The nearer God is brought to us, the more powerful 
is His influence. This is the explanation of the eager 
prayer of dying men who never prayed before. They 
stand on the threshold of the unseen world; and faith, 
created by that nearness, is ‘‘ the evidence of things 
unseen.” 

And further, we would say, the more clearly God’s 
love is brought home to us in its reality, the more cer- 
tainly shall we love and obey Him. ‘The prodigal son, 
. welcomed back into his father’s house, was surely never 
again a prodigal. 

My brethren, we hold thus the very key to the Christ- 
ian faith—‘ the faith that overcometh.” This principle 
forms the very essence of the incarnation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Does the doctrine seem mystical ? 
“The Word that was in the beginning with God,” the 
** Word which was God,” was ‘‘ made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth (John, 1. 14). “ The 
only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father” 
(18), came to this earth, to live for the example, and to 
die for the redemption, of us, who are but as ‘ ants, creep- 
ing upon a little hillock of dust.” Yea, but the doctrine 
is, indeed, practical. It is the very satisfaction of our 
needs. If I dwell upon the past eternity of God Omni- 
potent, my mind, scaling the idea, falls back languid. If 
I say, ‘There never was a time when God was not. 
Before ever angel or archangel was created,.the great 
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‘I Aw’ must have been reigning in solitary grandeur,” my 
soul is oppressed, God seems to be withdrawn to a greater 
distance. I lose all sense of nearness and love. He is to 
me like the God of the Hindoos, who, having made the 
universe, has retired into the inaccessible depths of in- 
finity, We exclaim with Philip, * Lord, show us the 
Pather, and it sufficeth us.” The answer is given, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The Son of 
David has made the sons of men one with the Father of 
heaven. 

For ‘“ God in Christ” is a present God, the God-man. 
We can study the life of Jesus, so pure, so noble, so loving. 
It is the life of God yet accessible to man, divine yet 
practical. And when we ponder His death and resurrec- 
tion, our redemption from sin, and our victory over the 
graye, does it not stir one’s courage to resist evil? to die 
to sin, to rise to righteousness? Does it not give a new 
element to our life? an upward longing? Is there not 
before us, as before the Roman emperor, the vision of 
a flaming cross, with its motto, ‘“ By this conquer?” 
The Epistle of to-day tells us that Jesus Christ ‘“ came 
by water and blood.” By water and blood we conquer. 
Made the soldiers of Christ in baptism, we fight with Him 
and for Him, who shed His blood for us. 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith, that Jesus is the Son of God.” 

The victory, then, of which St. John speaks is spiritual. 
The power beaten down under our feet is Satan. Enlisted 
in Christ’s service at your baptism, you are to gain the 
victory over His enemies, which are your lusts; with His 
weapon, which is your faith ; for His country, which is your 
own country, too, even the kingdom of heaven. You are 
to show yourselves His soldiers by moral courage, by truth, 
by a very holy, just, and loving life, by diligence in your 
eallings, by self-denial, by endurance of injuries, by patient 
resignation to God’s will. 

But our text (like so many other texts) is susceptible 
of a wider application. We may merge the individual in 
the body politic. The ‘ world,” then, may be taken to 
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mean national dependencies; and among st all our pos- 
sessions this application is especially appropriate to India 
—that world of itself. 

Now to apply our text with its new meaning. Still 
shall we conclude that ‘“‘ this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 

In proportion as a nation acts in the spirit of Christian 
faith and Christian principles will be its ultimate prosperity 
and success. Nations resemble individuals. Like these, 
they need for their perfecting tribulations, patience, expe- 
rience, hope. Like these, they also need prayer, and are 
affected by prayer. The rules of personal Christianity 
apply to corporate bodies, so do also the responsibilities. 
Nations are the aggregate of individuals, therefore na- 
tional responsibility is the aggregate of individual responsi- 
bilities. ‘To assert this is not difficult; but to impress 
upon men national responsibility is very difficult. While 
I speak, I feel that I do not reach the hearts of many who, 
hear; it may be, not even the attention. Christian pa- 
triotism is scarcely aroused by any human eloquence. 
The burning desire that England should be eminent in 
Christian faith and Christian principles among the nations 
of the earth, how, ok my brethren, shall we kindle that ? 
We know with what success statesmen and revolutionists. 
have appealed to the patriotism of the senate on the passions 
of the mob. Have we not heard in our own days of the: 
masses drinking in the eloquence of their orator, and then, 
possessed with a wild enthusiasm, hurrying to the death 
for their republicanism? When foreign invasion threatened 
in 1804, did not the ministers of religion from these Lon- 
don pulpits appeal with thrilling effect to the patriotism 
of the volunteers? And shall we despair of creating in 
your souls a Christian patriotism? Is not England Christ- 
ianising the nations, a vision even more inspiring than 
that of ‘England civilising the nations? Is not our Churel 
as precious as our State? Were we attacked, the whole 
nation would lift up theiz voices with one accord, and 
exclaim with the valiant Judas Maccabeus, ‘‘ It is better 
to die in battle than to behold the calamities of our people 
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and of our sanctuary.” Not one, but he would share in 
anxiety and in action the national responsibility. Let 
us feel—oh, much rather!—our national responsibility 
before God. The spread of Christian faith and the action 
of Christian principles, these are the real victories we 
ought to seek. They be not, victories that destroy only, 
but build nothing, like the victories of the first Napoleon. 
Leave it to the ‘princes of this world” to seek these 
barren victories. ‘ God will bring their counsels to nought, 
and pour contempt upon all their pride;” but let us, 
brethren, as for ourselves so for our country, seek that 
better “‘ victory which oyercometh the world, even our faith.” 

I pass thus to the main subject of our thoughts this 
day. We are invited to lift up thankful hearts to Al- 
mighty God for the preservation of our Indian empire. 
There will be (we are well assured) no dissentient voice 
when we contemplate that noble company before Delhi— 
the single European regiment, backed only by a few brave 
riflemen, doubtful Seikhs, and marauding Ghoorkas, in 
the face of a strong fort and numerous garrison, drilled by 
our own officers, armed with our own weapons ; moreover, 
desperate by their own deeds of blood, and goaded on by 
their own fanaticism. <‘‘ If the Lord Himself had not been 
on our side,” now may England say, ‘if the Lord Himself 
had not been on our side, when men rose up against us, 
they would have swallowed us up quick” (Ps. exxiv. 1). 
Still less will one voice refuse to join in our heartfelt “ Te 
Deum,” when the memory of Cawnpore’s undescribed hor- 
rors and of Lucknow’s indescribable rescue comes fresh as 
ever upon our minds. ‘ Praised be the Lord, who hath 
not given us over for a prey unto their teeth!” 

But yet I have heard dissentient voices. This one 
says, “Our thanksgiving-day is premature. The great 
rebel chiefs are still abroad. The notable murderer lives, 
protected by native love to him by native hatred to us. 
The voice of our brethren’s blood ‘still crieth unto us 
from the ground.’” 

And I have heard other hesitating voices, coming 
from India itself. All assembled here this evening 
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feel thankful for particular deliverances, such as I have 
mentioned ; but some, it may be, have a misgiving about_ 
the legitimacy of our tenure of India. To remove all 
impediments to your thankfulness, I desire now to point 
out what seems to me the true light in which to view 
this day’s sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

It is true that we have conquered and still hold India 
by force of arms. But this is no sign that we have acted 
out of harmony with God’s designs. War, indeed, is not 
in harmony with Christianity, yet not altogether incon- 
gruous. ‘There will be no wars in the kingdom of heaven, 
yet has God used wars to advance the interests of that 
kingdom, I need scarcely remind you of the conquest of 
Canaan. Yet (if you will consider it), this is the most 
striking example of our proposition. By wars, bloody and 
frequent, were God’s chosen people planted into Canaan, 
and out of Canaan arose the kingdom of Christ. 

Again, who can doubt that the establishment of the 
Roman empire was (at the time of Christ’s advent) the 
great human means of extending Christ's kingdom? What 
printing was to the Reformation, wars have been to primi- 
tive Christianity. God ever bringeth good out of evil. 
And, indeed, we may go back to still earlier times. Be- 
fore the Roman empire the Macedonian conquest had 
diffused the Greek languages over the provinces of Asia, 
for the better circulation of the truth. So true is this, 
that the famous Bossuet particularly dwells upon conquest 
as God’s scheme for preparing the world for the reception 
of Christianity. Yes, we have the very testimony of the 
infidel historian of Rome’s decline, for Gibbon himself 
explains the success of Christianity by the conquests of 
Rome. 

We are not here, brethren, to exonerate our forefathers 
from some notorious frauds and some gigantic cupidity. 
The pulpit must not palliate that which is even tinged 
with wrong; but still we assert, that if wrong has been 
done, if some annexations of territory have been unlawful, 
it has been the work of our predecessors and of cireum- 
stances. Having received India as an inheritance (and 
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the present generation not being strictly responsible for our 
possession of it) clearly we can neither abandon the legacy 
nor evade the responsibilities which possession entails, 

Thus far we are all of one mind concerning India. If 
a minister of state proposed its abandonment, or if a 
minister of religion decried its tenure, he would be guilty 
of ungodly distrust, of a grave dereliction of duty, and of 
an act of injustice towards the natives whose rights he 
apparently vindicated. No, Christian brethren! we have, 
under God's providence, secured British India by victory. 
By victory we must retain it, but by a new victory. ‘“ Old 
things have passed away; behold, all things have become 
new.” <A new victory—for ‘this is the victory that 
overcometh, even our faith,” 

There are then two points of view —the retrospect and 
the prospect. We stand this day, as it were, upon an 
Alpine summit. Behind us lies the steep and rugged 
ascent up which we have toiled step by step—the last 
steps being the most dangerous. Before us is the gradual 
descent to level plains. We are this day like that great 
Carthaginian general, when he stood victorious on the 
mountain ramparts of Italy. He had lost, since he left 
the Pyrenees, 30,000 brave soldiers. ‘Thousands lay dead 
among the everlasting snows. But manfully he gathered 
together his shattered forces. ‘‘ That valley,” he said, 
“is Italy, and yonder is our way to Rome.” So we too 
say as we stand upon this crisis in our Indian history. 
Our disasters have been severe, our labours great, but 
we look forward, not back (except, indeed, gratefully). We 
scan the distant horizon of our rule; ‘“‘yonder is our 
way” to regenerated India. ‘‘We can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth us; for this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

There has been (let us admit it) selfishness in the past, 
and during some periods of our rule, policy which de- 
serves a darker name. And though the peculiar reproach 
of one period of our rule, which a great historian has 
stigmatised as the government of “ evil geuii rather than 
of human tyrants,” has been taken away, and been suc- 
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ceeded by a policy, for the most part, pure and equitable, 


by a rule infinitely better than that of any native dynasty; 


yet the reproach of selfishness is not altogether removed. 
It still exists in our religious government “and i in our per- 
sonal bearing. 

First. ve our religious government, have we not aimed 
too much at the building up of our own power, and not to 
the building up the Church of Christ? Has there not 
been surrender where there should have been no surrender? 
Have we not been against Christ on His own principle, 
because we have not been with Christ? Have we not 
‘““ scattered,” because we have not “ gathered with Him ?” 
Has there not been a depreciation of missionary work, and 
at one time an absolute exclusion of it? Has not a dread 
of religious enforcement carried us into the opposite 
extreme of irreligious. concession? Above all, have we 
not kept back the Holy Scriptures, the basis of our own 
faith, the strength of our own people, ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation 2” Alas! fear of offence has overcome the 
confession of our faith, and selfishness of empire has 
forbidden the word of God to “have free course and be 
glorified.” 

And, secondly, in our personal bearing has there not 
been selfishness? My brethren, what is haughtiness but 
another term for selfishness? If so, selfishness has 
increased rather than diminished with the lapse of time. 
Alliance by marriage with the native has become degrada- 
tion; friendly intercourse, as a rule, impropriety; our 
conversation too often expresses openly contempt, and the 
beardless stranger dares to insult and even strike the 
greyheaded native. 

My brethren, in proportion as we are selfish we are 
unchristian ; in proportion as we are Christian we are 
unselfish. The rule is true for us and for our nation also. 
The past of India in religion and personal bearing has 
been selfish, and so far forth unchristian ; the future (we 
pray God) may be Christian, and therefore unselfish. 

Let us view our future tenure of India (as alone it may 
be viewed from this place) religiously. It shall be, please 
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God, wholly unselfish. We know not “the times and 
seasons,” but we may humbly hope we can discern future 
glory,—victories of faith. 

L assume that henceforth we resolve, under God, to 
hold India for her highest welfare, to win over that empire 
to highest civilisation, justest laws, and truest Christianity, 
and to naturalise in her soil all that bears goodliest fruit 
in our own. The task is strictly superhuman. Did you 
ever hear of an enormous nation that abandoned its 
nationality, its very ancient creed, and assumed the 
manners and religion of another nation? But supposing 
we do succeed, supposing we educate, and -civilise, and 
Christianise the empire, what will be the fruit of our 
labours? We shall teach India the value of freedom and 
of Christianity, and then set her free. Oh, if, as St. 
James says, ‘‘ He which couverteth a sinner from the error 
of his ways shall hide a multitude of sins,” how blessed 
shall be that nation which maketh the people of India the 
freedmen of Christ Jesus! 

Subjugation! Domination! Victory by arms! What 
are these but painful ideas? Let our thoughts this day 
be thoughts of that better victory, ‘‘the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” Victory and faith ! 
Faith and victory! Terms interchangeable. Strength 
when united together ; weakness when parted asunder. 

Victory hath been great, yet Christian faith hath been 
small ; therefore our victories in the field of religion are 
few and feeble compared with our victories in the field 
of battle. 

But the time, please God, has come for the regene- 
yation of British India. Our victories (if war be needful) 
shall even outshine the past, but greater than the victory 
of arms shall be henceforth the victory of faith. 

Look at the twofold character of Lucknow’s saviour. 
What braver general ever marched to a grander or more 
arduous undertaking, even in Hastern warfare ? What 
deed in chivalry ever surpassed his deed of deliverance ? 

Again: What nobler soldier of Christ ever served the 
great Captain of our salvation? What more genuine 
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piety ever shone in man? Happy omen for future vic- 
tories in India! by arms, if needs be, but certainly by 
faith. Victory and faith! Faith and victory! You will 
go to your homes after this solemn day of thanksgiving, 
and thoughtful men may perhaps muse pensively over 
India’s future. Her finance, her native hostility, her 
unpropitious climate, her unconquerable distrust, her 
vindictive Mahomedanism, her prejudiced Brahminism, 
these will be as dark clouds upon the horizon; but let 
them be dispersed by faith in the Son of God, faith in 
the ultimate triumph of His kingdom. Believe only, and 
we shall be saved. In your conversation with those who 
are merely political, and who depreciate religious faith, 
be brave,—brave to uphold God’s providence, His answer 
to prayer, His reward of perseverance in good, His pro- 
mise that His word shall not return void. Sink the 
politician in the Christian, or rather, be a Christian 
politician. He believes still in the power of a grain of 
faith to remove mountains, for “this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Let not the statesman smile and say, These be pulpit 
platitudes; I say, they be God’s broad counsels. Let 
none smile till we have made trial of God’s method of 
victory, Saul smiled at David's sling, yet it struck down 
the giant. It seemed a weapon fit to provoke a smile, 
yet it proved effectual to discomfit the Philistines. Faith 
in God, faith in Christian principles. ‘‘ This is the faith 
which overcometh.,” 

In exact accordance with the words I have spoken, L 
would indicate to you three prominent causes of thank- 
fulness :— 


Ist. For signal deliverances. 
2nd. For cessation of warfare. 
3rd. For our hope of a higher future for India. 


And here I would suggest to you, that only by ascrip- 
tion of all to God and by faith in Him, “the Ruler of 
Princes, who doth from His throne behold all the dwellers 
upon earth,” only by these can our praise be complete. 
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For, first, If our own arm hath gotten us the victory, 
we shall feel thankful to our soldiers and not to God. 

And, secondly, Ifwe “grudge, and be not satisfied,” 
because finance in India and war in Europe “ make the 
heart sick,” our thankfulness will be marred. 

To God, then, be all the praise! In God be all our 
faith ! 

How signal have been our deliverances! Out of many 
let us take the chief. Cast your thoughts back to the 
day of salvation and praise our God! 

Oh! in their extremity did we not say, “God must 
save our dear fellow-countrymen,” for ‘vain is the help 
of man!” Oh, how we looked to God to give success to 
the chivalrous company of Havelock! speed to the reliev- 
ing army of Campbell! Human faith was powerful then, 
how much more divine faith! It was human faith in each 
brave man and woman which supported all in the strait- 
ness of that siege. This (as far as human means went) 
gave the victory—faith in themselves—faith in one 
another —faith in each sentinel who guarded the whole. 

But faith in God was their mainstay, and our only 
stay at home. To Him be the praise! To Him who gave 
their human faith, who ‘“ bent up each corporal agent to. 
this terrible feat.” ‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the victory.” 

But, secondly, at what time is it that God has vouch- 
safed us peace in India? Last week Europe became 
conyulsed with war from one end to the other. This day 
eries of war have broken in rudely upon the Sabbath quiet 
of our streets. Such is the time selected unwittingly for 
the day of thanksgiving for peace in India. It is on a 
grand scale that, which on a lesser scale must have stirred 
your thankfulness already. Did not the Indian mutiny 
commence exactly wheu the Persian war ended ? 

I must go further back. 

In 1855 this nation turned to God with fasting and 
prayer for our perishing army in the Crimea. In 1857, 
again, we bent before God for our perishing people in 
India. What if the dates had comcided? What if there 
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had not intervened, as an angel of mercy, our day of 
thanksgiving for peace in Europe? My brethren, if your 
hearts can be thankful they should be very thankful this 
day. The worse the aspect of Europe, the greater should 
be our thankfulness for peace in India. ‘We praise 
Thee, O God. We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.” 

Lastly, we are to be thankful in the hope of a brighter 
future for India. 

Our ‘ due sense” of this mercy we may show, not “ with 
our lips only,” but by our acts. For the first time at 
these special services a collection is to be made. The 
occasion warrants the ivitation. Your pious contribu- 
tions will be most appropriately given to the “Special 
Indian Fund” of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. This Society (more venerable 
than our Indian Empire itself) has undertaken there a 
great and holy warfare. ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.” 
If, then, we believe in a bright future for India, let us 
“show our faith by our works;” let your liberality, my 
Ohristian fellow-countrymen, correspond to your thankful- 
ness of past deliverances, your faithful expectation of 
future blessings, and your love of Christ. Have faith, 
and “add to your faith charity.” Thus will you gain “ faith, 
which worketh by love;” thus shall you ‘“‘be more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us.”’ For “ this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith,” 
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“BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT.” 


A Sermon 
BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF OSSORY. 
PREACHED ON SunpDAY Evenino, May 8, 1859. 


Nom. xxxii. 23. 


* But of ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against 
the Lord: and be sure your sin will find you out.” 


Tux circumstances under which these solemn words were 
first spoken are related in the beginning of the Chapter 
from which they are taken. 

The children of Reuben and the children of Gad had 
applied to Moses, to assign to them their inheritance in 
the land of Jazer and the land of Gilead, which had just 
been conquered. There were in the district in which 
they desired to settle fertile plains, which offered pas- 
turage for the cattle in which these two tribes more 
especially abounded. And they asked that, instead of 
their share in the lands which were to be conquered at 
the other side of Jordan, their lot should be assigned to 
them where they stood. . 

Moses receives their application as the fruit of a faith- 
less and disobedient spirit, and as further displeasing to 
God, because it was so calculated to discourage their 
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brethren. He reminds them that the same spirit had 
been shown before, when the people drew near the pro- 
mised land at the first; and that. God was then so pro- 
voked to anger by it, that He led them away from the 
land, and kept them wandering through the wilderness, 
until all the disbelieving and rebellious generation which 
had so sinned had perished. And he reproaches these 
men, as taking the place of their guilty forefathers, re- 
peating their offence, and bringing down God’s vengeance 
once more upon His people. “And, behold,” he says, 
“ ye are risen up in your fathers’ stead, an increase of 
sinful men, to augment yet the fierce anger of the Lord 
towards Israel. For if ye turn away from after Him, He 
will yet again leave them in the wilderness ; and ye shall 
destroy all this people.” (14, 15.) 

The men whom he so severely chides, receive his re- 
proof with great meekness, and plead with him in a very 
earnest and humble tone. They assure him in reply, that 
they would not desert their brethren, or shrink from 
taking their full share in whatever dangers and hard- 
ships lay between them and the possession of the land to 
which they were going; that they only desired that their 
title to the district which they had chosen might be ac- 
knowledged and confirmed by him: that, this being done, 
they would settle their families and their cattle there ; 
and that then they would be ready to go over the river 
in arms with their brethren, to aid them in all the wars 
which were to be carried on at the other side, and not to’ 
return to their own inheritance, until they had left the 
other tribes in quiet possession of theirs. 

Whatever may have been their intentions at the first, 
it would seem that they were perfectly sincere in the pro- 
fessions which they made, in reply to the rebuke that they 
had received. And Moses was fully appeased by their 
humble and dutiful tone, and was satisfied to grant their 
application, upon the conditions which they proposed. 
He tells them that, if they kept the engagement into 
which they were entering, they might return, and take 
possession of their inheritance, with a quiet conscience, 
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in full assurance of God’s approbation and blessing. But 
he warns them, as you have heard in my text, that if 
they violated this engagement, they would be guilty of a 
grievous sin, and that their sin, they might be sure, would 
find them out. 

He knew, when he was giving this warning, that he 
should not live to see whether they kept their promise or 
not. The Lord had revealed to him that he was not to 
cross the Jordan with the people whom he had so long 
led, but that he was to die on the side of the river on 
which they were. But he knew that God’s righteous 
judgments would hold their course, though he was not to 
live to see them executed; and that, if they sinned against 
Him, they would, sooner or later, be made to feel His 
displeasure. 

They happily took the warning of the man of God, 
so that no such judgment fell upon them. They per- 
formed the promise which they made to him before God. 
And after the settlement in Canaan, when their services 
were no longer needed, we find his successor acknowledg- 
ing distinctly the fidelity with which they had fulfilled 
their engagement, and, after earnestly exhorting them to 
continue to obey and to love God, dismissing them with 
his blessing —“* So Joshua blessed them and sent them 
away: and they went to their tents.” (Josh. xxii. 6.) 

There is nothing, then, in the after history of these 
men to enforce the warning of Moses to them, which I 
have taken for my text. But there is no want in the 
Bible of examples by which his words are awfully 
enforced. I must refer more particularly to some of 
these cases. But I will first spend a moment in fixing 
the sense of the text, on which they are intended to 
throw light. ; 

It can hardly, I suppose, be necessary to say, that 
the warning which it contains is not to be confined to 
the oceasion on which. it was first delivered. No one 
will think that what Moses says is to be taken, as if it 
were true only of the Reubenites and Gadites, to whom it 
was addressed. It rests evidently upon a general prin- 
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ciple of God’s government, and is, in fact, only an appli- 
cation of a general principle to their particular case. 
And in this view of their true range, the words, “ Be 
sure your sin will find you out,” present to the mind sin— 
the sin which a man himself has committed—as an enemy 
in pursuit of him. They intimate, indeed, that he may 
contrive to escape from it for a time; but they testify 
that, though he may do so, it will certainly overtake him— 
that it will, whether sooner or later, certainly find him 
out. 

This is the meaning which the warning naturally 
conveys. And how multiplied are the examples in the 
Bible to illustrate it under this meaning of it! How 
varied in the circumstances and the manner in which 
sin is exhibited as finding men out, and in the effects 
which it produces when it does find them out! 

Sometimes his sin is seen to find the sinner out, almost 
at the very moment that he commits it; sometimes, not 
until years and years have passed away. Sometimes it 
finds him out, whether sooner or later, only to bring him 
to godly sorrow; sometimes, to produce in him the sorrow 
of the world, which is so widely different both in its 
nature and in its effects. And so, sometimes, it is seen 
leading the sinner to faith, and sometimes, driving him 
to despair. Again, when a man’s sin finds him out, it 
appears to be sometimes only to work in him fear, 
sorrow, remorse, self-reproach, self-abasement, or some 
other form or effect of mental suffering. But sometimes, 
in addition to these, it is seen bringing upon him heavy 
outward afflictions, whether in his own person or in 
those nearest and dearest to his soul, disgrace or loss, 
pain, sickness, or death. 

I will now remind you of a few examples of these 
different classes, choosing those which are most generally 
known, and going through them as briefly as I can. 

And, first, I said that sometimes there is but a short 
period of insensibility to the guilt of sin, before it finds 
the sinner out. The case of Peter is one of the first of 
this class, probably, which will come to every mind. 
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His sin, you remember, found him out just at the very 
moment that he had completed it. He had twice denied 
the Lord, as it should seem, without any touch of remorse 
or shame. And when, after an interval allowed him for 
self-recollection, —when, about the space of an hour after, 
he is again tempted to the sin, he commits it again, and 
with still more desperate boldness. ‘Then he began to 
curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man.” And 
at this moment—at the very moment when his sin was 
accomplished—it found him out. ‘“ And immediately,” 
we are told by St. Luke (xxii. 61, 62), “immediately, 
while he yet spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before the 
cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went 
out and wept bitterly.” 

Happy are they, my brethren, whom their sin finds 
out thus speedily, before they have become hardened in 
insensibility to it. Rather I should say, happy are 
they whom their sin finds out, whether sooner or later, 
with the same blessed effects of softening and subduing 
their hearts. For you know, that there are not a few 
examples in Scripture of cases in which sin is seen to 
find a man out just as speedily, but with very different 
results. 

I need hardly remind you of the case of Judas. You 
remember how very soon it was after his sin was 
committed that it found him out. We are told that, 
when he saw that his Master, whom he had betrayed, 
was condemned, he repented, and said, “I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.” But, though 
his sin found him out so soon, it did not bring him to 
true repentance. It filled his soul with anguish which 
he could not endure, and from which he did not seek to 
be relieved in the right way; and it issued, as you know, 
in despair and self-destruction. 

Ananias, too, is an example of the same kind, which 
every one will remember. At the very moment when 
his fraud was perfected, and when he was laying a part 
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of the price of his land at the Apostles’ feet, pretending 
that it was the entire, his sin found him out, and you 
know how awfully. 

In the Old Testament, also, there are examples of the 
same class with which every reader of the Bible is 
familiar. I will remind you but of one,—the very 
striking one which is furnished by the case of Gehazi, 
the servant of Elisha, as it is related in 2 Kings, v. 

When the prophet had cured Naaman of his leprosy, 
he refused to take any—even the least—of the rich 
gifts which the man of war pressed upon him as a token 
of his gratitude. But the covetousness which lay hid 
in Gehazi’s heart was kindled, when he saw the Syrian’s 
train departing with all the costly presents which his 
master had so foolishly, as he thought, refused ; and he 
resolved to follow the man, and to get some of the treasure 
for himself. He did so; and everything went on 
smoothly for his purpose. He set out unobserved, and 
soon came up with the company. He was prepared 
with a lie to effect his purpose. But the grateful 
Naaman was so far from suspecting him of deceit, that 
he forced upon him twice as much as he had asked for. 
He returned unseen, as he had gone forth; lodged his 
booty safely in the tower; and all was brought to a 
conclusion prosperously. At this moment, his master 
called him, as, no doubt, he had done a thousand times 
before. And he answered the summons, perhaps, with as 
little fear as upon any former occasion. But his sin 
found him out at the moment, and he went forth from 
the prophet’s presence, with the disease of Naaman 
cleaving to him, @ leper as white as snow. 

Such are a few of this class of cases of which we 
read, in which sin finds the sinner out, almost as soon as 
he has sinned. But all the examples of his sins finding a 
man out, recorded in Holy Scripture, are not of this 
kind. Sometimes, as I said, sin does not find a man out 
until after a long interval, in which, perhaps, he has 
been enjoying the fruits of his sin, in entire insensibility 
to his guilt, and to the displeasure of God, when, in some 
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providential way, his eyes are opened to the gulf on 
which he has been carelessly slumbering. 

Of such cases, one of the most remarkable and the 
most painful is David’s. He had given himself up to 
unlawful desire, and had committed adultery. Then, 
as one sin produces another, he had committed murder 
to hide his first crime. And both these awful crimes 
were aggravated by the basest ingratitude. For the man 
whom he so foully wronged and murdered was a gallant 
and high-minded soldier, devoted, heart and hand, to his 
service. David was not ignorant of his bravery and 
his loyalty, for he deliberately made use of both to effect 
his destruction. Such baseness almost passes belief: yet 
to such incredible baseness was David brought by the 
indulgence of unlawful passion. When all was over, 
he brought home the wife of his servant, and made her 
his wife. And all appeared to be happy and secure. We 
are told, indeed, that “the thing that David had done 
displeased the Lord.” But David seems not to have 
thought of His displeasure. For months, he appears to 
have been living, without having been disturbed by any 
sorrow for his sin, or any dread of its consequences. 
At last it pleased God, in His mercy, to send His prophet 
to awaken the guilty king from this sleep of death in 
which he seemed to be so hopelessly sunk. And what 
an awakening was there at last! How his sin found 
him out, first, in the pangs of conscience— with what 
bitter sorrow and shame he looked back upon it—we 
read, not merely in his simple and earnest confession of 
his sin to the prophet, but still more distinctly and im- 
pressively in that penitential Psalm (the 51st), in which 
he pours forth the anguish of his soul to God whom he 
had offended. God had graciously forgiven his sin. But 
this free forgiveness which he had received brought 
forth in him its proper fruit—it served only to deepen 
his remorse, and to make his self-reproach keener.—And 
then, how his sin found him out in another way—in 
the calamities which it brought upon him —we read in 
the whole course of his after history. The child of his 
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sinis at once taken from him. The children who are left 
to him are soon made to scourge him in a way still harder 
to bear—by their sins; sins which covered his royal 
house with shame, and stained it with blood. The first 
murder is repeated in his family —the blood of a brother 
shed by a brother. Then the wicked child who had 
committed this crime (worse in this than the first mur- 
derer) seeks his father’s life ; and David is driven forth 
from Jerusalem, a houseless wanderer, to escape from the 
hand of the parricide. And when he is restored to his 
city and his throne, it is only to mourn over —and how 
bitterly does he mourn over!—the untimely death of 
this most guilty but most beloved child.—You cannot 
read this sad history without feeling, that, though he 
contrived for a time to escape from his sin, it indeed 
found him out. 

And there are cases in the Bible in which the insen- 
sibility to sin continued for a much longer period, and 
yet came to an.end at last. 

One of the most remarkable of these examples is the 
case of Joseph’s brethren. They hated Joseph, because 
their father loved him. And they indulged this diabolical 
passion until it possessed and ruled them absolutely ; so 
that they resolved on taking away his life. They were 
only kept from actually committing this crime by what is 
commonly called an accident—and what, as regarded them 
and their guilt, was accidental—though, of course, in 
truth, brought about by the good providence of God, who 
ordereth all things according to His will, and by whom 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered. They, how- 
ever, did commit a crime, only less atrocious than the one 
which they at first intended; for they sold him as a 
slave. 

He was carried into a distant country by his masters, 
and they returned home to their father. They imposed 
upon the bereaved parent by a false story, which led him 
to believe that his beloved son had been slain by wild 
beasts. And so hardened were they, that the sorrows of 
the old man, as he heard and believed their lying tale— 
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those bitter lamentations which, at the distance of so 
many centuries, hardly any one can read in a book with- 
out strong emotion—seem to have produced no touch of 
remorse in them. We read nothing of their repentance. 
We know with certainty, indeed, that they never con- 
fessed their sin to their father ; and we have no reason 
to believe that they ever confessed it to God. Years 
rolled on—they married, and had children themselves ; 
and they seem to have forgotten their sin altogether. 
Would you not say they had escaped from it? No, it 
found them out. The providence of God brought them 
down into the country into which Joseph had been car- 
ried asaslave. God had, meanwhile, made him the ruler 
of the land. They stood and bowed themselves before 
him; but they knew him not. He knew them; but he did 
not betray his knowledge of them. On the contrary, 
though brotherly love was as strong as ever in his heart, 
he made himself strange to them. He spoke roughly to 
them; treated their account of themselves as a fable, and 
professed to regard them as spies, who had come into the 
country with a treacherous design. They knew them- 
selves to be innocent of the charge, but he would not 
hear their defence. He cast them into prison. And when 
he took them out, it was not to release them all. He 
declared his resolution to retain one of them. The rest 
were to be free to go home again; but one was to remain 
as a hostage, to ensure their return with their youngest 
brother, whom they were to bring with them, as a proof 
that what they had told of themselves was true. The con- 
dition was a hard one; but there was no remedy. They 
were in the man’s power, and he was inexorable. And 
then,—for the first time, as it should seem,— defenceless, 
in the midst of strangers, they bethought themselves of 
the brother whom they had sold so many years before to 
be carried as a slave into a strange land. And they said 
one to another, “ We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he 
besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this 
distress come upon us” (Gen. xlii. 20.) The crime which 
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they had so long ago committed was at last brought back 
to their minds. For above twenty years they had lost 
sight of it. But it had not lost sight of them. It was, all 
along, treading in their traces; and at last, in the pre- 
sence of the brother against whom it had been committed 
(though they knew him not), it found them out. 

We need not look for any additional cases of this 
kind. There are others in Scripture which teach the same 
lesson, though I do not believe that it is so strikingly 
taught in any other, except perhaps in the history of 
Manasseh, which you will find in part in 2 Kings, xxi. 
and completed in 2 Chron. xxxiii. But we have no time 
to look at any of these examples. Andit is unnecessary ; 
for those through which we have gone ought to be quite 
enough, without any addition, to show how surely, though 
at different intervals, and in various ways, his sin finds 
the sinner out. 

But many think that this has no direct application 
tous. ‘The principle embodied in the text,’ it is said, 
‘only obtained under the peculiar dispensation under 
which God’s people were placed of old. Rewards and 
punishments in this life then marked innocence or guilt, 
and expressed God’s pleasure or displeasure, visibly. We 
live under a different dispensation, and are taught to 
look upon outward good and evil as uncertain marks of 
God’s approbation or disapprobation ;— to look to another 
scene of existence for the certain declaration of His views, 
both of men and of their actions.’ 

There is no doubt some important truth in this objec- 
tion. But there is also not a little error. It is, in fact, 
founded upon a common mistake as to the nature of the 
government which God exercised over His chosen people. 
The mistake is one which could not be fully corrected 
without taking us too far from the subject before us. 
But it will need but little time to correct it, so far as 
my purpose requires—that is, so far as is necessary to 
guard you from being misled by it, in reference to the 
matter immediately in hand. 

The providential arrangements which secured that — 
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speaking generally—a man’s sin should find him out, 
were not a part of God’s peculiar government of His 
Jewish people. They were a part of His general govern- 
ment of the world. We are told, that while to the Jew 
He gave a full and bright revelation of His will, and 
His nature, and His purposes, even to others He left 
not Himself without witness... This witness was borne, 
not only by the beneficence and the wisdom of the natural 
laws of the world which He had created, and by the 
moral nature which He had implanted in every human 
breast, but also by the manifestation which He made of 
himself in His righteous government of mankind. And, 
indeed, this last produced a more decided effect than any 
other part of the testimony which was borne of God, 
whether by the world without or the world within us. 
For while the heathens derived but obscure, and uncer- 
tain, and false notions of God’s nature, and but a weak 
and wavering belief in His existence, from the other 
indications of Himself which He vouchsafed to them, 
there was always, and everywhere among them, a deep- 
seated belief that the world was under some government 
which secured, that, however long sin escaped, it should 
be at last detected, and exposed, and punished. 

Ancient writings have come down to us—the works 
of poets, orators, historians, and philosophers— which 
furnish abundant evidence that such was the belief of the 
heathen world of old.. There are, no doubt, many here 
who cannot draw their knowledge from such sources. 
But for them, and for all of us, there are sufficient proofs 
of the same faet in the Bible itself. In the book of 
Jonah, for example, we come upon one of these proofs. 
It was evidently this belief that sent the heathen crew 
of the vessel in which the disobedient prophet was em- 
barked, to look for some hidden sinner among them, as 
the cause of the awful storm which threatened to destroy 
them all. And, centuries after, you will find evidence 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that the faith of the heathen 
world upon this point was unchanged. For the same 
deep-rooted belief is no less clearly expressed in the com- 
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munications of the barbarians of Melita amongst them- 
selves, when they saw the viper hanging on Paul’s hand. 
“ No doubt,” they say, “this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth 
not to live.” 

Nor did a belief of such a government of the world 
cease, when the Christian dispensation was established. 
Future judgment —judgment in another world — was 
always the belief of God’s people. But it has been 
made clearer and more certain under the new dispensa- 
tion than it was under the old. And since judgment to 
come has been more distinctly revealed, it is, doubtless, 
less necessary that suffering in this life should be con- 
stantly connected with sin. In the degree in which the 
certainty of the judgment which awaits sin in another 
world, and the tremendous character of that judgment, 
have been more clearly made known to all, it has become 
less necessary that any portion of it should be executed 
in the present life. But still it is right and necessary 
that even now, God should manifest Himself to all as the 
righteous governor of the world. And so He does. It 
is at the last that He is to appear fully revealed in the 
character of a righteous Judge, taking full vengeance of 
unrepented sin. But He gives a foretaste of this judg- 
ment even in this present life; and His displeasure against 
sin is made known, not merely by the declarations of His 
word, but by the course of His providential government 
of the world. He has so ordered the train of causes and 
effects with which He has connected us, that, sooner or 
later, suffering in some shape or in some degree follows 
a departure from the rules of right which He has set us. 
I do not, of course, mean uniformly —tha¢ it never did, 
at any period of the world—but so generally, as to make 
men feel that they are really under a government in 
which, on the whole, z¢ shall be well with the righteous, 
but it shall not be well with the wicked. 

Men of the world, who only look at the course of 
human life— often thinking but little of Him whose will 
orders and whose hand directs the great machine— have 
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observed this. And the fruit of their observation is em- 
bodied in the common proverbs, Honesty is the best 
policy: Truth will prevail: Murder will out: and other 
such-like. Such proverbs are in every one’s mouth. They 
have been handed down to us from distant times. They 
are used now, as they were invented at the first, with 
reference to this life, not to another. They evidently 
express, not what men have collected from the Bible was 
the case in former times, and under another dispensation, 
but what they have observed to take place in their own 
times. 

There is, indeed, hardly any one present so young as not 
to have himself seen, or to have heard as having happened 
within his own lifetime, some of the events which illus- 
trate such proverbs, and bring them involuntarily to every 
one’s mind and lips. And the older amongst us must 
have witnessed such occurrences again and again. ; 

We cannot but have seen, for example, that, though 
knavery prospers for a while, yet, somehow or other, 
generally at least, such prosperity does not last. A man 
appears to himself and to others to be thriving by being 
dishonest. But he and they are made to see that this is a 
mistake—I mean only regarding this life, and not looking 
at all to another,— that, in fact, as regards his worldly 
interests, it would have been better for him to have been 
all along an honest man. If he is not made to feel this, 
others are forced to see it. And this is so frequently the 
case, that men, as the result of their observation of life, 
say that “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

Next as to truth. The proverb to which I have re- 
ferred is often used with reference to true principles. And 
how, in that sense, truth does prevail in the end, and after 
what hard and protracted struggles, is to be read in the 
history of every art and science —of law, and its adminis- 
tration—of domestic and foreign policy —of everything 
connected with the progress of mankind. But it is easier 
and simpler for us to confine ourselves to the case of 
persons, which is so constantly illustrating the proverb 
now, and which probably gave rise to it at the first. 
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How often do we see calumnies against an innocent man 
universally believed for a time, his reputation blasted, and 
those who defame him appearing to have a complete tri- 
umph. And then—sometimes after a shorter, sometimes 
after a longer interval—we see the whole scene changed. 
The clouds have passed away, his innocence is made to 
appear, and those who traduced him and who seemed to- 
have succeeded are exhibited in their true colours. They 
seemed to have succeeded, but truth has prevailed, ane 
they are disappointed and put to shame. 

And then, as to the detection of great crimes, and espe- 
cially of murder, how wonderfully. is it brought about! 
The plan of the murderer was craftily contrived. It has 
been successfully executed. No human eye but his vic- 
tim’s witnessed the deed. The only lips that could bear 
testimony to his guilt are silent— he has himself closed 
them for ever. He lives unsuspected, and it seems impos- 
sible that his sin can ever find him out. At last, the train 
which had been laid from the first by God’s providence 
for his detection begins to move at a distance. Some 
trifling circumstance awakens suspicion ; facts to justify 
it multiply, as investigation proceeds ; and in the end, 
the man whose escape seemed so secure stands openly 
convicted of his crime. 

Such evidences that the world is under a moral go- 
vernment are open to all men. And it is because they 
have observed such evidences of this great fact, that they 
have invented and passed down stch proverbial phrases 
as I referred to, which express the feeling that, whatever 
may be its apparent irregularities, the government under 
which the world exists is moral in its nature, so that he 
who sins has good reason to fear that, sooner or later, 
his sin will find him out. And under this secret con- 
viction, some who have little dread, or absolutely none, 
of judgment to come,— some, indeed, who can hardly be 

said to have any definite belief in another world,— often 

tremble, when they seem most secure, under the appre- 
hension of those consequences of sin in this life which 
they do dread. 


. 
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But were the difference in this respect between earlier 
times and the present much greater than it is, it would 
do but little to weaken the direct application of this 
warning tous. For if it could be ever so clearly proved 
that men’s sins do not find them out now as frequently 
as they formerly did, in any of the visible ways to which 
we have referred,—in the way of disappointment, detec- 
tion, disgrace, or punishment, — still there is another way 
in which our sin finds us out now, no less certainly than 
in any former times, and that is through conscience. 
Conscience is a terrific power, when it is thoroughly 
roused. It can be so lulled, that it may seem doubtful 


for a long time that a man has any such power within 


him. And sometimes, when it is awakened, its move- 
ments are so feeble, that he easily disregards them, and 
it falls asleep again. But sometimes, and suddenly too, 
it awakes in all its strength; and then it neither sleeps 
nor suffers the sinner to sleep. Its reproaches for the 
past, and its threatenings for the future, are like scorpions’ 
stings, and can goad a man to madness. It can disquiet 
the most insensible, and terrify the boldest, and subdue 
the most resolute. It can make life a burden to a man, 
so that not a few criminals have given themselves up to 
justice, when there was nothing but their own confession 
to make them amenable to it; and thus have sought death 
itself, as a relief from the inward torments of an awakened 
conscience, which they could not bear.—There is no form 
of outward suffering in which a man’s sin finds him 
out — loss, disgrace, or pain— which is anything like so 
terrible as when his conscience is aroused to be his 
tormentor. 

We, my brethren, are all sinners. “ All have sinned.” 
Not merely all who have committed the grosser offences 
which the world acknowledges as sin,—as theft, fraud, 
false swearing, slander, intemperance, debauchery, and 
such-like ;—pbut those, too, who are not chargeable with 
any such crimes. There are acts, and habits, and states of 
mind in which the world sees nothing to blame—some of 
which it approves and applauds—which make us no less 
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sinners in the sight of God, than any of those more 
acknowledged sins,—as worldliness, giving our hearts to 
the things of time and sense, carelessness about things 
unseen and eternal, forgetfulness of God, deadness and 
coldness in His service: every shortcoming, in fact, in 
the duty which He so solemnly enjoins upon us,—the 
duty of loving Him “with all our heart, and all our soul, 
and all our mind, and all our strength.” When this is 
remembered, no one can doubt that we are all sinners. 
And moreover,— to make the correspondence with the case 
with which my text is directly connected more complete, 
—in sinning, in whatever way we have sinned, we have 
violated a solemn engagement to God, made for us in our 
infancy, and since often renewed by ourselves. And 
this being the case, what I would ask is not, Are there 
any sinners among us? but, Are there here any who 
have hitherto escaped from their sins, and who are living 
on in insensibility to their guilt—living still in their .« 
sins, without remorse or fear ? 

If there be any such here—sinners—whether they have 
sinned in any of the ways that the world admits to be sin, 
and visits with its censure or its scorn, or in ways that 
the world does not discountenance or blame, but which 
God does not the less forbid and condemn, and who are 
living on in forgetfulness that they have sinned, in care- 
lessness and insensibility to the guilt of their sin,—if there 
be any such here, is there not enough in the warning 
which my text contains, enforced as it has been by ex- 
amples from God’s word of the actual fulfilment of the 
warning in so many cases—is there not enough, I say, in 
this warning and in these examples to fill them with 
lively fears that their sin, which they have so long dis- 
regarded, is still steadily following them, and that it will 
at last find them out, in some of the awful ways in which, 
as we have seen, sin does find sinners out ? 

Some will, no doubt, be unmoved by any such appre- 
hensions, and will go on still in the same course of care- 
lessness and insensibility. But there are some, it may 
be hoped, who will feel some wholesome fears of such a 
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catastrophe, and who will desire to know how they may 
avoid it. And if there be any who really dread such a 
result, and who really desire to know how they may 
secure themselves from it, I will tell them the only happy, 
and, indeed, the only certain way of escaping from it. 

The only way, my brethren, of securing that your 
sin shall not find you out in any of these awful forms, 
is by seriously, and at once, setting yourselves to 
find 2¢ out. If you sincerely and resolutely set about 
finding your sins out, that you may truly repent of them, 
and seek, not only that they may be forgiven, but that 
you may have grace to forsake them and to ‘hate them; 
if you do this honestly and effectually, then your sin will 
never find you out in any way to which you have any 
reason to look with fear. 

This, then, is your wisdom, my brethren, and your 
safety. Begin this examination without delay ; and carry 
it on, until you are sure that no sin of yours has escaped 
detection. And, knowing the deceitfulness of your own 
hearts, ask—from the first and throughout, ask for the aid 
of God’s Holy Spirit, to enable you to conduct the search 
honestly, not sparing any sin, however endeared to you by 
taste or habit, but searching out all of them, that you 
may repent of them all, and renounce them all, and forsake 
them all. 

Does any one find this too hard? Is any one who 
hears me shrinking from the task to which I invite him 
and urge him, because it involves the abandonment, not 
of this or that sin only, but of all his sins? And is any 
one now saying in the secret of his heart, ‘I will not do 
this. I cannot at once resolve to forsake such and such 
a practice, to give up such or such an indulgence ; and I 
feel that if I went to look for my sins, these very things 
would be among the first that I should find. I will 
rather wait a while. I see in the cases of which I have 
been hearing, that they whose sins did find them out, 
after a sharp trial were led to repent truly of their sins, 
that they recovered God’s favour, and are now, no doubt, 
enjoying happiness with Him. I am content to do as 
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they did, though I should suffer as they did. When my 
time comes, and my sin finds me out, I shall probably 
have a severe trial to go through. Well, be it so. It 
will be but for a time, and will issue in repentance and 
peace, and all will be well afterwards, and for ever!’ 

Is this, or anything like this, passing through the 
minds of any now present? My brethren, if it be so, be 
assured that it is but a snare which the devil is laying 
for the destruction of your souls. He trembles to see the 
false peace which he gives to sinners broken, and he 
tasks all his craft to restore it again —to lull them once 
more into the sleep of death. 

Bethink yourselves. Do all the examples which we 
have been going through afford encouragement to the 
course which you are proposing to yourselves? What 
was the case of Ananias ? When his sin found him out, 
was he allowed time for repentance? No! The very 
moment that the Apostle charged him with his sin, he 
announced the punishment of it; and on the very instant, 
the sentence was executed; and he was carried into the 
eternal and unchangeable state, in which sorrow for sin 
is, we may be sure, bitter, but in which we know it comes 
too late. How can you promise yourselves, that if you 
act upon the foolish and wicked resolution which is 
passing through your minds, it shall not be so with you 
too? 

But, even if no such sentence of death accompanies 
the conviction of sin in your case, how can you be 
sure that the time allowed for repentance will bring 
forth any such blessed fruit? Remember the case 
of Judas, at which we glanced. When his sin found 
him out, his life was not cut short by a Divine sentence. 
Time to repent was allowed to him. But the sense of 
guilt which broke upon him with resistless violence, 
brought with it no such softening influences: it only 
drove him to despair. How can you be sure that, when 
your sin finds you out, it will not be with this awful 
result, rather than the happier one which you promise 
yourself ? 
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You, of course, cannot know at what time or under 
what circumstances your sin may find you out, if you 
wait for it as you propose. It may not find you out 
until you are laid on your death-bed. And oh! who that 
_has ever seen a sinner upon his death-bed, whose sin 
then, for the first time, finds him out, would choose to 
wait for this, to have his first conviction of sin in that 
season,—always of weakness and suffering, so often of 
confusion and dismay ! 

Ido not say that such a case may not end happily. 
Blessed be our merciful and long-suffering God, it may ! 
The merits of Christ are infinite, and the mercy of God in 
Christ knows no bounds. “ The blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin;” and He has himself declared, “ Him that 
cometh to me, I will in nowise cast out.” There is no 
limit as to time and circumstances here. He does not say, 
Him that cometh to me in youth,—or, Him that cometh 
to me in health,— but simply, Him that cometh to me, I 
will in nowise cast out. If, therefore, we really do come 
to Him,—that is, if we come to Him in true repentance, 
and in true faith,—the promise is sure tous. Whether 
we are young or old, in health or in sickness,— 
even upon our death-bed, He will receive us. But if 
we have put off coming to Him till then, what is the 
likelihood —speaking upon the common principles of 
human nature,—what is the likelihood, that we shall 
then come to Him? They who know most of such 
cases—I mean, of the cases of those who have lived on 
in insensibility in their sin up to the time that they are 
about to pass out of life—they who know most of such 
cases would be the most earnest in testifying to you, my 
brethren, that it is madness to peril the safety of your 
immortal souls upon so desperate a hazard. 

But even worse than this remains behind. Worse 
than anything at which I have yet glanced may follow 
from such delay. You may become hardened in sin— 
your conscience seared as with a hot iron. And so going 
on, becoming more and more insensible to your sin, it 
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may never find you out in this world, either in life or in 
‘death. You may live on to the end, without ever being 
awakened to a sense of sin, and die, as you have lived, 
without remorse or fear. And so your sin may find you 
out first in the eternal world, where there are no calls of 
mercy and no place for repentance ! 

But are there any for whom this tremendous fate is 
in store ?— Alas, my brethren, many! It is the Lord 
himself who has declared it. “Many,” he says, “ many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, 
and in thy name done many wonderful works? And — 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me ye that work iniquity.” Here, you see, are 
sinners who lived on to the end in insensibility to their 
guilt and danger, who seem even to have deceived them- 
selves in this world into the belief that they were 
special objects of God’s favour, and who never awake 
from the delusion until they find themselves in the ranks 
of His enemies in the unseen world. Nay, who seem to 
hold out against all other evidence of their real state in His 
sight, and to be unable to believe the tremendous truth, 
until they hear it from His own lips. Is there anything 
so awful—can anything be conceived so awful as this— 
awakening to a sense of sin when it can be of no avail,— 
a man’s sin first finding him out in the presence of his 
Judge, and at the moment when he hears from Him the 
irrevocable sentence, “‘ Depart from me!” 

And yet, from this most appalling fate there is but 
one way of perfectly securing ourselves, and that is, as 
I said before, that instead of waiting until our sin finds 
us out, we should at once set about finding it out. Do 
this honestly ; do it without delay, asking earnestly for 
the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, that you may be 
enabled to perform the work thoroughly, and that when 
it is done —when all your sins are found out—you may 
have grace to seek forgiveness for them all through 
Christ; to seek for strength to cast them all from you,— 
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to take up your cross, and to follow Him. If you do 
this, you will obtain all that you seek for—pardon and 
peace ; and all that the pardoned and reconciled need, 
even the Spirit of God to guide and defend you, to 
sanctify you, and to prepare you for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 


CHRIST THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 


A Sermon 
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Luxk®, xxiv. 5. 
© Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 


THERE has been but one single occasion, since sin came 
into the world, and death by sin, when these words could 
have been applied with truth to any child of Adam. 
Once only there lay in the grave One who could not see 
corruption— once only there has died One whom it was 
not possible that the pains of death should hold—for 
once only did the First-born of Creation, at once the 
Representative, the Substitute, the Redeemer of the 
human race, tread the Deep of the grave as He had trod 
the Deep of the sea; and travelling through its valleys 
in the greatness of His strength, glorious in His apparel, 
with His garments dyed by the Cross, rise as the Prince 
of Life, in order to show that the Grave could have no 
victory in Him over whom sin had no power. 

“ Why seek ye the living among the dead?” I need 
not remind you that these all-expressive words were the 
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first utterance of the morning of the Resurrection. They 
were the exulting declaration that the sorrow of the 
night was gone with the morning —that a man-child was 
born after the travail of Redemption — that the Crucified 
had risen rich with gifts for those creatures whose con- 
demnation He had nailed to the Cross, and that He was 
now about to ascend to His Father and to our Father, in 
order that we might live a new life by the working of the 
same mighty power which had raised Him from the 
dead. But two days before, and the awful words, “It 
is finished!” had seemed to the trembling disciples to 
echo the taunt of the high priest, ‘“‘ He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save.” They had seen Him, in- 
deed, by a series of miracles, intended, perhaps, pro- 
gressively to prepare their minds for the great final 
victory :—raising the daughter of Jairus, who had just 
expired ; raising the son of the widow of Nain, who was 
being borne off to burial; and with a still mightier evi- 
dence, raising, finally, Lazarus, “the four-days dead.” 
But what was all this power over others, if He could not 
raise Himself? Could they believe that He and the 
Father were One, when they heard Him exclaim, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Could 
they believe, that even as the Father had life so had He 
given to the Son to have life, when they saw Him brought 
down to the very stones of the pit? And can we, my 
brethren, wonder at their doubts? ‘Think what it was 
to have seen Him whom all language fails to describe, 
—born before the world, yet born into the world,—the 
world’s Lord made a servant,—the world’s Creator struck 
by its meanest creatures,—the world’s Judge, with a 
malefactor preferred before Him at the tribunal of Pon- 
tius Pilate! Think of all this, and you may comprehend 
the awe which, years after, marked the relation of St. 
John, that they had “seen with their eyes, and had 
looked upon, and had handled with their hands, the eter- 
nal Life which was with the Father.” That life was for 
the moment quenched; the voice ofthe trumpet silent; 
the pitcher broken at the well: it seemed that He who 
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they thought should have redeemed Israel had gone to His 
long home, and “the mourners were about the streets.” 
And therefore, all faith had fled; love alone remained 
“‘to behold the sepulchre.” And it is surely a record 
most touching and most instructive, that the watchers 
who lingered by the tomb, and who sought it “very 
early, before it was morning,” were the “women who 
had come with Him out of Galilee ;” that the first hymn 
of the angels, ‘“‘Why seek ye the living among the 
dead,” the first vision of Him who was crucified but 
was risen, was offered, not to the repentant Peter, not 
to the eager feet of the apostle who outran Peter, but to 
“ a woman who was a sinner,” out of whom He had east 
seven devils, 

I propose, my brethren, to consider to-day those great 
words of the Resurrection morning, ‘“‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen:” 
as confirming the frequent declarations of both our Lord 
and His disciples, that He was the life of the world; that 
the very object for which, above all others, He came on 
earth, was to give men, in its truest sense, life. A trite 
and simple thought, it may seem to many —for, accus- 
tomed as we are to the truths of the Scriptures, their 
very brightness and clearness make us forget their depth 
—but it was the announcement of no common blessing 
to a dead world and to dead hearts, and many in every 
age have hailed the precious truth, ‘‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly,” as the message of more than an Angel from 
Heaven; because they have felt, perhaps almost without 
recognizing it to themselves, that they were bearing 
about a body of death, and had long asked who could 
deliver them, and had not yet learned the answer. And 
it is because this death and burial is so universal, because 
men know not how to escape it, but ask, like the Ethio- 
pian eunuch, “ how should they know, except some one 
guide them?” that the Bible, which reads men to them- 
selves —that the word of God, which is sharper than any 
sword, to discern the thoughts and intents of the spirit—- 
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that Christ, I say, and His disciples, alike speak to the 
experience of all hearts, when not once or twice, but 
line upon line, they set before us the contrast of life and 
death—when they use words, trite, indeed, when we 
are cold and sluggish, but which, even in matters not 
directly connected with religion, stir men, as with the 
sound of a trumpet—when they bid us ¢o rise, to be free, 
to cast away our fetters, to be not children but men, not 
slaves but sons, children of light, valiant for the truth, 
heirs of God and coheirs with Christ. 

Every one who has exercised his heart on the study 
of the Scriptures must have been struck by the fact to 
which I have already partially alluded, that our Lord 
everywhere, but particularly in the account of His inmost 
thoughts as revealed by St. John, claims for Himself, 
and promises to His disciples then, and in all future 
time, every attribute of life,—gives them, in a word, 
“the promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” His very acceptance and application of the 
title, “ I am the life,” is itself almost a history of Redemp- 
tion. It had been long almost assigned to Him by the 
unconscious testimony of mankind. From the earliest 
times, and particularly in the East, where the distorted 
traditions of early revelation may have been widely scat- 
tered, the intrusion. of Evil—of moral Evil which was sin, 
of physical evil which was pain and death—into the 
beautiful and pure creation of a loving God, had always 
been a subject of awful and unexplained interest. Men 
looked upon the inanimate creation, and saw that it was 
a scene of decay, of suffering and of death; they looked 
into their own hearts, and saw “that the good they would 
they did not, the evil which they would not they did.” 
They saw clearly that the work was that of a cunning 
workman intelligently framed—they would believe any 
monstrous fables of their Gods sooner than that this 
world had not had a Creator— whence, then, the sutier- 
ing which marred its happiness, the Sin which ‘blotted 
its perfection? They could not solve the question ; 
but (as records of their endeavour) they described, in 
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picturesque Eastern language, an array of shadowy 
invaders, attacking, and in part occupying, the regions 
of God; and while they could neither explain their 
origin nor devise their expulsion, they invested death, 
and darkness, and lies, with an almost personal character, 
as the antagonists of the life, and the light, and the truth 
of God. When Christ came, these unconscious longings 
of the wiser heathens were fulfilled; “and because no 
‘words could adequately express the essence of the eternal 
Son, He invested Himself with the whole robe of that 
ideal imagery in which man often clothes his most ex- 
alted conceptions, and which best conveys to him the 
sublime perfections of which the Person of Christ was 
the centre. He did, indeed, incomparably more than 
those heathen sages, for He not only revealed to us 
the abstract qualities by which the Being Who had 
made and upholds the universe allows us to touch the 
hem of the garment which veils His incommunicable 
essence, but He also explained the moral relations to 
ourselves of those His sublime attributes; and He allow- 
ed Himself to be hailed as the Truth and the Life, 
chiefly because He thereby instructed us to walk in 
‘truth, and promised that as He lived so we should one 
day live also. But this great gift of life, of immortal 
‘life hereafter, of a more abundant outpouring of the 
‘waters of life here, has its different meanings and appli- 
cations, and these I must proceed to examine. 

First, then, what do we understand by Christ’s general 
offer of life, and by His assurance that He Himself és 
‘life? “TZ am the way, the truth, and the life.” Per- 
‘haps you will say, that Christ being the Life of man 
means, that He revealed the doctrine of an immortal Life 
in another world. But this is not the language of Him- 
‘self or the Apostles ; and the difference is an important 
‘and an instructive one. Christ does not reveal immor- 
‘tality ; Christ is immortality: “I am the Resurrection 
aud the Life.” Nay, more; for, most significantly, this 
‘doctrine of the immortality of the ‘soul, as philosophers 
would call it, never is revealed alone; it is always with the 
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significant addition of life—the divine life in Jesus. A 
belief in immortality, my brethren, may be a living thing, 
or may be as dead as the salt that has lost its savour, 
as the pearl that is trampled on by the swine. Many 
a man, in this and in other congregations, would be 
indignant if you charged him with disbelieving in 
immortality, who yet has made his home in this life 
alone, his every thought bounded by its pleasures, its 
hopes, its interests. No, if Christ had only come, like 
some old philosopher, to reveal immortality, He would 
have offered us a mere fragment of His real tidings of 
great joy —such a crumb of the bread of Life as dogs 
might feed on under their master’s table. 

But let us ascend a step higher. Suppose Christ not 
merely to have announced that the soul was immortal, but 
to have bound up with that truth all our mortal hopes, 
and longings, and deservings,— to have said, in fact, 


“ There is another world beyond the grave 
Where men are judged according to their deeds,’’ 


“ Do well here, and you shall be happy there for 
ever.” Well, this would have been indeed a glorious 
prospect to set before man; and yet I know not that 
alone it would have been able to go on conquering 
and to conquer, or that it would have been a tree of life 
sufficient for the healing of the nations. Toiling and 
suffering men—men compassed with infirmity, daily 
bearing about an active body of sin—require present 
help, they refuse to be deluded with the hope deferred of 
some good time coming in the future. They do not care to 
be told that there is such a place as another world, for 
nine tenths of them are indifferent whether it exists or 
not; they don’t want even to know that if they worship 
virtue now they shall be happy hereafter,— they want a 
present help in their trouble; a hand stretched out to 
lead them; a friend at home, the home of their own hearts; 
a Comforter within, an Advocate without; a voice to com- 
fort in tribulation, to rebuke and exhort with authority. 
Are they wrong in this longing? does their Master say 
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they are wrong? Remember the night before the cross, 
the consolations of the last farewell. The great, the 
only, earthly guesser at immortality before Christ —for 
it is impossible not to think of the parallel and the con- 
trast —he, too, bade farewell to his disciples, under 
circumstances singularly similar, in words of touching 
affection, of wise and majestic resignation. He, too, had 
felt that this Soul of ours had existed afar elsewhere 
before it had been clothed in mortality, and that it must 
one day put on Incorruption. And yet how different, 
how incalculably different, were the promises of Christ 
from the guesses of Socrates! Not a homeless, unclothed 
spirit, wandering through dry places, but “a mansion in 
my Father’s house ;” not an immortality of the intel- 
lect, but an union with the God of love, both here and 
hereafter ; not a solitary existence here, but the won- 
derful words —“ I will not leave you orphans,” “I and my 
Father will come to you.” I do not depreciate the mere 
hope of immortality, nor forget St. Paul’s assurance, that 
‘if in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable.” Only let us not put asunder what God has 
joined, nor sever that alliance between immortality here- 
after, and that germ of life beginning here which Christ 
Himself made when He brought them both to light to- 
gether. No doubt the goal of our hopes must be the 
sight of God, as the sum of our belief is the “ Life of the 
world to come.” But this blessed prospect of futurity 
throws a glorious shadow far into the world of time. 
Even here Christians may, nay must, have a foretaste of 
immortal life. Even here, it is the teaching of the 
Scriptures, and our hearts echo its confirmation, even 
here is meant to begin that Life—a feeble plant, nodoubt, 
and struggling in a foreign soil, but sound in its root and 
produce, though it will blossom with fresh fruits when it 
is transplanted to the banks of the river of Life and 
grows beneath the throne of the Lamb. 

Well, then, we come at last to the highest and 
Christian sense of ‘Life ;” that life which, we are 
told, we begin with our Lord in His resurrection. 
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Scripture is'very express on this point. It says very 
plainly, We are buried with Christ into His death ; 
we are to rise by His newness of life. ‘He died to 
reconcile us to God, but He lives to save us.” ‘‘ He was 
delivered for our sins, but He was raised,” and this to 
us is even of more infinite moment, “ for our justification.” 
‘Life, then, His own life, running like a divine spirit 
through the whole body of His brethren, is the burden 
of the Saviour’s promise. I shall proceed to consider it 
under three aspects. 

1. The Life of Christ justifying us from sin. 

2. The Life of Christ inspiring and assisting us for 
holiness. 

8. The Life of Christ our happiness here no less 
‘than hereafter. 

In making this division I must add a caution. 
‘Scripture knows not the precise arrangements of modern 
‘theology ; and you will often find that new life of Christ, 
which was to be the life of the world, described as 
“springing from His cross, though it is more commonly 
identified with His resurrection. How could it be 
otherwise? Christ’s every act, from His baptism to His 
resurrection, was life. ‘The crumbs that fell from His 
‘table were far more than .manna in the wilderness; His 
flesh was the life of the world; the very touch: of His 
garments was healing. 

1, Christ, Who died for our sins, rose for our justifi- 
cation. Seripture in many places points this distinction 
‘between the death and the resurrection, and, doubtless, 
points it for our instruction. Now, I would not, my 
‘brethren, venture on ‘too sharp a ‘contrast, or draw 
‘too broad a line of separation between the various 
great acts of Christ in carrying through the work ‘of 
our salvation. Perfect man, Christ was yet perfect 
‘God throughout; and although we may doubtless -dis- 
tinguish His example from His mediatorial acts, ‘we 
must not too decidedly separate the various parts of the 
great sacrifice, by the whole of which we are expressly 
told, “as by one offering, He hath perfected for ever 
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them that are sanctified.” Strange it sometimes seems 
that man’s eyes should be unable ever to turn away 
‘from the Cross; that it should speak to him with a 
deeper power of comfort than even the angel’s message, 
“He is not dead, but risen!” And yet, surely, this is 
‘human nature, suffering, failing, and yet struggling and 
praying nature, which always finds in that Cross a true 
emblem of the weakness out of which alone it can be 
‘made strong, and which has never yet won the full 
strength and life of the resurrection. Yes, man must 
ever glory in the Cross almost more than in the life 
itself. For that Cross is the love of God, as the re- 
surrection is the mark of His power; and as we weak 
‘men have our treasure in earthen vessels, we learn by 
a thousand falls that the sufficiency is of Christ and not 
of us; and often when we are exclaiming, “‘ We are the 
children of the light, and the children of ‘the day,” 
‘darkness falls upon us, as upon old Zacharias, and we 
fly tremblingly (and where else can we fly?) to the foot 
of the Cross. 

And yet, surely, there is a great lesson in the words, 
which make our Justification consist, above all things, in 
the life of Christ burning in our hearts. ‘The first rescue 
‘from sin; the first voice calling on us to leave the house 
of bondage ; the breaking for us the bars of iron, which 
shut us up with our self and sin; “ the loosing” us, and 
bidding us come from our grave of death, as Lazarus 
from his; all this was the achievement of the Resurrection. 

Christ, as in other respects so here, passed ‘through 
every stage of life as our forerunner. He lived that we 
might know Him as the First-born of our brethren, who 
could be touched with our infirmities, and was tempted 
like us. He died, that we might see ‘the penalty of sin; 
but He rose to give us the power of victory. He still 
lives, that we may, if we will, be partakers in His life. 

2. But we may, perhaps, still more distinctly trace 
Christ as our risen life, in his aiding those efforts after 
holiness which form the main history of every Christian 
soul, It is impossible, while speaking on this point, not 
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to recur in thought to the life of Christ, exhibited in the 
life of His great servant, St. Paul. He knew every pulse 
of that life divine, as he had trod every step of the pil- 
grim’s path, and has left described every experience of 
Christian love and of Christian action for our example. 

Mark then, first, the sudden flash of the light which 
shone from heaven into the soul of Saul, the conscience- 
stricken cry of the persecutor exclaiming, ‘‘ Who art 
thou, Lord?” Mark him, led by the hand, weak as a 
child, to Damascus; sightless for three days, neither 
eating nor drinking; then, when God’s perfect work has 
been wrought in the agony of conscience —when Ananias 
exclaims, almost doubtingly, ‘“‘ Jesus, who appeared to 
thee in the way, hath sent me to thee, that thou mightest 
receive thy sight;” then, at last, the scales fell from his 
eyes. And while here, in that Captain of believers, was 
the first, the resurrection work, of Justification, it would 
require an angel’s pen to describe the latter life of Christ, 
written in his heart and actions with the Spirit of the 
living God. But are we ever tempted to think that the 
mystery of Christ dwelling in us is, after all, but the lan- 
guage of metaphor and exaggeration? Hear, then, St. 
Paul assuring us that “ he lives; yet not he, but Christ 
lives in him: that the life he lives, he lives by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved us, and gave Himself for 
us.” Do we look for the Source of Life? remember him 
declaring, that if Christ is not risen our faith is vain; 
we are yet in our sins. Do we look for the Power of life ? 
remember the stripes, the imprisonments, the tumults, 
the labours, the watchings, the fastings. Do we look, 
lastly, for the Happiness of life? remember Paul, “as 
dying, and yet living; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.” 

I appeal to St. Paul, because, as his own words are, 
that he “laboured more abundantly than they all;” so he, 
more than any one that ever existed, knew, and has set 
before us, the secret of that divine companionship, by 
whose presence he walked scathless through the fires. 
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If you look close into his history and into his heart — and 
who more rejoiced to pour out his whole heart to his 
children, both those present and those to come ?—you will 
trace two features more distinctly marked than others — 
features which the world would call exaggerated —which 
no one ever dreamed of till Christ showed mankind that 
they lay close together in our hearts, but which the 
daily, nay hourly, experience of Christians declares to be 
not only consistent, but each necessary to the perfection 
of the other. St. Paul never tires of his message, that 
man is absolutely dependent on Christ ; and yet that in 
Christ alone man possesses perfect freedom. Let us 
shortly speak of each point. 

I need not tell you, my brethren, that, even in worldly 
matters, the spirit of independence is not always the 
spirit of freedom. Christ Himself drew the distinction 
long ago. “ You are the servants of sin,” He told the 
Jews, proud of their imagined independence; “and it is 
only the Son who can make you free;” and the history 
of the world is, in this respect, the tribute to the spirit 
of religion. For vainly do men struggle against tyranny, 
if they claim to be independent of law; they mistake 
the very meaning of freedom, if they do not feel that it 
consists in union, in submission, in voluntary subjec- 
tion; each member of a society bearing the infirmities 
of others, all growing on to, and doing homage to, their 
Head. Real independence, though we may use the 
word pardonably, as a metaphor, exists no more in the 
world at large than in the world of the heart, and the 
world of religion. “Can the eye say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee ? or the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you?” 

Well, then, ifthe body is not one member, but many— 
if when one member suffers all suffer with it, do we not 
see that dependence is the law of our very bodily crea- 
tion ; still more the law of our mutual brotherhood ; most 
of all, the law of our subjection to Christ? Turn, then, 
to Christ’s words, ‘‘ Without Me ye can do nothing :” 
“ Abide in Me, as the branch in the vine.” Wisely for 
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our happiness, and because He knew our hearts, He 
has entwined our life with His life; He has made us. 
dependent on Him for every particle of spiritual foods, 
He has suspended upon Himself the whole of our spiritual. 
existence, and has chosen to express His union with) 
those whom He would make His own by all the images. 
of the dearest as well as the most animating of earthly, 
relationships. Sometimes the Monarch of His people,, 
the Captain of their salvation, He is at others their. 
Friend and their Brother; He comes to them with His 
Father, He prepares their home, He will drink with 
them of the vine; nay, even the image of the tenderest 
earthly affection He does not shrink from: He is the 
espoused of His Bride the Church. Yes, He who held 
Ephraim with His arms, who said, “ I will draw them with 
the cords of a man, with the bonds of love,” ever makes 
His appeal to man’s affections, and asks the whole of that 
heart from which are the issues of life. ‘Child of My 
love,” has ever been the beseeching language of God, 
“return, oh, return, to the rock from whence you were 
hewn, and give yourself to Me; not partially, not doubt- 
ingly, but wholly. Give thyself. Love, depend, and 
all things are thine ... . and thou art Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.” 

Such is the wisdom and the meaning of our absolute 
dependence, our entire life in Christ. Towards Him 
there should be no such a thing as a half-affection. A 
great poet has told us that human love was “encouraged, 
sanctioned, chiefly for this end, that Self might be de- 
stroyed.” Such, too, in its nublest form, has been the 
soul’s espousal to Chrisi—the love of saints—the love 
of a Paul or an Augustire. It knows no reserves; it 
ventures all; it asks only the sublime enjoyment of self- 
sacrifice, of self-forgetfulness. May we too, we sinners, 
regarding as in a glass this highest glory of Christ’s 
servants, catch something of the image of that life into 
which they were changed by His Spirit. 

And yet, as Christ's life in us is all- -dependent upon 
Him, so, too, is it perfect freedom., Strange, apparent 
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paradox! Man strives long to realise his independence 
of virtue or of pleasure, and it is only when he learns 
to cast it all down as Christ’s bondman at the foot of the 
Cross that he finds perfect freedom in the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. 

3. Once more, in conclusion, ‘‘ Why seek we the living 
among the dead?” Christ and His true servants are not 
dead, they are risen. The Life of Christ restores to our 
life the earnest of that happiness with which mortal life 
was originally endowed, and puts beneath our feet the 
worst forms of death now, as it will subdue ad/ death here- 
after. In the good counsel of God, in the first creation 
of His paradise, to live was indeed to be blest. Look at 
children, and trace in them the fair wreck of that design 
even now. Behold those whom Jesus could still select 
as types of innocence, coming forth from their murky lanes 
on some day of rest, and asking no greater enjoyment than 
the consciousness, the freshness, the vigour of life. Here, 
then, is our first life,—the infant bliss which the child 
brings with it from heaven, its home ; and surely it is man’s 
best remnant of the garden, and of the pure morning of 
creation. Years bring the yoke; and sorrow and sin, too 
often our own choosing, make the grown man cry in the 
night, ‘“‘ Would God it were morning!” in the morning, 
“Would God it were night!” And then may—if we will 
—come the second, the still more precious Life. We have 
destroyed ourselves ; but the Risen One can make us rise. 
Do we know what it is, any of us, to have thrown life 
away? Can we look back—most can surely do so— 
through a long vista of bad habits gradually heaping up, 
of failing resolutions, of schemes and pleasures, and even 
dreams of duty turned to dust and ashes—to days when 
the heart was tender and confiding, the temper sweet, 
the imagination unsullied — when every impulse was 
fresh with the dew of the morning, warm and truthful, 
and unselfish? All this, much of it at least, may have 
passed away, yet not be wholly lost; it may sleep and 
not be dead; it may but need us to touch, as Mary 
Magdalen desired, to touch the risen Lord. With Him 
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is the well of water; we have only to thirst and we 
may drink. Bitter may be the irrevocable past; but 
there is life, His life, set before us still—a life, not 
in our own strength alone—a life of sincere endeavour 
to conquer and to rise above self—tolive im and with 
Christ. Only “seek not the living among the dead,” 
for the two cannot dwell together. He cannot “ take up 
His abode” in the charnel-house of ungodliness or im- 
purity. He cannot rest in the rocky grave of hardness 
and cold indifference. Oh, seek Him with the eager 
feet of John! seek Him with the love of Mary! Ask 
Him humbly that He will let us first visit that grave 
where our sins have laid Him; “ first go mourning all 
the day for the wickednesses that are gone over our 
head.” Ask Him then that He will give us that Com- 
forter, for Whom it was even good that He went away, 
that He may plead with us, for us, with unutterable 
groanings—groanings which may ascend to the Father’s 
throne, which may make us poor in spirit, and give us 
the broken hearts which He delights to heal. 
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THE TOMB THE GATE OF DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION, 


a Sermon 
BY THE VERY REY. W. A. NEWMAN, D.D. 


PREACHED ON SUNDAY EveEnina, May 29, 1859. . 


‘Matt, xxvii. 61. 


“ And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against the sepulchre.” 


Tuis is the last Sunday in the Easter season, and we 
are drawing towards the close of those sacred Forty 
days which intervened between our Divine Lord’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension. In the pious mind, the interval 
between these two glorious acts in our Lord’s life is asso- 
ciated with devout contemplation and holy waiting. It 
leads us back in marvelling thought to the sepulchre of 
Christ, and its stone rolled away; it also rests upon us 
with the calm influence of holy waiting, as if we were 
looking up to the parting skies, through which we shall, 
this week, commemorate our glorified Lord ascending. 
This Sunday evening, therefore, the last in Easter- 
tide, appears a fitting time for us to gather up together 
what may have been our thoughts concerning Christ’s 
death and rising again; to bring into one view His Cr Oss 
and Tomb, and EP daelinn and  Ascension,—looking back 
to the last scenes of His humiliation, when He “tasted 
death for every man,” and looking forward, in the blessed 
hope awakened in us by His Resurrection and Ascension, 
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to our own passing through “the grave and gate of death 
to our joyful resurrection.” This morning’s second lesson 
furnishes us with the text and suggestions appropriate to 
this subject. 

Let us then, with the thought before us of the sepul- 
chre of Jesus, and the two Maries watching there, look at 
the grave in its twofold aspect :— 


Ist. As the gathering-place of Mortality. 
2nd. As the gate to Immortality. 


J. i. As the gathering-place of mortality, we must look 
upon the grave as first opened by sin. Sin has scattered 
broadcast over the world the seeds of destruction ; Death 
reaps in the harvest; the grave is the garner where he 
stores up those he has gathered. Sickness and disease, 
the forerunners of death, as well as death itself, found 
entrance into the world by sin,—‘ by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” (Rom. v. 
12.) Hence the natural shudder at the grave; its dreary, 
chilling region strikes terribly on the warm heart which 
only contemplates it as the place of decay, for man’s yearn- 
ings are for immortality. Before man became a living soul, 
God’s own quickening breath was breathed into him, and 
as that was a breath of self-existing life,—a breath of 
God,—so is it immortal, and the immortal struggles 
against death. “Dying thou shalt die,”* was the fulfilled 
threat for man’s sin, and thus sin is death’s sting. Merely 
to lay down life’s weary load has nothing terrible in 
itself, but there is an inward consciousness, a testifying 
voice, which accuses us, and tells us that “after death 
comes the judgment,” and that then we must give an ac- 
count for the deeds done in the body. We should not 
fear if we could lay down the burden of sin with the 
burden of the body; but believing or dreading that our 
deeds are to wake up with us, we fear to die with those 
sins unrepented and unforgiven. 


e ie Gen, ii, 17, ‘‘ Thou shalt surely die;’’ or, ‘‘ Dying thou shalt 
ie.” 
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ii. We also look upon the grave as the collecting- 
place of the dead. We look round on our circle of 
kindred and acquaintance, and we see a gap here and 
a gap there. We look into the busy scenes of active life, 
and we behold one taken while another is left. We look 
into the sanctuary of our homes, and as we count faces we 
miss here one and there another, and are forced to lament 
with the patriarch of old, “Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not.” When we ask for them, our hearts return answer, 
“They are gone; they cannot come back again; we shall 
behold them no more upon the earth;” they are silently 
gathered in among the dead: and therefore the tomb 
becomes associated in our saddest recollections with. 
departures and separation from those we love ; as cutting 
short our earthly hopes ; as throwing the gloom of sadness 
across our places of abode. We plant the sleeping-places 
of the dead with the sad cypress and the funereal yew, and 
we make them wear all the aspects of mourning ; and the 
epitaphs, by which we wrongly bid them speak to the 
living, are for the most part of lamentings and regrets. 
And why is all this? Because we are too much accus- 
tomed to look at the grave as being rather the end of this 
life than the opening to a better; because we see there, 
in the cold lap of our kindred earth, our flowers cut down, 
our hopes faded, the forms to which affection clings, 
withered, and cold, and dead. We cannot, nor should 
we, divest our minds of the thought, that death’s doings 
are but the consequence of sin’s doings: that its gloom is 
the shadow of man’s early curse, and that, under its 
calmest, stillest, holiest aspect, it wears a memento of the 
Fall. 

iii. But there is yet a sadder, a darker view of the 
grave, as it is the chamber of corruption. Silent decay 
is there, and the crumbling down of what to the fond 
heart was so lovely, so full of joy. There our bodies, 
“so fearfully and wonderfully made,” must lie in ruins ; 
and we, who on earth were so nice and fastidious about 
what we touched, and with whom we associated, must 
“say tocorruption, Thou art my father: to the worm, Thou 
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art my mother, and my sister.” (Job, xvii. 14.) Our 
very consignment to the grave is one of humiliation :. 
“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” We are 
buried with a little purchased pomp, and our shroud may 
be of fine linen, and velvet and silver may cover our 
coffin-lid, but within that coftin’s narrow space there is no 
flattery, and no deception, and no pride. The fine linen 
cannot keep back decay, and the velvet covering of our 
last bed is soon soiled, and its vain ornaments quickly 
tarnished. The mourning pageantry is hastily scattered; 
affection is compelled to withdraw itself from the place of 
burying, and weeps in silence and alone; and our dead 
are “buried out of our sight,” lest the spectacle of what 
we must all come to should be too painful for human eye 
to gaze upon. This venerable pile, this shrine of buried 
greatness, this national resting-place of the mighty dead, 
is surely a fitting scene to dwell on the contrast above 
the tomb and beneath the tomb. Look around you: look 
around you:—on these walls we behold the sculptured 
figures of the great, the wise, and those whose name is 
still echoed down the long aisles of time; here we see 
in marble, but almost like breathing life, those whom 
“kings once delighted to honour;” here we have a record 
of the warrior’s deeds, the statesman’s wisdom, the poet’s 
song, the philanthropist’s beneficence: we gaze on them, 
we glow before them, we burn to imitate them; but look 
beneath, open the tombs (if it were not sacrilege to do so) 
over which these monuments proudly rise, and what should 
we behold? A mockery of human greatness! A sense of 
humiliation would steal over us, and subdue us, and we 
should be fain to acknowledge, with all the deep emphasis 
of meaning, that “dust we are and unto dust we must 
return.” ‘The tomb’s ravages, therefore, form the saddest 
spectacle of all; and seeing the dishonour which the 
grave puts upon those forms Hu framed for immortality, 
Jesus, standing by the sepulchre of one He loved — yes, 
“ Jesus wept!” 

But why do I thus speak of what is so distressful, 
and harrowing, and humiliating to our common human 
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nature? That I may impress on you the consequences 
and ravages of sin; and more than this, that Imay show 
in contrast the deliverance, and victory, and bright hope 
we have through Christ and His Resurrection. Let me, 
therefore, now lead you, brethren, from the graves of our 
common race to the tomb of Jesus; let me call your 
thoughts off from the gloomy associations connected with 
the grave, as the gathering place of mortality, to the glory 
which surrounds it,— 

II. i, As the gate of Immortality. The grave, we 
have seen, was opened by sin; but Jesus by His death 
made an atonement for sin, and by His descent into the 
grave, as well as by “tasting death for every man” (Heb. 
ii. 9), he trod the whole pathway of humiliation to which 
man’s sin had brought him. Christ by His Cross and 
Passion, by His Death and Burial, made Himself an offer- 
ing for sin. By His Cross He made our atonement; by 
His Sufferings for us He redeemed us; by His Death He 
made us heirs of life; by His Burial He sanctified the 
grave as our resting-place, taking from it its victory and 
terrors, and henceforth characterising our sojourn there as 
“sleeping in Him.” If the grave, then, has the shadow 
of sin still hanging there, its broken gates have also the 
bright traces of the risen Redeemer; and if at the en- 
trance of the tomb there be deeply graven, “ By sin came 
death,” at the exit from it there is unfolded the glorious 
announcement, “ By Christ came the resurrection of the 
dead.” 
ii, We have shown that we shrink from the grave 
because it is connected with death and separation, and 
the cutting off our earthly hopes from those we have 
loved ; But the tomb of Jesus, and the Resurrection from 
the tomb, assure us not only of another life and a happy 
resurrection, but also of a future re-union; “for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleepin Jesus will God bring with Him.” (1 Thess, 
iv. 14.) We must go to those who have departed, 
though they cannot come back to us: now, if they “died 
in Christ’s faith and fear,” they sleep in the Lord; they 
are at rest through Him; in the beautiful language of 
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the Prophet, they have “entered into peace, they shall 
rest in their beds, each one walking in his uprightness.” 
(Isa. lvii. 2.) In a brighter and better world, we believe, 
we shall meet them again: meet not again to separate, 
but to be “for ever with the Lord:” meet not again to 
share the scenes of sorrow, and sickness, and sin, but 
meet in a world of joy, where “ God shall wipe away all 
tears ;” meet in a world of peace, where “no inhabitant 
shall say I am sick:” meet in a world of holiness, 
where nothing “can enter that defileth.” ‘They which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world,” shall be 
“the children of the Resurrection.” (Luke, xx. 35, 36.) 
Christ, the first-fruits, has risen; they that are His shall 
also rise through Him “ at His coming.” 

iii. The tomb of Jesus may also remove the gloom 
and the distress which a consideration of the corruption 
and decay of the grave spreads around us. How encou- 
taging are those words of the Apostle of which we are 
reminded in our Burial Service, and in which St. Paul 
puts in striking opposition the body’s humiliation through 
sin and death, and its future glorification through Christ 
and life,—“ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown @ 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” (1 Cor. xv. 
43, 44.) As far as the grave’s decay is concerned, we 
know what we must be; in the taking down these mortal 
tabernacles we must see corruption; but as far as our 
future resurrection is concerned, and the glorious forms 
we shall then wear, we can form no conception: for St. 
John informs us, “ It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know when Christ shall appear we ‘shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” (1 John, iii. 2.) 

Such, then, is the hope awakened in us, as we medi- 
tate at the tomb of Jesus. But there are also deep search- 
ings of heart, which the two views of the tomb suggest to 
us ; severe searchings of heart, arousing them to thoughts 
of our last sickness, decay, and death; and comforting 
heart-musings, telling us of rest, of fond affection still 
clinging to the departed, and of the resurrection to 
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eternal life after death. That we may more closely, 
and, as far we can, individually realise these, let me take 
you again to the tomb of mortality, — and may it appeal 
to your hearts! In thought, stand with me at the tomb 
of Lazarus; hear what they heard, who, as living, weep- 
ing followers, crowded round Jesus as He stood there, 
and raised him whom He loved;— behold as they beheld, 
who were eye-witnesses there. It was a cave, and Cor- 
ruption brooded there ; but the power of God was about 
to contend with Corruption. A stone lay upon that 
cave, but the voice of the Saviour spake with power, 
“ Roll away the stone!” The chambers of that cave were 
dark, but the rays of startling light broke in there, and 
the hope of Immortality dispelled the gloom, and the 
voice of the Lord of Life shook the awful stillness within! 
The corpse was cold and dead ; its rigid form was bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes; the separated spirit 
had gone to the spirits’ unknown abode. Jesus drew 
near! Jesus wept! Jesus prayed! Jesus cried, “ La- 
zarus, come forth!” and His words made Corruption 
stagger, and the spirit came back, and the grave-clothes 
strained with the stirring life beneath them, and Lazarus, 
alive again, came forth! Oh, sirs, the voice which 
Lazarus heard, through the stillness of the tomb, we must 
hear! The power which bade him rise and come forth, 
shall call us at the Resurrection of the Last Day! Yes, 
it is the awful revelation of Christ,— Each one of us, 
with all that are in their graves, shall hear that voice ; 
and all who hear it shall rise up and appear before God ! 

With this solemn thought before you, let my question 
then lead you to deep searchings of heart, as I ask, Are 
you preparing for life’s last scenes, for sickness, for 
death, for the grave, for the judgment? Pause and 
think! The hour may quickly be at hand when your 
home, like that at Bethany, may have its feeble and lan- 
guishing, or else its convulsed and struggling, inmate ; 
and when it may be said to you, — ‘One whom thou 
lovest is sick.” And, oh! my fellow-men, of a truth — 
of stern truth — the hours of anxious, dreadful suspense, 
when we see our dear ones just on the boundary line 
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between life and death; when this minute the mind 
almost aches with hope, and the next is down-beaten 
with despair:—Oh! these are insupportable if we cannot 
meet them as Christians, and cannot feel that God is there ; 
and that the scene of trouble is an awful place where He 
tries us, and a Peniel where He speaks to us, as our 
God, “face to face.” (Gen. xxxii. 30.) And the chamber 
of sickness, believe me, is dark and disconsolate, if Jesus 
be not with us there; and the weary days of pain, and 
feebleness, and sinking, are sad, indeed, if our Saviour be 
not recognised in that troubled scene, comforting us with 
His presence,—“ It is I, be not afraid.” Suppose your 
last sickness to be on you; suppose that soon you may be 
carried from the sick chamber to the grave; can you, as 
you know yourselves now, hope that you shall then hear 
a sustaining voice, saying unto you, — “This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God?” It is but rest 
in me,—it is but aceasing from pain and labour; it is 
that thou mayest see God. “He that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me, shall never die.” (John, xi. 
25, 26.) Believest thou this ?—Believest thou this ? 
But that you may be led to search your hearts deeper 
still, hear further what our Lord saith, —‘‘ The hour is 
coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth.” 
(John, v. 28, 29.) Follow out this thought. A little 
time, and we shall all know what it is to die. A little 
time, and we shall be laid in our graves. A little time, 
and we shall be forgotten upon earth, and our deeds will 
be forgotten; but those deeds, like our bodies, shall be 
called up again. For the hour is coming when our graves 
shall burst asunder, when from the stillness of death’s 
sleep we shall be awakened ; when the “sea shall give up 
the dead which were in it; and death and hell shall 
deliver up the dead which were in them” (Rev. xx. 13); 
and when again, with our awakened bodies, we shall rise 
up and appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. Con- 
sider, then, — consider, men and brethren, what manner 
of persons ought we to be? How careful, how watchful, 
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how godly should our lives be! Since God is to bring 
every word into judgment, and every secret thing, how 
earnestly, how cautiously, how painfully should we con- 
duct our steps and examine our hearts! How anxious 
should we be so to live to Christ, that we may die in his 
faith and fear; how should we seek to be found ready by 
our hours, and exercises, and acts of faith, meditation, 
prayer, and self-searching, that when we sleep we may 
sleep in Jesus, and be amongst those whom, when He 
appears, God shall bring with Him! 

Such thoughts should weigh impressively upon us at 
the view of the grave of our common mortality, but the 
season and our subject call our faith to a brighter aspect 
of the tomb, as we behold it broken asunder by our Lord, 
as the Resurrection and the Life. Go with me then, once 
again, in strong belief to the tomb where Jesus was laid. 
What does faith see within there? Rest from pain; re- 
pose after conflict ; an amnesty from the troublings of the 
wicked. When the body of Jesus hung upon the cross 
it was wrenched with agonies, faint with dying feeble- 
ness, parched with thirst. Oh! how bitter was the 
curse! how keen were the sufferings for sin Jesus bore 
for us! And when the body was taken down it was 
marred, and stained with gory stains, and the quivering 
throbs of torture were scarcely still; but in the silent 
tomb the pale face was placid and unsuffering: that brow 
which the thorny chaplet had pierced was cleansed from 
the dark drops that trickled from it; those hands which 
were riven with the fastening nails felt no more the 
sharp, penetrating wound, nor the benumbing pain; that 
body which was smeared with dust and blood was 
wrapped in fine linen, and laid in the calmness of repose, 
— blessed assurance of the calm repose where the dead in 
Christ “rest from their labours !” 

The tomb where Jesus was laid. What do we behold 
outside it? Faithful, watching love. The piety of those 
whom the sight of death had pierced to the very soul, 
but whom death could not divide from Him whom their 
souls adored. Woman’s devotion—strong and faithful 
in death, and after death —this we behold, The Maries, 
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following to the tomb in profound, unuttered sorrow,—in 
grief deep and voiceless,— beheld the sepulchre, and how 
His body was laid, and they could not tear themselves 
from the spot; their hearts kept Sorrow’s hushed vigil 
there; they sat in stillness unbroken, and busy memory 
was at work: it went back—as memory in seasons of 
sadness will go back—to other, happier times—to days 
full of hope and trusting love; days when the Magdalene 
believed, knew, felt, rejoiced that her sins were forgiven; 
days when the other Mary sought Christ as her Lord 
and her God. Thus thinking, thus contrasting, thus sor- 
rowing, yet through all vaguely trusting, they “sat over 
against the sepulchre.” The tomb of Jesus, thus still, 
thus peaceful, thus undisturbed in its hallowed solitude, 
thus watched by piety and love, what sacred thoughts, 
what solemn and subdued musings, what a blessed view 
of the holy, quiet dead does it bring to us! We gaze 
there, and what thoughts crowd on us! Contemplations 
of the Redeemer’s Passion, of His tasting the agonies of 
death, which we must taste; of His having known the 
weariness, the faintness, the sinking of the heart and 
mortal feebleness, which we must one hour know; that, 
He has trod the silent, mysterious, shadowy valley ; that 
He has lain in the tomb; that His soul has sanctified the 
place of repose for our departed souls, and made that 
unknown sojourn, at which mere human nature shrinks 
and shudders, a sleep, a rest, a paradise ! 

The tomb where Jesus was laid. We gaze there, and 
other memories come back —memories of our own blessed 
dead. We recall, it may be, their once feebleness, their 
sinking day by day, their holy resignation, their spirits 
elevated above the little human frailties caused by sickness 
and pain, their having their “conversation in heaven,” 
and foretasting the rest of the blessed. We recall in other 
cases their last moments, their last throes in the mortal 
strife, their still, quiet, memory-hallowed, burying-places, 
the requiem which we heard, and still hear, as from the 
Spirit’s voice, breathed above their graves —“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: that 
they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
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follow them.” (Rev. xiv. 13.) All these memories, too 
deep, too holy now for tears, rush back upon us, and we 
confess that the tomb of Jesus and the tomb of our de- 
parted ones are hallowed ground, and that thus the rest 
of Jesus in the grave is specially sacred, and piously 
fitted, to recall the remembrance and the repose of the 
blessed dead. 

The tomb where Jesus was laid. We are kindled 
into glowing hope, too, whilst we contemplate it. A 
triumph over the fear of death is one of the chief effects 
of an earnest belief in Christ, whose great work was not 
only to free us from sin, but also from the dread of dying, 
which is sin’s consequence. St. Paul instances this as a 
part of Christ’s work—“to deliver them who through 
fear of death are all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
(Heb. ii. 15.) But faith triumphs over this fear ; it says 
to the dying Christian,—looking down into Death’s valley, 
stretching, with all its dim shadows, before him,—as 
Israel’s God said to Jacob, “ Fear not to go down;” and 
the dying Christian believes he can hear his Redeemer 
comforting him for the last conflict and the last journey, 
and saying, ‘I will go down with thee, and I will bring 
thee up again.” Looking at the grave as the gloomy 
gathering-place of the dead, we shudder at it; but look- 
ing at the “grave and gate of death” as the passage to 
immortality, we are not afraid, but are strong in faith to 
utter those words which the true and waiting Christian 
can utter with calm and unshrinking hope—“to depart 
and be with Christ is far better.” (Philip.i.23.) To the 
Christian the tomb is not only sacred, but also full of 
peace. There the dead are gathered into rest who sleep 
in Jesus. There they have laid their burdens down. 
There the tear of sorrow, the pang of bitterness, the 
suspense of “hope deferred,” will no more vex them; 
there they shall hear not. the strife of tongues, nor the 
complainings of sadness, nor the ery of pain; there the 
pilgrim’s garb and the wanderer’s staff are laid down, 
and the pilgrim rests, his journey ended, his sandals 
unbound, and he only waits to enter in at the eternal 
gates. Jesus has sanctified the tomb; we fear it not, 
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though dark, because we trace there the footprints of the 
Lamb of God; we fear it not, because its lintel and two 
side-posts are sprinkled with the blood of the Atonement, 
to keep the destroying angel from disturbing those “who 
sleep in Jesus;” and we fear it not, because Jesus, by 
His Burial and His Resurrection, has robbed the grave of 
its terror and death of its curse, and put this song of 
triumph into the lips of all who, through patient con- 
tinuance to the end, seek to follow Him,—‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. xv. 55-57.) 
The tomb where Jesus was laid is suggestive, too, of 
holiest hope stretching into eternity. What are all 
earth’s glittering things—its wealth, its honours, its 
ambition, its pleasures, its heart-wearying cares— when 
viewed beside the tomb? Weigh them there—weigh ~ 
them in the balance which hangs in the unseen hand be- 
tween time and eternity—and what are they? Lighter 
than the dust of our crumbling bodies. We toil up the 
dizzy steep of earth’s glory and earth’s greatness; but 
when we seem almost to have reached its summit, death’s 
taunting finger points us to the sepulchre at its foot; and 
though we may have taken years to struggle to its top, 
one moment, one sudden accident, will plunge us to its 
base. We gather round us life’s endearments and kin- 
dred ties, and all that makes the family hearth sacred, 
and the sweet associations of friendship, esteem, and love, 
—but there is written change upon them all. Even whilst 
we lay life’s fleeting flowers on our hearts they wither at 
our touch; and when our homes and the places which 
knew us are most attractive and most dear, death’s creep- 
ing, chilling shadow, crosses our threshold, and throws 
itself along our chamber walls. But beyond the tomb 
all is unfading; corruption there shall yield to heavenly 
glory, feebleness to immortal vigour, death to endless 
life; along the line of the everlasting hills the sun of an 
unending day will never go down; the joys of heaven, 
the blessedness of saints, there, await Christ’s redeemed, 
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and unfailing “pleasures at God’s right hand for ever- 
more !” 

Christian brethren, believing that the four last things 
are to come upon us—death, the resurrection, the judg- 
ment, the eternal sentence—again I ask, “what manner of 
persons ought we to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness?” Isit solemnly true and certain that we must soon 
pass out of this active, bustling world? Must we, in a 
little time, lay down our wearied bodies and sleep in the 
dust, while our disembodied souls must return to Him who 
gave them? Must our sepulchres, though built of hardest 
granite and barred with iron fastenings, crumble at length 
like our bodies? Must the grave’s silent dominion be 
startled, and corruption’s million particles of dust be 
re-animated? Must the quiet tomb teem again with up- 

starting life? Must sea and land give up their dead? 
Must there be a solemn gathering together of every raised 
body? Must we all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ? Then what manner of persons ought we to be ? 
How anxious, how careful should we be, to learn to live, 
that so we may learn how to die! What diligence should 
we give to build our hopes on an eternal foundation ? 
How should we seek to realise by our inward spiritual 
life ‘‘ Christ in us the hope of glory!” (Col. i. 27.) How 
should we be looking and preparing for that second 
coming of Christ, when we shall be, if indeed and in 
heart and in soul His people, “for ever with the Lord !” 
How impressively should each night which closes on our 
closing eyes remind us of the sleep of death! how for- 
cibly should each dawn which breaks on our waking sight 
remind us of the morning of the resurrection! Thus 
watching in holiness, thus waiting in hope, thus looking 
for our Lord’s appearing, and our “appearing together with 
Him,” our life and our death will not be widely different ; 
the one will blend into the other, the one will wear much 
the calm aspect of the other; living we shall learn to die, 
dying we shall learn to live. Our life will be one con- 
tinual death to sin, our dying will be a happy birth to a 
glorious life; and when our hour of departure comes, it 
will not be unlooked for, it will not be dreaded; for we 
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‘shall be willing rather to be “absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord.” (2 Cor. v. 8.) 

Believing, too, that all “that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt” (Dan. xii. 2), we should 
watch and pray, that we may be found amongst those 
“who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality” (Rom. ii. 7); and 
thus living and preparing for the last hour, we shall not 
fear it when it comes! ‘Trusting in Jesus as “the 
Resurrection and the Life,” we shall not fear to be laid 
where He was laid—in the cold grave. Believing in 
Him as exalted into the heavens, and looking for His 
coming, we shall be prepared to meet the hour when our 
last sickness steals on us ; and when the insidious attack 
of the spoiler shall sap the mysterious foundations of our 
being, we shall not fear. Pain will be alleviated by 
remembering how Jesus suffered: the sick-room will not 
be without its consolation, if the presence of Jesus be 
there: we shall, without reluctance, let go the frail and 
crumbling things of earth if our grasp be on the crown 
of eternal life: corruption’s ravage shall be but for its 
appointed time: death’s bonds shall hold us but till the 
resurrection morn: our souls shall sleep in Jesus: our 
“flesh also shall rest in hope:” and starting again into 
life at Christ’s appearing, we shall spring up with the 
vigour of immortality.. As He wore our form of suffer- 
ing humanity, so we shall wear the likeness of His glorious 
body; for “when He appears we shall be like Him, for 
we shall see Him as He is.” Before Him who has the 
keys of hell and of death heaven’s glorious golden gates 
shall unfold, and Christ shall enter with His redeemed, 
as the “travail of His soul;” and eternity shall be one 
blissful joy, the ecstasy of gazing on Him, the out-gush- 
ing rapture of praise,—“ Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. Amen. 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for ever 
and ever. Amen.” (Rev. vii. 10, 12.) 
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* So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? 
He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I 
love thee. He saith unto him, reed my lambs. He 
saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto Him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto 
him, Feed my sheep. He saith unto him the third 
time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter 
was grieved because He said unto him the third time, 
Lovest thou me? And he said unto Him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 
thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 


Tue question which our Lord addresses to St. Peter is a 
question which is of necessity addressed unto us all. 
Christ saith, ‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me.” They hear His voice. Now 
to the spiritual hearer the voice of the Lord is mighty in 
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operation; a glorious voice, and yet it is called also, 
“still” and “small.” He doth not strive nor cry, neither 
is His voice heard in the streets. ‘‘ The bruised reed He 
will not. break, the smoking flax He will not quench.” 
But this is ever the question which the Lord addresses to 
us, and to all throughout His Church: from St. Peter to 
us this is the question which the Lord asks: ‘He asks it 
of all, high and low, rich and poor, young and old; He asks 
it of all in His most tender accents, ‘‘ Lovest thou me ?” 
For St. Peter represents to us, not only the priesthood, 
but also all the Church of God, and as He addressed this 
question unto him, He addresses it unto us all. For,” 
indeed, we see special reasons why, as addressed to St. 
Peter, it should address itself to all mankind; and this we 
shall see more distinctly if we glance back a little upon 
St. Peter’s history, and if we begin by considering when, 
and where, and why, our Lord addressed this question to 
the Apostle. 

St. Peter, after our Saviour’s resurrection, had returned 
back to his native Galilee, and had resumed his ancient 
occupation ; he had begun to work and labour again at the 
fishing, which was his business in the sea of Gennesaret ; 
and there it was, after our Lord’s resurrection, a little be- 
fore His ascension into heaven, on the well-known shores 
of the lake, that the Lord stood. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and, as at the first time when he was called, they had 
been toiling all night, and had taken nothing. He had 
returned to that ancient habitation and that ancient work 
of his, and it was in the midst of his common business 
and occupation that the question came to him. 

There also, around him were the scenes of our Saviour’s 
miracles— His miracles of mercy; there was the lake on 
which our Lord had bid him launch out that He might 
preach His first discourse to the people from his boat ; 
these were the scenes where he had heard the Lord’s call, 
where he had accepted the Lord’s call, where he had 
forsaken all to follow Christ. Our Lord had returned to 
him there, and had revisited him there, and then He be- 
gan to question with him. In the miracle the Lord was 
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revealed, first of all, to St. John ; and then, when St. John 
called out that it was Jesus, St. Peter, in his zeal, cast 
himself out of the boat, and hastened to come by swim- 
ming to Him; after eating with the Lord, our Lord 
began thus to question with him: ‘“ Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these?” Now, when our 
Saviour asked this question and repeated it, the Apostle 
was cast back upon himself; as our Lord brought this 
question home to his heart by its forcible repetition, he 
was, so to speak, compelled to review himself: then all 
his past life rose up before him; then he was carried back 
to his wild and rough youth; then he was reminded of 
that moment when the Lord came to him in that wild and 
rough youth, and summoned him to follow Him; then 
his attention was recalled to that prostration of his, when he 
knelt before the Lord, crying, ‘“‘ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man.” Then, again, all his communion with his 
Lord—all the words which Jesus spake, all the high and 
glorious promises which the Lord rained upon him; then 
the hour when the Lord said unto him, ‘‘ Thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock I will build my Church: and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” And all the 
other various promises which the Lord vouchsafed to him 
rushed back to his memory; then his mission to preach 
the word of God, the words which he had spoken, the 
miracles which he had wrought at Jesu’s bidding, and by 
Jesu’s name, came also back to his mind. But, then, 
as our Lord again and again, and yet once more, repeated 
that question, from his grief he was evidently carried 
further on; he was carried into the upper chamber, to 
those solemn warnings which the Lord vouchsafed to him, 
to the prophecies uttered there, and to histhree-fold denial. 
Then, from that upper chamber, from that Holy Commu- 
nion, he was carried out in spirit into the garden of Geth- 
semane ; then he remembered how, while the Lord watched 
and prayed, he slept and slumbered; then he remembered 
how all the disciples forsook the Lord and fled away; and 
how he, also, first fled eway, and then gained courage, 
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through shame, and through memory of his boast to follow 
the Lord into the hall of Caiaphas. Then that scene, the pale 
form of the Lord buffeted, and blindfolded, and spat upon ; 
then all those insults and contumelies heaped on the Sa- 
viour ; and then his own abjuration and denial of the Lord 
—the moment when he, who had presumed and boasted so 
highly, fell so deeply ;—all these things came in strong and 
painful colours on his memory. Then he felt, again, the in- 
sults which he had offered, and the oaths which he had 
uttered; when he, with all his repentance—vwith all his 
good deeds—with all his following of the Lord—with all his 
devotion — with all his self-sacrifice — with all the promises 
which the Lord had made him—seemed about to sink for 
ever into the drowning waters; and then the memory of 
that look of the Lord, in which the Lord stretched out 
His hand to recover him out the deeper gulf in which he 
was sinking, even as He had stretched out His hand of 
old to draw him out of the stormy sea, where now he 
was; that hand stretched out; that longing look of the Lord ; 
that tender, penetrating, reproving look, which pierced 
into his heart, which opened there the fountain of godly 
sorrow, of compunction and repentance, returned upon 
his memory; and then, also, the thought how the Lord 
had hastened first to greet him, of all the apostles, after 
His resurrection—all these, and other dealings of the 
Lord with his soul—all the great mercies of Christ Jesus 
—all His infinite eompassion—all His unspeakable love— 
all these came crowding into his heart. And here, again, 
was the Lord now questioning once more with him, and 
asking him only about his love, as if that were what con- 
cerned Him most, as if that were what He most longed 
for, that His apostle should love Him in some measure as 
He merited to be loved, in proportion to the mercies He 
had shown-him, the privileges with which He had endowed 
him, and the gifts which He had rained so fast upon him! 
And thus was the Apostle’s heart, indeed, stirred to its 
innermost depths; and meeting the Lord’s eye, he replies 
to him in the sincerity of his heart, ‘ Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thec.” 
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But observe, the question which the Lord first ad- 
dressed to him is, ‘‘ Loyest thou me more than these?” 
For, indeed, St. Peter had more occasion and reason to 
love the Lord than any other of the apostles, as far as we 
can tell.. Had he not been one of the first summoned 
by Him? and had he not, apparently, as I have said, been 
wild and impetuous, if not openly sinful in his youth ? 
Consider how he prostrated himself at the Lord’s knee, 
how he besought the Lord to depart from him; and that 
he only, of all the apostles, proclaimed himself a sinful 
man. So, also, at the hall of Caiaphas, when he denied 
the Lord; he did not only deny Him, but even with oaths 
and curses; and these would hardly have burst from his 
lips, even in that agonising hour of terror, had he not 
been guilty in his youth of using such words. And further, 
notwithstanding all this, had not the Lord singularly se- 
lected him and endowed him with special graces, and be- 
stowed on him peculiar privileges? had He not revealed 
His glorious Godhead unto him first of all, in the fulness 
of that revelation which the Father vouchsafed to Him? 
and had He not again, when he thus fell, when he had 
thus grievously and shamefully denied Him, recovered 
him so singularly, so wonderfully? had He not purged 
away all his iniquities, and transgressions, and sins ? 
had He not appeared to him first of all hastening to 
greet him, lest he should despair? Therefore, because of 
the greatness of his sin and the depth of his fall, with 
the wonderfulness of his recovery and the abundance of 
the mercies and glories youchsafed to him, he had, 
indeed, most special reason, not only to love that Lord, 
but to love Him, verily, more than they. And it was of 
this that the Lord sought to remind him, for indeed, as 
it is written, “We love God because He first loved us.” 
It is the love of God constraining us which must open 
the fountain of love in our hearts. And surely all these 
thoughts, and considerations; and views of the Saviour’s 
love; those callings heaped upon the holy Apostle, must, 
if anything would, have awakened that love within him,— 
this exhibition of the love of Christ ‘that passeth fnow- 
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ledge,” as set before him in its length, and breadth, and 
depth, and height, must, if anything would, have unlocked 
his love for his Saviour within him, and made him meet 
and fit for the charges which He was about to bestow upon 
him. Is it not a wonderful and an awful thought that 
‘“the high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy,” that He ‘in whose sight the heavens are 
not clean,” and ‘“‘who chargeth His angels with folly,” 
should set His heart, out of that glorious eternity in which 
He dwells, on such creatures as we are—still more, on 
such sinners as we are? Is it not a thought almost over- 
whelming in its greatness, that He who made the heaven 
with all its innumerable constellations, that He who 
“spreadeth out the heavens as a curtain,” that He, at 
whose word ‘the innumerable company of angels” flamed. 
into life, that He should set His heart on us individually 
one by one,—that He should choose us out, and select us 
out of the mass of mankind,—that He should seek us and 
come after us, as a good shepherd after the lost sheep,— 
that He should bear so long with our waywardness and 
frowardness, and that He should come after us into the 
midst of those pollutions wherein we go and defile our- 
selves,—that He should not let us go for the repeated . 
denials whereby we torment and vex His Holy Spirit ? 

Surely if any thought will cast us down at Jesu’s knees, 
humble and penitent —if any thought is calculated to open 
the fount of love within us—if ever the voice of the Lord 
is mighty in operation—if ever it shake the wilderness of 
a careless and sinful heart, it is when, for all these trans- 
gressions of ours, the Lord still comes and visits us, 
it may be, in the midst of our wonted occupations, and 
forces this question of His home to our conscience, call- 
ing us by name, as if there were none other in all the 
whole world —‘“ Lovest thou me ?” 

My brethren, if that question come home to us, it 
should carry us back into all our past ways and past life, 
and into all the dealings of the Lord with ourselves. And 
I trust that it hath been brought home to your hearts in 
times past.. God grant that it may be brought home to 
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your hearts now, whatsoever you are, or whatsoever you 
have been. God grant that it may be brought home to your 
hearts now, for eternity is wrapped up in this question. 
‘Peace be to all them,” cries the Apostle, ‘that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” but “if any man love not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha ;” 
that is, accursed now, and accursed at the Lord’s coming. 

You see, then, the necessity of considering this ques- 
tion, and of laying it-to heart. Your everlasting condition 
depends on the answer which you can make to this 
question, as before the eyes of the living God. I pray 
you, then, my beloved brethren, let it now cast you back 
upon your former life. What has it been? Has it been, 
in comparison, innocent, and pure, and holy? When 
thousands fell beside you, and ten thousand at your right 
hand, into those manifold sins in which so many of the 
young must continually be lost; if you have been preserved 
from that contamination and that pestilence—the *‘ pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness, and the sickness that 
destroyeth in the noon day’—if He have preserved you 
from those evil and abominable sins with which so many 
defile themselves, have you not reason to be thankful to 
Christ Jesus? Who are you that He should have so set 
His heart on you—that He should have so loved you from 
the foundation of the world? Who are you that you should 
have been thus able to stand, with the glories of the Lord 
encompassing you, as He made Himself a wall of salvation 
to your souls? Have you not reason to be thankful to 
Him, then, when He comes to you, having thus preserved 
you from those manifold evils, and asks you to take up 
your cross and follow Him, because He loves you? Ought 
you not at once to accept the call? 

But, my brethren, if you, in time past, have fallen; 
if you have trespassed against the Lord; if your conscience 
has been once polluted and defiled, and the Lord still did 
not give you over, but came to you, yea, came after you, 
putting by His dignity and His glory, hurrying through 
the briers and thorns into the abodes of uncleanliness and 
ungodliness after you—if He, then, sought you out and 
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recovered you, and washed you, and cleansed you in His 
own blood, have you not, then, reason, with the Apostle, 
“to love Him more than these’—more than any one? 
Having done so much—forgiven you so much—have you 
not, indeed, reason to love Him much? And it may 
be that even at this moment some here may be yet living 
on in carelessness, and thoughtlessness, and vanity —shall 
I say, still in ungodliness and uncleanness— Sabbath- 
breaking and neglect of the means of grace; yet the Lord, 
who bore so long with Judas; the Lord, who in that 
upper chamber, girt the napkin around Him, knelt down 
at all His Apostles’ feet, even at the foot of the traitor 
Judas, who would then take no denial from St. Peter, but 
would perform unto him the lowest and most menial 
offices of affection, will yet, if you will but yield your- 
self up to Him, humble Himself thus, and, as it were, 
kneel at your feet in the greatness of His love, and wash 
you, and cleanse you, and take no refusal, but purge your- 
consciences from all dead works, that you also may serve 
the living God! He who, after that grievous and thrice- 
repeated fall, did not withdraw the great pastoral office 
from St. Peter, but bestowed it upon him repeatedly, and 
again, and again, and again, will not withhold from you 
the various charges and commissions of His love; He also 
will give you glorious opportunities of serving and mag- 
nifying His holy name if you will but accept His call, if 
you will but admit of His love! 

Think of that upper chamber; think of the Saviour, 
‘‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” upon whose face the 
seraphim dare not gaze; think of Him, in that upper cham- 
ber, at the feet of His disciples; at the feet of those poor 
sinners ; at the feet, even, of the reprobate Judas! Oh! 
had he but, at that moment, considered the love of Christ 
—its length, its breadth, its depth, its height; had he 
but fallen down before the Lord, thus humbling himself 
before Him, and awakened to the iniquity of his trans- 
gression, would he not have been converted? Would he 
not have been washed and made clean? would he not 
have been admitted to the Saviour’s heart of love? would 
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he not have been delivered from his dreadful hypocrisy, 
and from his utter condemnation? I pray you, then, 
my brethren, consider how you will meet this question 
of the Lord! It is the question of the good Shepherd, 
with His ‘still small voice,” quietly, and meekly, and 
tenderly, but forcibly and with power. He brings the ques- 
tion home to your hearts, that you may be cast back upon 
your past lives; and consider what cause you haye to 
be thankful to your Lord; what cause you have, now, to 
be thankful to Him, when He thus addresses you ! 

And now, my brethren, what is the proof that we have 
answered, or may answer, this question in the affirmative ? 
We have to do with Him, from whom nothing can be hid ; 
with the eyes of the Lord, which are in every place, dis- 
cerning the good and evil: we have to do with the word 
of God, that is ‘quick, powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword; piercing, even to the dividing asunder 
of the soul, and spirit, the joints and marrow, and who 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
Can you now, then, humbly and fearfully, and with much 
grieving, as you think over your manifold denials of your 
Lord, yet lay your hand upon your heart, and meeting 
those gracious eyes of Jesus, say, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
all things ; thou knowest that I love thee?” 

Believe me, then, my brethren, if you can do this, or 
will do this now in sincerity, the Lord will not shut you 
out from His glorious work. He deigns to make us poor 
creatures, not only His ministers, but every one of us in 
our place and station, if we will, fellow-workers with Him- 
self and with God. To every one of us, in our measure 
and our place, He offers the pastoral charge of His flock, 
of His lambs, and of His sheep. But, first of all, who- 
soeyer awakens to the love of Christ, awakens also to the 
love of souls. It is impossible to awaken to the love of 
Christ without awakening also to the real love of souls. 
Oh, consider, I beseech you, the value of the immortal 
soul! ‘To make the heaven and to make the earth it 
needed but the word and the will of God. ‘‘He spake, and 
it was done; He commanded, and it stood fast.” There 
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also there was nought but joy, when the “ morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy;” but when 
souls had to be redeemed, the Son of God had to come out 
of the Father’s bosom; He had to strip Himself of His 
eternal majesty; He had to take on Himself the form of a 
servant; He had to humble Himself, and become obedient 
unto death ; by the fearful pangs, by the agony of His soul, 
by the sweat in great drops of blood, rolling down to the 
ground, by His incessant and unintermitting prayer, by 
His patience, by obedience unto death, by Calvary, by the 
cross, by the long lingering anguish, and the agony where- 
under he seemed to be buried for the moment, by the 
apparent separation of His soul from God’s favour, as He 
cried, ‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Here, my brethren, through all this long Gospel record of 
the passion, in all those pangs, and tears, and cries, and 
shame, and death, you see the value of souls, you see, so 
to speak, the difficulty of recreating the fallen and ruined 
soul. 

Now, therefore, if we understand this when we begin 
to consider, and to remember the exceeding great love of 
our Master and our Saviour Jesus Christ in thus dying 
for us, when we look at its length, and its breadth, and 
its depth, and its height, how should we not begin to 
love souls, and to understand, and to feel the preciousness 
of those souls which the Lord thus travailed for? There- 
fore, whosoever has awakened to the love of Christ wiil 
seek, and will receive, from the Lord that proper and pecu- 
liar care over souls which the Lord vouchsafes to us. 

Here, in this great city, are there not many souls 
perishing for lack of knowledge ? here, in this great city, 
are there not multitudes of heathen who know not the 
name of Christ? What do you do for any of those souls ? 
The souls of those, perhaps, near and dear to you; and the 
souls of those over whom you might exercise a healing in- 
fluence, over whom you might rain the refreshing dews 
of God’s grace if you would but exert yourselves in His 
service. What do you do in your own household? what 
do you do toward those whom you employ? what do you 
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do for your fellow-workmen ? what do you thus do for souls, 
high and low, rich and poor, old and young? I demand 
of you, in the name of Christ, what do you do for those 
souls for whom Christ died? Do you say that you love 
your Saviour? how then do you show that love in 
ministering to those souls for whom He died? My 
brethren, let us not say that we can do nothing. 

I will tell you a brief history to show you how much 
may be done by any one, and that not of ancient days, 
but which I heard of a few weeks ago :— 

* A young lad goes to a great public educational insti- 
tution, a lad of seventeen years of age; he finds there a 
system of iniquity devised craftily by Satan ; he finds there 
a place where the older pupils, young men, will not suffer 
any one to walk in God’s ways—will not suffer any one to 
read God’s word—will not suffer any one to kneel down 
and pray; a few of the younger lads would try to do so, 
but they had been tormented and vexed out of their lives. 
This lad goes up there—he knows that Christ has loved 
him—he feels that he has been nurtured in God’s way— 
the usual moment of devotion and prayer comes. There 
the ungodly and blasphemer are waiting for the moment 
when the new-comer may be proved and tried—he has 
heard of this before, but he will not fear —he kneels down 
and prays according to his custom—the torments now 
which he has to endure are great and manifold, such as 
wring the heart—such as one cannot recount; but, by 
God’s mercy, he perseveres ; he does not make this known, 
but he goes on patiently and meekly, enduring these re- 
peated trials, so that at last the very watchmen are con- 
strained to mention the sufferings which he endures. Then 
these things come to the ears of the authorities ; this 
place which has been so long a school of hell, is speedily 
changed, and the authorities interfere in the best way ; 
they set apart places and times of quiet, when all may 
have opportunities and be reminded of the duty of prayer. 
Again, there has been a class where the Scriptures have 
been studied, but none of the scholars have ventured 
there—he goes resolutely—he encourages others to do 
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so—he leads the men to do so too—that also is accom- 
plished! And, again, he asks for opportunities of commu- 
nion, hitherto not vouchsafed. This also is supplied by 
the spiritual supervision.” Oh, my brethren, what a 
change is here! how great a pastoral work is done here,— . 
and all by the penitence and faithfulness of one lad. ‘‘ Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings God hath ordained 
strength.” 

God has sometimes rested His truth, apparently, on 
one man out of the millions of mankind. I pray you, then, 
my brethren, let us try for more of this nobility of faith ; 
let us try, and answer the Saviour’s love, as it should be 
answered. I pray you henceforth resolve, by God’s mercy, 
that you will not waste the little time that He has allotted 
to you here, whereby to purchase the everlasting treasure 
for yourself; that whatsoever you are, and whatsoever you 
have been in time past, you will glorify the Lord, if need 
be, in the midst of the fire; resolve that you will take up 
your cross and follow the Lamb whithersoever He will lead 
you. Be resolute ; be stedfast in His service ; and if at any 
time it is hard to persevere—if at any time you meet 
with difficulties —if at any time you have to encounter the 
difficulties that penitent sinners experience — if at any time 
you have foes in your own household, only consider the 
love of Christ, how it hath been fixed upon you from all 
eternity. How long He has waited for you; how He has 
sought you out. Consider how He has answered your 
waywardness by patience, your continual provocation by 
seeking after you the more diligently, and earnestly, and 
perseveringly ; then will you, indeed, feel that such love is 
to be answered by all the love which you can possibly give, 
and you will cast yourselves down at the foot of His cross 
as a living sacrifice, body, and soul, and spirit. 

Love is the only thing whereby a creature can corre- 
spond with his Creator. In love we do, in a manner, an- 
swer to God, and give to God that which He gives to us. 

Oh, give, then, your love unto Christ Jesus; He de- 
serves it all, and He wants it; He asks you, still, this 
question, ‘* Lovest thou me?” He calls you, still, by name, 
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saying, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” and if you have offended Him 
and grieved Him—if you have provoked—if you have 
denied Him—above all others, still, He asks of you only 
this,—‘‘ Lovest thou me more than these?” more than 
these who have never fallen, more than these on whom 
I have rained so many mercies in time past,—‘‘ Lovest 
thou me more than these ?—then will I love thee also in 
proportion.” 

Oh, my brethren, if love gives any claim to love, what 
wonder that the Apostle cried,—‘ If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha !” 
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JOHN, xiv. 18. 


* I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you.” 


On this day we celebrate, in the Church of Christ, a 
great festival, in commemoration of what we may justly 
call the greatest practical work of God in the souls of 
individual men. Each step in the great scheme of man’s 
redemption, as it progresses, fills one with wonder, and is 
calculated to excite feelings of awful reverence in ad- 
miration of such manifestation of love and of grateful 
thanksgiving, as one is led to apply to one’s self the encou- 
ragement and hope which it imparts. 

The gift of the Holy Ghost, however, coming as the 
crowning act of mercy in fulfilment of the promise of the 
blessed Saviour to His heart-stricken disciples, and bearing 
witness to the power of His intercession at the right 
hand of God, seems, as it were, to concentrate in itself 
the goodness and mercy of God to man. It may appear 
to us mortals, according to our feeble power of grasping 
the fulness of God’s attributes, that this communication of 
Himself and His Son in one indwelling Spirit, which He 
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sends down from heaven, is the very climax of His great 
work. It is our nature to value most highly that gift 
which comes latest and freshest from a benefactor’s hand ; 
and, in such wise, experiencing daily and hourly, as we 
may, this practical proof of God’s mercy and Christ’s 
effectual intercession in our behalf, it is neither unreason- 
able to prize this gift above all things, nor unscriptural 
to regard it as the manifestation of Christ himself to- 
wards ourselves personally. 

The birth of the Infant Jesus was ushered in by the 
song of angels, and the proclamation of ‘“ peace on earth, 
good-will towards man.” The Man Christ Jesus lived an 
example of consistent piety ; He measured His strength 
with our great adversary, and conquered him: He “ who 
knew no sin,” suffered the penalty of sin; voluntarily 
laid down His life a sacrifice for man and for his salva- 
tion; and by His atonement purchased redemption for 
us, so that we are no longer our own, but are bought 
with a price, even the price of His most precious blood. 

When the time came that He should manifest him- 
self to Israel and declare the purport of His mission, we 
read that “‘He went into the synagogue, as His custom 
was, on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read, and 
there was delivered unto Him the book of the Prophet 
Esaias ; and when He had opened the book He found the 
place where it is written, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me; because He hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor: He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’” 

What could be more complete than this ambassage of 
mercy, providing, as it would seem, for the relief of all 
mankind? God had, on former occasions, sent mes- 
sengers of peace in vain; and though He now sent 
His Son, saying, “They will reverence my Son,” we 
know how unworthy they proved of such confiding love ! 
Something more than emancipation from the bondage i in 
which they were held was needed to make their recon- 
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ciliation effective and permanent. Vain were it to strike 
off the fetters and set man free; ineffectual to leave him 
an example that he should follow Christ’s steps; useless 
that He should call upon him to take up his cross and 
follow his deliverer, even though He led the way to glory 
and eternity. The spirit was not in him to obey the 
call, His nature was corrupt, his heart alienated. He 
was too ‘far gone from original righteousness to turn and 
prepare himself by natural strength and good works, to 
faith and calling upon God.” Therefore the necessity not 
only of the atonement by which the justice of God would 
be satisfied, but of the intercession of a Mediator, by 
which a heavenly spirit might be obtained and commu- 
nicated, to “ give man a good will and to work in him when 
he has that good will;” it is no detraction from the per- 
fection of Christ’s sacrifice to say, that, except that offer- 
ing had been followed up by the gift of the Comforter, 
man, encouraged by the most gracious invitations and 
promises, had been utterly unable to grasp the hope set 
before him, and had still remained an outcast for ever. 

That precious gift which, as on this day, came down 
from heaven, ‘“ with a sound as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and filled the whole house where the disciples were as- 
sembled,” came like the keystone of the arch to complete 
the great work of man’s restoration to Divine favour, and 
strengthened and perfected the whole of that mighty 
scheme of salvation, which, being ordained in the Divine 
counsels, was to bear all, even the weight of man’s in- 
firmity, and provide for his sanctification as well as re- 
demption. 

Can we, then, too fervently extol the love and wisdom 
of God thus manifested on the day of Pentecost? Can 
we possibly exaggerate the importance of this great 
festival, which commemorates the first descent of the 
Holy Ghost in a visible, practical form ? 

What was its immediate effect? what has been its 
subsequent and continual daily influence ? 

These, my brethren, are considerations to which I 
earnestly beseech your attention, as vitally affecting your 
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personal interest in the event of this day. It is for no 
learned disquisitions upon deep theological subjects, nor 
for the encouragement of controversial arguments, that we 
have instituted these services, but for the purpose rather 
of speaking in simple language plain truths to an inquiring 
congregation, of advancing true religion, of endeavouring 
to set forth so “plain upon the tables” that which is im- 
portant for every one to know, in order that “ he may run 
that readeth ;” that all may hear the word, and be ex- 
horted when they have heard it to do that which it teaches. 

Let us, then, inquire what were the immediate effects 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and what have been, 
as well as what we may now expect to be, the proofs of 
His influence upon us. 

The Scriptures give a very brief but exciting account 
of that great occurrence which confirmed our blessed 
Lord’s promise to His disciples, and ratified the accept- 
ance of His intercession in behalf of those for whose 
redemption He had paid so heavy a price: ‘ And when 
the day of Pentecost was fully come” (this, my brethren, 
is the anniversary of the day of Pentecost), “they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting, and 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them, and they were filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 

In confirmation of the miracle the evidence is com- 
plete, for the record continues: “ And there were dwelling 
at Jerusalem devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven. Now when this was noised abroad, the multi- 
tude came together, and were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speak in his own language. And 
they were all amazed, and marvelled, saying one to an- 
other, Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans ? 
And how hear we every man in our own tongue wherein 
we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
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Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews, and proselytes, Cretes, and 
Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God.” 

The immediate effects of this miraculous communication 
were not only practical but important. By it unlearned 
men were suddenly enabled to speak in languages of 
which before they had been utterly ignorant. Anxious 
and timid hearts were endued with confidence and courage; 
and they who had a short time before forsaken their Master 
and fled, now boldly preached salvation through Him, and 
proclaimed Him the Son of God with power. Such a 
transformation in itself was, indeed, enough to fill all who 
witnessed the miracle with amazement; but the object 
of the extraordinary powers which accompanied the gift 
immediately appeared. In a moment, “like as the light- 
ning that lighteneth out of the one part under heaven, 
shineth unto the other part under heaven,” so was the 
Son of Man that day revealed, and “ devout men out of 
every nation under heaven dwelling at Jerusalem heard 
them, every one in his own tongue wherein he was born, 
speak the wonderful works of God;” and upon them 
devolved the privilege and duty of making known to the 
people of their own country the salvation of God by Jesus 
Christ. The power of working miracles which accom- 
panied this heavenly gift afforded public evidence that 
Christ was with them, and gave a practical answer to thé 
universal question, “‘ What meaneth this ?” 

Surely, my brethren, none in these days need further 
explanation of the object of this great event; for not only 
may we say within ourselves, How, but for this heavenly 
aid could the chosen few have proclaimed the acceptable 
year of the Lord throughout the known world? but, How 
did they accomplish their mighty task but by the Holy 
Ghost? The extent of the work caused the necessity of 
the inspiration; and until the foundation of Christ’s 
Church was substantially laid and the goodly fabric stood 
in defiance of the powers that were leagued against it, 
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the outward demonstrations of the power of the Holy Ghost 
supported and nerved the exertions of Christ’s servants. 
But when the necessities of the Church no longer required 
them, they ceased ; they were signs rather to them that be- 
lieved not, than to them that believed. Since then, though 
the promise of the Redeemer ever to be with His Church 
has never failed, in all fulness according to her need, 
the communications which have been made from heaven 
have been more special and more silent, accompanying 
the means ordained for the cultivation of grace, and 
working in men individually that to which God in His 
mercy, through Christ, calls them. And this is what 
most interests us now to investigate. The gift of the 
Holy Spirit is one of the greatest, if not the most pro- 
found mystery, which man is permitted to contemplate. 

It is the perfecting of the Christian dispensation 
within us; for as “‘no man can say that Jesus Christ is 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” so are all the doctrines 
of the Christian religion but barren facts until they are 
applied by “the unction of the Holy One,” when they 
become living truths, working that which is acceptable 
to God. As soon as we become sensible of our weak- 
ness, and feel our dependence upon God’s strength, 
the one pressing desire will be to know the mystery of 
the gift of God’s Spirit in His present and ordinary 
operation, whereby He makes man a new creature, takes 
away the stony heart, implants a new spirit in him, gives 
him new desires, new thoughts, makes him conscious 
that he is become the temple of the living God, and from 
being an earthly, sensual mortal, raises him to become a 
spiritual being, feeling the claims of an immortal soul, 
having “his conversation in heaven,” and “his life hid with 
Christ in God.” This inward spirit working in man is a 
mystery, but it is a reality. In this gift the Christian 
dispensation differs from, and is superior to, all other 
dispensations. It is the crowning feature of God’s mercy 
through Christ Jesus. It is the climax of our holy re- 
ligion. To this the prophet bore witness :— __ 

“This shall be the covenant which I will make with 
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the house of Israel after these days, saith the Lord: I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the 


stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart | \ 


of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and | 


cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and do them.” ‘Thus wrote the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel; and such promise, St. Paul dis- 
tinctly tells us, is fulfilled in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

When we speak, then, of this great practical doc- 
trine, we may indeed exclaim: “Behold, we show you 
a mystery.” Great as it is, nevertheless it possesses 
a virtue, which, though it defies explanation, imparts 
the most substantial comfort. There is, however, one 
great fact connected with it, which must not be concealed : 
while He is described as the Spirit of truth, “who will 
guide usinto all truth,” we are also forewarned, that “ the 
world cannot receive Him,” and that simply, “because it 
seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” 

There is something inexpressibly alarming to all who 
live in the world and are compelled to mix with the world 
in that declaration—a declaration of no less authority 
than our Lord’s, “whom the world cannot receive.” It 
seems to enter into the very depth of our souls, to lay 
bare the utter barrenness, the desolation, the misery, ay, 
the utter reprobation of the world: for what was true of 
old, is true now, ‘“ All are not Israel who are of Israel.” 

Yea, my brethren, many may be in the visible Church 
of Christ who have lost the vitalising spirit that made 
them children of God. Many may be partakers of the 
privileges, which the Church in the name of Christ offers 
to her members, who are strangers to the inward life 
which they enjoy who walk by faith in the Son of God; 
and yet, though this be a fact, our Lord does not speak 
of it to discourage men, for He came not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Him might be saved. 

His is a warning, a solemn warning, whereunto we do 
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well that we take heed. We have the precious promise, 
and though the operation of the Spirit be a mystery, yet 
it is a mystery, which, being found true, will guide us 
into all truth. 

St. Paul does not shrink from admitting that there 
was a mystery in spiritual things, for he says: “We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our 
glory, which none of the princes of this world knew ; for 
had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory: but as it is written, Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him; but God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the 
deep things of God.” And then again he says: ‘“ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 


It is then, I say, inexpressibly awful to hear such | 
words, and apply them practically, that there should be | 


in and among us, within the visible Church, persons 
animated by a different spirit, guided by different prin- 
ciples, and having in reality different and essentially 
opposite objects in pursuit ; one class walking “according 
to the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience ;” the other crucified unto the 


world and the world to them, whose conversation is in | 


heaven, and who with earnest expectation are waiting for 
the manifestation of the sons of God, and praying to be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 


liberty of the children of God. Quickened by the Spirit | 


of God, these are they who maintain their conflict with 
the world, and often in the hidden man of the heart ex- 
perience the bitterness of their contest with the spirit of 
the evil one. 


The world may wonder, and even ridicule, where it | 


cannot sympathise; but it little knows “the hidden 
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manna” which sustains the soul ; it is altogether ignorant 
of the Spirit of regeneration, which quickens them into 
newness of life, and makes the soul a citizen of heaven— 
the heir of its glory, even a partaker of its joys. Often 
in the early dawn of spiritual life, when the babe in 
Christ is yet weak, and the pulse of inward life beats so 
as to indicate that the action of the heart is not at liberty, 
it may seem to the outward eye as if there were little dis- 
tinction between the child of God and the child of the 
world; but, in truth, there is a mighty gulf between the 
two: there is a hidden life in the one, struggling against 
a carnal nature, waging an earnest warfare against 
temper and habit and taste, which all belong to the old 
man—the body of sin, which must be crucified. This 
may not be manifest, because the work of the Spirit is not 
yet accomplished ; nevertheless, greater is He that is in 
such an one, than He that is against him, and in due time 
he will be “ more than conqueror through Christ, which 
strengtheneth him.” 

Seeing then, my brethren, how active and important 
are the operations of the Holy Ghost in these our days, 
how essentially necessary His influence is to the recep- 
tion of “the truth as it is in Jesus” in a profitable manner 
(for while it is an unquestionable doctrine that this is 
eternal life, that we believe in the One true God and 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent), it is no less a fact that 
“no man can say that Jesus Christ is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” Eager must we be in proportion as we 
desire to partake of the blessings of the Christian covenant, 
and dread the sentence of everlasting exclusion from the 
presence of God, to know how we can obtain that sanc- 
tifying grace, which will mould us into a form and con- 
dition acceptable to God through Christ, and clothe 
us with a righteousness which, like a wedding garment, 
sball make us meet to sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. 

It may seem complicated to those who are governed 
by the laws of the wisdom of this world, that whilst 
Christ, who is our mediator, can only be approached 
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through the influence of the Spirit which He imparts, 
and that, while we are invited to ask, to seek, and to 
knock, in order to obtain that gift, we are yet so impotent 
of ourselves as to depend upon that grace even for the 
very desire to obtain it; yet nevertheless it is true, 
though it be a mystery, and when realised by faith is as 
substantial a fact as any deduction at which human 
reason could arrive. : 

In truth, my brethren, while the gift is made in a 
sense to depend upon the desire and the demand, it is yet 
the voluntary offering of a merciful Saviour who, extend- 
ing His watchful care over every member of His Church 
—even though he may have wandered far out of the way, 
into the very wilderness of sin—whilst he is yet a long 
way off, is ever ready to communicate to him His quick- 
ening Spirit, and bring him back to the true fold. 

But while He is thus noble and generous in His 
mercy, and abundantly manifests that He willeth not that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance, 
speaking by His holy apostle St. Paul, He forcibly ad- 
monishes all to whom the word of His salvation is sent, 
that ‘it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of~God; arid the powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repent- 
ance, seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and 1 put Him to an open shame.” Wherefore the 
danger, indeed, is great, if by quenching the Spirit we 
counteract the merciful will of God towards us, and re- 
nounce the calling and election of which, by the means 
of grace, we are made partakers. 

The Holy Ghost, as the representative on earth of the 
Triune God, is ever ready to dwell in them that are of a 
\ contrite heart; but He can no more admit of a divided 
influence, than light can consist with darkness. As the 
world cannot receive, neither know Him, so neither can 
He endure that the world should apply its rules to the 
principles for which He contends. 
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Be persuaded, then, that the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
as now in this our day operative in the heart, is not a 
theory, a system, a doctrine pleasant to hear and sweet 
to believe, but a practical truth, necessary to be proved 
by the lively manifestations of a good conversation. The 
promise, remember, is, “I will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come to you.” 

“ See, then, that ye refuse not Him that speaketh, for 
if they escaped not who refused Him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape if we turn away from 
Him that speaketh from heaven.” 

He is promised for your guidance and support 
through life, and He is ever ready to fulfil his commis- 
sion. Expect no sudden effects of His ministration. He 
comes no longer in the sound of a mighty rushing 
wind, but He seeks admission into your heart by the 
secret whispering of a still small voice. He is the pro- 
mised Comforter. Pray for Him, and He will come unto 
you, and make His abode with you. 

Cease not to importune, to seek, and to knock, until 
your cry is heard, and His voice speaks peace. 

Cry, until your heart ceases from trouble, and His 
“Spirit bears witness with your spirit that you are the 
sons of God; and if sons, then heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ ;” and you are able with humble confidence to 
exclaim with the Psalmist of old, “ The Lord is my 
light and my salvation, whom then shall I fear? the Lord 
is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid ?” 
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THE HOLY TRINITY. 


A Sermon 
BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 


PREACHED ON SuNDAY EVENING, JUNE 19, 1859. 


Rey. iv. 8. 


“ And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come.’ 


ALREADY, since the commencement of our Christian year, 
which I need not remind you begins with Advent Sun- 
day, we have kept three great festivals, not to speak of 
many lesser ones, which are interspersed among them, or 
grouped around them, like satellites of lesser brightness 
round the suns and planets of the heaven. We have 
celebrated Christmas-day, which may be fitly called the 
festival of the Father, for upon that day the Father sent 
the Son to be Saviour of the world. We have celebrated 
our Easter feast, which may be fitly styled the festival 
of the Son, for upon that day He was declared the Son 
of God with power by the resurrection from the dead. 
We are fresh from the celebration of Whitsunday, which 
is most truly the festival of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
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the Father and of the Son, who was upon that day shed 
abroad from heaven on the hearts of the waiting disciples. 
And now at length, having thus declared the glory seve- 
rally of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, we keep, as the crown and consummation of all, 
the feast of the Holy and Blessed Trinity, weaving these 
three glories into one glory, proclaiming these three Per- 
sons to be but one God, who is blessed for evermore; we 
join our songs with the songs of the four living creatures 


before the throne, of the four and twenty elders, of Cheru- 


bim and Seraphim who continually do cry, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy ”—three Holies, and yet but one Holy,—even the 


“Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” — 


Perhaps there may be some here, one and another, 


who, as they listen to these words, are saying in their _ 


hearts, “I cannot understand this of the three Persons, 


who yet are but one God.” Of course you cannot; we | 


were not meant to understand it ; we were not meant to 


contain God’s truth, but to be contained by it, as by | 
something larger, mightier than ourselves. This, which | 
we speak of, is a mystery; and Revelation, which means | 
unveiling, an unveiling of God, of His character, of His | 


being, must have mysteries, yea, many and deep ones. 


You may perhaps have heard a line from an English | 
poet, which, if not quoted very often now, used to be so | 


a few years ago. It is this— 
‘* Religion ends, where mystery begins.”’ 


Now, my dear friends, I take on me to affirm that there 
never was a falser, and, despite a certain clever sound 
which it has, there seldom was a shallower, word spoken 
than this. Plain things there are in religion; all neces- 
sary things are plain ; but there are also deep things—yea, 
the deep things of God—yea, and things hard to under- 
stand, and things which pass our understanding alto- 
gether. We might as well expect to take up the great 
sea in the hollow of our hand, as to embrace God—the 
whole mystery of His being —in our minds; the finite to 
embrace the infinite; the creature to comprehend the 
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Creator; the child of time, Him that is from everlasting 
to everlasting, who was, and is, and shall for ever be. 
Why, that being would not be God at all, but only some 
dream and fancy of our own minds, whom we could under- 
stand, whom we could fathom in all his mysteries. Man 
knoweth the things of man; but only God knoweth the 
things of God. We see but the skirts of His glory. Some 
things we understand about Him. Other things we are 
told, and bidden humbly and devoutly to receive and 
believe, and to live by them. For they may be life to 
the soul, and strength to the spirit, even while the mind— 
the intellectual faculty—is quite unable to master them, or 
to bring them within its own power and conditions. It is 
thus with the mystery of the Trinity, of the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit, three Persons and one God. Angels 
live by it, as men must live by it; and yet I suppose that 
it transcends the minds of angels, as much as it transcends 
the minds of men. They do not seek to fathom it. It 
is enough for them to stand before the throne, to veil 
their faces there, to cry one unto another, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is the Lord God of Hosts; the whole earth is full 
of His glory,”—to praise, to worship, to adore. 

Oh, brethren! what a glimpse of heaven, and of the 
whole company of heaven, is vouchsafed us in this 4th 
chapter of Revelation, from which my text is drawn— 
praise, worship, and adoration all their business and 
all their delight. Once they prayed, but prayer is now 
transfigured into praise! What need of prayer? They 
have nothing to ask. Their warfare is accomplished ; 
there is no one now who can take their crown; sin and 
Satan are for ever bruised beneath their feet; they see 
God’s face; His name is written in their foreheads ; they 
are as pillars in the temple of God that shall go out no 
more. He has put a new song in their mouths, so 
glad, so glorious, so divine, that even the faint echoes of 
that song which reach us here make sweeter music in our 
ears than all the mirth and melody of earth! 

We cannot at this present learn that song of theirs. 
We may learn it hereafter. It may be hereafter fitted to 
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our lips, as it is to theirs, but not now. We still bear 
about with us the burden of the flesh. We are still com- 
passed with infirmities. We may be striving—TI trust 
many of us are striving — to lead godly lives; such lives as 
of God’s great mercy shall lead us up at last to the steps 
of the throne, and the presence of Him that sitteth upon 
it—but, oh! what recurring temptations are our portion 
here, what struggles against our grosser animal nature! 
—what harsh discords around us, what harsh discords 
within us!—with how many things to sadden, and how 
many things to depress! How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land? Praise God we may and ought, 
for praise is comely, and He giveth songs in the night, and 
voices out of the great deep may yet be voices of thanks- 
giving, and men have praised Him as Jonah did, out of 
the whale’s belly ; and as Paul and Silas did, out of the 
inner dungeon; and as the three children did, out of the 


burning, fiery furnace. But the clear hymns of joy, of | 
joy untroubled with any sorrow, the harmonies in which | 


no discords mingle, those are not of earth, but of heaven. 


They are fitted to the lips not of those who are exiles still | 


in a far foreign land, seeking a country, but for those | 
who have sought and found ; who, once beaten and buffeted | 


by the waves of the troublesome world, are now at length 
in the haven of everlasting rest, where they would be. 

Oh, friends and brethren! would you learn that new 
song? Do you desire that the issue of your lives may be, 
that they shall lead you at length to the Golden City, the 
New Jerusalem, the presence of God, a place before His 


throne? Do you desire to leave behind you all which has | 


here debased and degraded you, which is debasing and 
degrading still—your sins and all the guilty memories 
which they have bequeathed ? Do you desire to emerge 


out of this darkness into that heavenly light, to praise God | 


forevermore? I know you desire this. Quite apart from 
the mere wish to escape from punishment and pain, there 


- are yearnings and longings in the heart of every one of | 
you, which nothing has been able quite to crush or to | 


subdue— yearnings and longings which can only find 


~ 
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their satisfaction in God, and which you feel can only 
find their satisfaction in Him. And yet how shall that 
be the issue and the end, if the paths which you are 
treading now are too many of them such as will lead you 
from God and not to Him? How shall you praise Him 
there, if you do not pray to Him him here? And 
let me, dear brethren, under the suggestions of my 
text, moved also by the fact that this is Trinity 
Sunday on which we are here gathered together, speak 
to you a little of prayer, in connexion with the three 
Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity; and may we so learn 
to pray to God now, that we may praise Him for ever- 
more ! 

You may remember some words of St. Paulin Ephes. 
ii. 18, where, speaking of Christ, he says, “ Through Him 
we all have access by one Spirit to the Father.” In this 
little verse we have mention of all the three Persons. 
There is the Father, 4o whom we have access, or ap- 
proach in prayer; there is the Son, through whom we 
have this access; and, lastly, there is the Spirit, iz whom 
this access, this open way to God and to the throne of 
grace, is ours. 

And, first, it is access to the Father; He is the ulti- 
mate object of our prayers. I do not say that we may 
not most fitly pray to Christ. He, too, is God. Our 
Church, in more than one of her Collects, expressly ad- 
dresses herself to Him, as in that one, “O Lord Jesu 
Christ, who at Thy first coming, &c.” Still these are the 
exceptions, and not the rule. They are more often brief 
ejaculations of the soul that go forth to Him, as those in 
the Litany : “O Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world, grant us thy peace ;” or as this, “O Son of 
David, have mercy upon us.” It is these, rather than 
more set deliberate prayers, which are addressed to the 
second Person of the Trinity. We have access to the 
Father, and our prayers must not stop short till they 
mount up to Him. ‘The prayer of all prayers, that with 
which the Son of God taught us to pray, begins with 
“ Our Father.” Oh, words of comfort and strength un- 
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utterable for the children of men ! Conceive to yourselves 


what it would be, how it would fare with us, if God only 


presented Himself to us as a God of nature, a God of 


power, a Maker of heaven and earth, with a certain cold, 
general benevolence and good-will toward us, in common 
with the other creatures of His hand. Oh, dear friends, 
think what this would be, in our trials, our temptations, 
our remorse of conscience, our agonies! That God of 
nature, as compared with what is, a God of men, a 
Father in heaven, who opens wide a Father’s arms to His 
wandering and suffering children here, and will embrace 
with a Father’s love, and draw them close to a Father’s 
heart ! Here is the magic of that word of the Gospel 
which we declare —here is its secret, attractive power — 
that it wakens up in the hearts of the poor prodigals of 
earth such thoughts as these, “I will arise, and go to my 
Father.” Tomy Father! what words are these ! what 
words of strong consolation! How many that have 
wandered far, whom their sins have overtaken and found 
out, bankrupt in hope, bankrupt in health, bankrupt in 
character, bankrupt in everything, steeped, it may be, in 
infamy and scorn, whom the world had ruined and then 
east off, desolate, forsaken, pierced them with many sor- 
rows, in hospitals, in prisons, in far places of their exile, 
how many of these have found the consolation that is in 
them, and have arisen and gone to their God, because 
their God was their Father as well! ' 
And what, though we may not have eaten all the bitter 
fruits of our doings, as they have done of theirs, though we 
may have never sounded the depths of their desolation 
and despair, yet do we not need every one of us evermore 
to take on our lips these same words? for we, too, have all 
departed—some, indeed, more widely than others—but all 
have departed from our God, all have need to exclaim, 
“Father, I have sinned before heaven and against Thee.” 
And prayer, it is this confession ; followed up, indeed, 
by a making known of all our wants to God—but still to 
God as a Father, as the Father, from whom every other 
father, every futher upon earth, has drawn whatever 
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little of love, care, pity, tenderness, compassion he may 
have for his children —this love of the earthly parents, of 
fathers and mothers here, being to us a faint shadow and 
a dim teaching of what is the love that beats in the heart 
of Him who is the Almighty Father in heaven. 

But if prayer is thus ¢o the Father, it is, as St. Paul 
declares, through the Son. He is the Daysman that must 
lay His hand upon us both—upon God and man—upon 
God in heaven and man upon earth—upon God holy and 
man unholy —and must bring them together, face to face, 
so that man may see God’s face, and not perish in the 
seeing, may enter into God’s presence and not be con- 
sumed by the intolerable brightness of that presence, 
may speak with his unclean lips to God, and yet, unclean 
as those lips are, may speak not in vain, but words which 
shall prevail. When we affirm, or rather when Scripture 
affirms, that all approaches to God the Father, all ap- 
proaches in prayer or otherwise, are through God the 
Son, that no man can come to the Father but by Him, 
while by Him all may come near, it affirms herein the 
absolute holiness of God, the deep sinfulness and defile- 
ment of man, which renders him quite incapable by him- 
self of holding communion, of entering into fellowship, with 
God ; which has put a broad gulf between these two ; but 
it asserts likewise that this gulf, which no other could 
bridge over, has yet been bridged over by Christ ; that 
He by His life, being atonce God and man, the two natures 
in one person united, by His death, making a sacrifice for 
the sins of all mankind, has brought near those who were 
before far asunder ; that there is now freedom of access, 
an open way to the Father, through the Son. Oh, 
brethren! think not in your prayers to draw nigh to God 
making mention of any other name, except that Name 
which is above every name, the Name of Jesus, or making 
mention of any other righteousness but His—least of all, 
making mention of your own. Remember Cain and 
Abel, and their several offerings, and how “ the Lord had 
respect to Abel and his offering ; but to Cain and his 
offering He had not respect.” And why not ? what was 
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the difference? The offering of Cain was of the mere 
natural fruits of the earth; the offering of Abel was of 
the firstlings of his flock. There was therefore blood—a 
prophecy of the blood of Christ—in Abel’s offering; there 
was none in Cain’s; and without that precious blood-shed- 
ding there is no remission of sin; without faith in that 
blood-shedding no approach to the Father. Therefore was 
it, because Abel pleaded the blood of Christ in those first- 
lings of his flock, because Cain thought he could be 
accepted without that blood, that the Lord had respect 
to the offering of one, but had not respect to the offering 
of the other. Oh! beware of profane prayers ;—and all 
prayers are profane which leave out, which do not rest 
on, the Atonement. When you enter into the presence 
of the great King, would you find favour with Him, and 
have His golden sceptre stretched out to you in grace, 
would you, a suppliant Esther, trembling between life and 
death, hear words like these from His lips, ‘‘ What wilt 
thou? and what is thy request?” see, then, that you 
enter ever into that presence making mention of the name 
and of the righteousness of Christ, with His blood newly 
sprinkled by faith upon your soul. Say to God, “I dare 
not draw nigh to Thee, holy as Thou art, unclean, leprous, 
sin-spotted as Jam, except through Christ; my prayers, 
they could never come up to Thee, except they were offered 
in the golden censer of my great High-priest, and mingled 
with the incense of His perfect obedience, and His pre- 
vailing intercession.” This is to draw near to the Father 
through the Son, and this is the only way by which we 
can draw near to Him. 

But, thirdly and lastly, it is in the Spirit that this 
access is ours. What may this mean? Prayer, my 
brethren, is a work of grace, and not of nature. We 
pray because God—God the Holy Ghost — puts it into 


our hearts to pray, helps our infirmities, suggests to us: 


what things we ought to pray for, and how. Look at a 
ship without a wind, becalmed in the middle sea— 
how idly its sails flap hither and thither; but look at 


the same ship, when the wind has filled its sails, and it is 
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making joyful progress to the haven where it would be. 
The breath of God, that is the wind which must fill the 
sails of our souls. We must pray in the Spirit, in the 
Holy Ghost, if we would pray at all. Lay this, dear friends, 
I beseech you, to heart. Do not address yourselves to 
prayer as to a work to be accomplished in your own 
natural strength. It is a work of God—of God the 
Holy Ghost—a work of His in you and by you, and in 
which you must be fellow-workers with Him,—but His 
work notwithstanding. How many forget this! and 
what is the consequence? They make a few ineffectual 
attempts at prayer, and then they complain that they 
cannot pray, that they cannot lift themselves from the 
earth, that, despite all their efforts, their souls cleave to 
the ground. . Of course they do, unless the breath of God 
lifts them up from the earth. My dear hearers! is not 
this the secret of your dead, fruitless, heartless prayers ? 
—of the fact that so many of you, who are listening with 
tolerable attention to these words of mine to you, yet 
made little or no attempt to join in the prayers which 
went before the sermon, which should have been words 
of yours to God; of the fact, perhaps sadder still, that so 
many of you are living without private prayer, without 
anything which deserves the name of secret fellowship 
and communion with God. I know all your outward 
difficulties in this matter of prayer, or at least I am able 
to guess at them: difficulties from the crowded habita- 
tions of some, where it is almost impossible to be alone; 
difficulties from the tyrannous demands of your daily toil, 
leaving you, as it seems, little or no leisure to attend to 
anything beside. And yet, put these with all other out- 
ward difficulties together, and they are not sufficient to 
explain the fearful extent to which the habit of private 
prayer has perished among our people. The evil lies deeper 
yet; the root of it is this, that we have ceased to believe 
that we are in a kingdom of heaven, that we have been 
baptized into all the gifts of the Spirit; that He, the 
Spirit, in this His kingdom, is blowing indeed where He 
lists, where He pleases, but that nothing pleases Him a 
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thousandth part so well as to breathe upon our souls, to 
quicken them with life and power, with the spirit of 
supplication and the spirit of prayer. 

Prove if it be not so. Brethren beloved in the Lord, 
with such helps, with such Divine assistance, why will 
you continue, so many of you, without prayer, and, 
therefore, practically without God in the world? Say 
not that you have no time. You have time for sleep, 
time for meals, time for the newspaper, time for the club, 
time for vain talk, time for everything but for God. 
Say not that you are no scholars, that you do not know 
how to pray. God will teach us— God the Holy Ghost. 
Cast yourselves on His teaching, upon His guidance, and 
He will lead you up, through the mediation of the Son, 
to the throne and presence of the Father. Yes, and 
weak as you are now, weak as in yourselves you shall ever 
be, you shall yet go on from strength to strength, till 
you, too, appear before the Lord in that heavenly city 
which needeth no light of the sun, for the Lord God is 
the light thereof, where “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” is the 
song of praise through eternity of elect angels and re- 
deemed men. 


London : Printed by G. Baxctay, Castle St. Leicester Sq 


THE LAST ENEMY DESTROYED. 


a Sermon 
BY THE REY. CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 


PREACHED ON SuNDAyY EveninG, JUNE 26, 1859. 


1 Cor. xv. 26. 
© The last enemy that shall be destroyed is Death.” 


Two things are required to form what we call a spec- 
tacle. The first condition is,, numbers. A concourse 
of human beings, is one requisite ; and the larger the con- 
course, the greater is the effect produced. The second 
condition, nevertheless, is unity. The concourse may be 
one, as every such gathering must be, of individuals ; 
but those individuals must be combined: the result must 
be, not a number of parts, but a collective whole: there 
must be a unity apparent to him who looks on—the 
elements must have become an aggregate, and that aggre- 
gate must have a common centre, a common object, a 
common care and interest —before the spectator can be 
touched by the scene, or feel his heart warmed and ele- 
vated by that which lies before him. 

It is thus with all those marked assemblies which 
have made this Abbey Church so famous in history, so 
powerful in its influence upon the national life. A con- 
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secration, a coronation, in past days a royal funeral,— 
these things are made what they are, in each instance, 
first, by the unusual confluence of living men, and secondly 
by the concentration of thought and interest in that 
living mass upon one subject, upon one object. 

But does the spectacle now before me lack, in reality, 
either of these characteristics? It is our blindness— 
merciful, perhaps—merciful, we are sure, on His part 
who has made it natural— but a blindness dangerous, too, 
and to be struggled with, on ours—it is our blindness, 
and not anything in the reality of the case, which prevents 
our beholding in this present congregation a unity as 
well as a multitude—a unity as literally true as in any 
assembly ever gathered for the most exciting of purposes 
—to behold the coronation of a king, or to march, ladder 
in hand, to the deadly breach. Yes, there is an enemy 
before every one of us, and we are all advancing to 
encounter him; let each ask himself, In what spirit, in 
what strength, under whose banner, and with what 
hope ? 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is Death.” 

Death! What is death? Who knows? There is 
no answer. The friend who has just returned from 
watching a death-bed, the child who has just received 
the parting breath of a mother, cannot tell us what death 
itself is. He can tell of pain and weakness, of failing 
breath and chilling numbness, perhaps of a bright hope, 
and a persuasive call to follow; but he can tell nothing 
of death itself, what it was, what it consisted in, still 
less what it prefaced, and to what it led. The surgeon 
who has been summoned to deal with the lifeless body, 
to ascertain what men call the cause of death, the part 
diseased, and the tendencies which had predisposed to it, 
can tell us nothing of the act itself of dying. He may 
warn the son of hereditary weaknesses, against which he 
must be on his guard betimes; he may comfort survivors 
with that easiest of assurances that, had the departed 
remained with them, his life would have been one of 
suffering, perhaps of incapacity: but in all this we are 
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not advanced one step on our way towards the reading 
of that one inscrutable mystery — towards the intelligent 
answering of that one solemn question, What is death ? 

All else that we wish to know we can learn, in some 
sort, from experience,— our own experience or another’s. 
There is no suffering which some one has not passed 
through, and lived long enough afterwards to describe 
it; there is no sorrow which some one has not endured, 
and which some one, therefore, cannot give us his sympathy 
in enduring. But of death, by the very nature of the 
ease, we can have no such living aceount. If one rose 
from the dead, he might inform us; but this day’s Gospel 
has reminded us that this may not be,—that it would 
not really be salutary to the living,—that it cannot be 
permitted to the dead. Therefore upon this one subject 
we must still speak vaguely, guess in the dark, and wait 
till, one by one, and each once for all, we are summoned 
to know. 

And yet, though vaguely, though darkly, though for 
the most part in awe and silence, we must ponder the 
word, and we must prepare for the thing. St. Paul 
teaches us, here and elsewhere, that death is no mere 
name, and no mere negative. Here and elsewhere he 
does not hesitate to personify death. He speaks of Death 
as a person,—a powerful, and, to each of us, a hostile 
person; one, therefore, whom it must deeply concern us 
to believe in, to guard against, and to conquer. God 
help us all so to do! And may He grant that the few 
words now to be spoken may assist us in the great 
endeavour; teaching us what death is to us, and what 
is the Christian faith as to his last destruction ! 

J. “The last enemy.” Sce how St. Paul regarded 
death. St. Paul always used real language, never the lan- 
guage of sentiment, excitement, or romance. And there- 
fore, amongst other things, he spoke naturally —that is, 
as human nature will speak and cannot help speaking — 
of death. He called death, in plain terms, an enemy. 
Now some have tried to make friends with death. They 
have turned their cemeteries into flower-gardens, and 
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even affixed to them the inscription, ‘Death is an eternal 
sleep.” Dreary enough, men themselves being the judges, 
_if this were so. An everlasting nothingness is a blank 
prospect, even if it rid men of the fear of punishment. 
But to the labouring man rest is pleasant, and a dream- 
less sleep might seem no undesirable end of a long day 
of toil and disappointment. Men who talked of death 
as an eternal repose were trying to make him their friend 
whom St, Paul here calls their enemy. | 

And Christians, too, have sometimes held an unreal 
language about death, and spoken (little knew they what 
they said) of the “bliss of dying.” That is a misplacing 
of the Christian hope, which lies, not in making death 
painless, but in being lifted through pain into a peace | 
beyond. | 

I will mention three reasons why Death should be | 
called an enemy. | 

First, because of his probable antecedents. Secondly, 
because of his certain concomitants. And thirdly, be- 
cause of his possible consequences. A brief word upon 
each. | 

1. The latest stage of earthly life is commonly a time 
of trial —a very valley of humiliation. No word could 
so well express it:—humiliation. The consciousness 
of reduced strength must be very trying to a man of 
vigour. Not to be able to do what he once could 
do easily ; to be compelled to consider not only what. 
opportunities are given him, but also’ whether he can’ 
use them; to find voice and limb losing tone and elas- 
ticity, and to be able to call it by no name but that of 
decay; to be more and more unequal to the pressure 
of daily duty, until at last the very grasshopper is a. 
burden ;— these things must be bitter, and these things | 
are amongst the probable antecedents of death, only to 
be averted by a premature departure. But much more 
to feel that you are becoming less and less serviceable, | 
till at last you find yourself actually burdensome, to those 
around you; to be made to perceive that your mind 
can less and less keep pace with the general advance 
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of thought and knowledge, until at last you awake to the 
consciousness that you have become positively old- 
fashioned and obsolete; to discover before you go hence 
that it is not only a deficiency of knowledge, but a 
decay of power, of which you are convicted by the 
judgment of a younger generation, and to be constrained 
to confess that that judgment is just;—these things 
must be bitter:—we feel a presentiment of them in 
middle life, and their completion is one of the antecedents 
of death which must be realized if death tarry. Add to 
these the chances of definite discomfort and disease ; add 
to these the probability of having been left behind on 
earth by many whose existence had been your happiness; 
add to these the great probability of an increased de- 
velopment of natural faults, and a weakening of the 
powers of moral resistance—infirmity of temper ripening 
into a resistless irritability, and all that was natural in 
your amiability sapped by the undermining of all that 
was pleasing in your circumstances ; till the very hope 
of a dawning immortality begins to be obscured by the 
deepening shadows which rest upon the evening of your 
mortality ;—and who shall say that, if nature is to be 
heard, she can call death, whose antecedents these are, 
anything but an enemy, or count it aught but a hollow 
mockery which should force upon him the designation of 
a friend ? 

2. Still the antecedents of death are but probable : 
he himself may prevent them by an earlier stroke than 
is usual. But of the concomitants of death we cannot 
say even this. They are certain: they must be. And 
what are they? I will name but one—separation. 
Death is loneliness in its strongest sense. On the one 
brink of the dark river may stand loving friends, holding 
out their hands to us in a passionate farewell; on the 
other brink of the dark river there may stand (for the 
Christian at least) loving friends—one loving and divine 
Friend at all events—holding out the right hand to us ° 
in token of a joyful welcome: but in the transit of the 
river, be it longer or shorter, we are, and we must be, 
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alone—learning a new experience, and alone init. A 
sense of isolation is stealing over the dying man, and a 
sense of real distance, even while he struggles before 


them, is stealing over the bystanders—a deep awe, and | 


a growing stillness ; they converse in whispers lest they 


should interrupt him, because they feel in their souls 


that to die is a work as well as a suffering—a work 
needing all concentration of thought, a work which it 
is a desecration and a sacrilege to disturb. 


This is so in the act of dying ; and how much more — 


is separation seen to be a concomitant of death when it 
is completed! What a scene of nothingness is that 
chamber, from which a living soul has but just departed ! 
He who a moment before was described as of the present, 
is now, by an instantaneous involuntary revolution, to 
be spoken of as in the past! No longer, “he is this or 
that,” ‘* he does so or so,” but ‘‘ he was,” ‘‘he did.” He was, 
gentle, he was kind, he was wise or eloquent, or a bright 
example: he is none of these things. He is gone, and 
we are left: there is a separation, a distance, a barrier 
between—yea (as you have heard this day), a great 
gulf fixed! Is not he who hath caused this severance 
between the loved and the loving, rightly designated as 
an enemy ? 

3. I hasten to the consequences of death. I called 
the antecedents probable. I called the concomitants 
certain. I must call the consequences (blessed be God) 
only possible. Still that possibility is dreadful. I sup- 
pose a man to be pondering the old question— What shall 
be after death? What shall I be, and where? An 
anxious and (apart from the Gospel) an indeterminable 
inquiry. Only there is something within me which 
seems to tell me that I shall be after death. The argu- 
ments which prove it may be more or less conclusive ; 
but, perhaps, few men ever yet resolved the question for 
themselves by argument. No; but there is something, 
for us at all events, whatever it may be for the savage 
or the heathen, which tells me that there is nothing 
in the laying aside of the body which need touch— 
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perhaps I might go further, and say, which can touch— 
that immaterial invisible thing which I call my soul, 
my self, my being:—TI shall live on afterwards; and 
again I ask, how? Can Ibe quite sure that things done 
in the body will not influence or affect that future 
existence? Can I be quite sure that words which have 
done injury to others, and imaginations which have done 
injury to myself, may not, in some strange way, be 
bearing fruit in that state into which death shall usher 
me? And ifall this be (as we are at this moment sup- 
posing it to be) less than certain, still is not the pos- 
sibility serious enough? Does it not invest the name of 
death with new, with its chief terrors? Does it not 
make me feel that “enemy” is the only name befitting 
him who is to introduce me into a condition, at the very 
worst, so mysterious and so critical ? 

II. We thank Jesus Christ, my brethren, for not 
requiring us to do violence to natural convictions, by 
changing the appellation of that terrific foe, whom each 
one of us here present to-night has infallibly and in- 
evitably to encounter. But we thank Him still more for 
having revealed to us one way of meeting and conquering 
this foe ; yea, for words stronger far than any promise 
of resistance or of victory —‘‘ The last enemy that shall 
be DESTROYED is Death!” 

One way of preparing for the inevitable conflict is 
to forget it. We will think as little about it as possible. 
When we do think of it, it shall be as the great “debt of 
nature;” which must be paid, we know, eventually, and 
which we hope we are as likely to be able to pay as 
others. Itis a gloomy subject. Why talk to the living 
of the dead ? “ Let the dead bury their dead :” we, too, 
must do it when our turn comes. 

This is the worldly view of Death. We can detect it 
at every turn. How does the worldly man, how does the 
worldly woman, hide from himself, hide from herself, the 
antecedents of death! It is a reproach to be seen to 
experience any of his preliminary influences: we will 
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hide our face in the sand, and hope that, we not seeing 
him, our enemy too may not see us ! 

And the nominal Christian has his way of preparing 
for death. Does not the Gospel say that Christ over- 
came death, and not for Himself only, but for us? 
Death, surely, is the Christian’s friend. Only let us per- 
form through life a few of the easier duties, and a few 
of the scantier devotions, of the Christian faith, and cer- 
tainly all will be well with us; let us meet death unawed, 
trusting in the victory which Christ achieved for all! 
Good words, my brethren,—if only they have a solid 
meaning. If the dread of death is taken away for any 
man, let him be most thankful. But we must not say 
** Peace” when there is no peace ; nor lose the opportunity 
given us by this solemn service, of urging you to lay a 
deep foundation for that hope which, so far as words 
go, is thus easily expressed ! 

I have to speak to you of the destruction of death. 
It is a very strong word—one of the strongest words 
in a very strong language-—which we thus render. It 
had a very definite meaning, too, as St. Paul wrote it. 
Let us endeavour to rise to it by four stages. 

1. The foundation is laid for the individual destruc- 
tion of death, when a man heartily believes in Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. We read in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of Christ’s having “through death destroyed 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, and 
delivered them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” There is no doubt that a 
fear of death lies at the bottom of all natural hearts. A 
child is frightened at the sight of a funeral. A young 
man is alarmed by the first touch of serious illness—none 
so timid on this point—lest it should run on into that 
which is fatal. And the feeling lasts: which of us has 
got over it? But whenever in any particular instance a 
man turns heartily to Christ as his Saviour— whenever 
he is enabled to apprehend the truth that Christ died for 
his sins, and by dying took them away, and restored him 
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personally to a state of peace with God—then is the 
foundation laid, in his case, for that which St. Paul here 
calls the destruction, or the abolition, of death. 

2. Again, we read at the end of this chapter, that 
“the sting of death is sin.” And we must distinguish 
at all times between what is called the guilt of sin and 
what we all understand by the power of sin. It is sad 
that we should be obliged to do so. But, unhappily, all 
experience tells us—and we need the warning most of all 
for ourselyes—that a person may take to himself the 
comforts of the Gospel without knowing anything really 
of its living strength. A man may put his trust in Christ, 
or think he does, and yet live in sin. He may never 
really conquer his besetting fault, whatever it be. He 
may be sorry that he does not ; he may be angry with 
himself ; he may have many bitter moments in the retro- 
spect of his falls and backslidings ; and yet all may be in 
vain as to the reality of his deliverance from the yoke of 
sin. Therefore I say, that we must separate that first 
step towards the destruction of death —faith in the merits 
of Jesus Christ—from this second step, the habitual 
growing mastery over self and sin by the power of the 
Holy Spirit of God, given to all who ask for Him in the 
name of Jesus. 

3. The next step carries us far onward :—it is, a 
death-bed cheered by the sense of a Saviour’s presence. 
This is the result of the other two. It is the result of 
the first turning to Christ, and it is the consummation 
of a life, longer or shorter, of spiritual growth and pro- 
gress. It may itself be realized in many different forms. 
We have seen it in the old man, full of days, and of works 
of usefulness and benevolence, when, after a few slight 
warnings that the end may not be distant, he awakens 
as to a common morning, says a few common words to 
wife and child, and is suddenly seized by that last faint- 
ness, through which he passes without a struggle into a 
world for which he was ripe. We have seen it in the 
man of middle age, the pastor, perhaps, of a congregation, 
smitten down by a sudden and (as it seemed) slight 
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stroke of sickness, lying for a few days upon a bed of 
restlessness and suffering, and then, in faith and patience, 
commending his own soul, and the lives and fortunes of 
his children, into the hands of One above, whom he could 
humbly call his Father. We have seen it in the young 
and tender woman, whom death from an early age had 
marked as his own, and in whom a rapid maturity of all that 
was genile and unselfish and heavenly, at once aggravated 
the thought of parting, and testified that that parting was 
at hand. We have read of it in the lonely missionary, 
sitting in a moment of unexpected repose in the wayside 
orchard in the East, and uttering, ten days before death, 
his last recorded aspirations in those memorable words: 
“T thought with sweet peace and comfort of my God; in 
solitude my company, and friend, and comforter. Oh! 
when shall time give place to eternity? When shall 
appear that new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness?” We have read of it, once again, in that 
other soldier of the same glorious host, who, perishing by 
the slow stages of a death by famine, records day by day 
his thankfulness for the precarious morsels by which 
suffering was rather protracted than relieved —uttering, 
till the hand could no longer write, the praises of his 
God and Saviour, to whose service a laborious life had 
been devoted, and in whose consolations he found support 
even in those cruel pains: of death. In all these and in 
a thousand other varieties of circumstance, is found the 
realization, in its third stage, of the glorious saying, “ The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

4, And yet, thus far, although death has been boldly 
encountered, and although, in one sense, he has been 
overcome and vanquished, yet to the end, in another 
sense, the victory has remained with him. The lifeless 
body has been left his prey ; he has carried it off, he has 
triumphed over it, he has made it his very sport and 
trophy. While this is so, the last enemy is not destroyed, 
And therefore, in this memorable chapter, familiar to 
every person of any age in this great congregation as the 
appointed comforter of the survivors in consigning their 
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loved and Jost ones to the grave, St. Paul teaches us to 
look still beyond — beyond all that has yet been touched 
upon— beyond the redemption of the soul from guilt, 
from sin, from the fear of death, from the power of death— 
even to that wonderful scene which he here describes, 
the rescue, the redemption, the re-animation, the resur- 
rection, of the body. 

A soul without a body is but the half of aman. It 
may be at rest; it may be happy; perhaps it may even 
praise and give thanks: but, so far as we know, it can 
scarcely act; it can scarcely do work; it can scarcely 
be employed on any of those errands of unwearied love, 
which may constitute— which we believe will constitute 
—one part of the everlasting employment of the saints 
in light. With what power, with what earnestness, 
with what variety of illustration, with what solem- 
nity of application, does St. Paul press, in this chapter, 
this peculiar tenet of Christianity! Others, before 
Christ came, had dreamed of the immortality of the 
soul; the resurrection of the body is in the strictest 
sense one of the mysteries, one of the revealed secrets, 
of the Gospel. The mind of man falters in the very 
conception of that bold combination, ‘a spiritual body ;” 
that marvel, which was faintly imaged to the eyes of 
the three disciples, as we read this morning, on the holy 
mount of the Transfiguration; that marvel, in which we 
are taught day by day to express our earnest belief, 
when we repeat, as we have all done this night, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” Yet is that truth needed in order to fulfil the 
meaning of the words, ‘ the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” Not till the very graves are rifled— 
not till all the dead shall have been raised in newness of 
life—not till the dead have again become the living — 
can the Destroyer of death be said to have fulfilled His 
mission. ‘Till then, death may have been overruled, may 
have been made tolerable, may have been even, in cer- 
tain cases, converted into an instrument of blessing; as 
when the same Apostle said, “ I have a desire to depart, 
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and to be with Christ, which is far better ;” but never 
till then will Death have been abolished and annihilated; 
never till then will the corruptible have put on incor- 
ruption, and mortality have been swallowed up of life. 


My brethren, suffer the word of concluding admoni- 
tion. Jet me ask you—let each one rather ask himself 
—what provision are we making for this destruction of 
death in us? True, all that are in the graves shall hear 
Christ’s voice, and shall come forth: but remember ye 
the words which tell of a twofold resurrection—a re- 
surrection of life, and a resurrection also of damnation. 
Which of these two resurrections shall be for us, is the 
one question of moment. Within fifty years it will have 
become the only question which will even interest us. 
At present, anything suffices to vary the monotony of 
existence: the rumour of a war, however distant—a 
political change, however far above us—nay, much less 
things still, the arrival of a new person, the report (pro- 
bably exaggerated) of a crime or a folly, a passing jest, 
or a senseless quarrel; but then, at the time of which I 
now speak, these things will have all gone back into in- 
significance, and the only question will be, Is the last 
enemy destroyed for me? May we all go back into the 
scenes of busy or of anxious life, pondering that question. 
It need not make us sad, but it will make us serious. It 
will, by God’s grace, give purpose to that which before 
was vague, and coherence to what before was desultory. 
It will make us abound more and more in the work of 
the Lord, by assuring us, on yet stronger grounds, that 
our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. 

And what might not be effected in our land and age 
—what, most especially, in the various departments of 
society into which the life of this vast metropolis is dis- 
tributed —if every single member of this present con- 
gregation really carried with him into his Sunday thoughts 
and into his week-day conduct the plain and practical 
truth on which we have now been dwelling? Once the 
whole Church consisted of three thousand persons; and 
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those three thousand persons, living in the faith of the 
resurrection, sufficed to evangelize a world. So might 
it be now. Three thousand men and women, living with 
a view to the resurrection, might Christianize a popula- 
tion. Call it at first, as the sinner must, a fear— call it, 
at last, as St. Paul did, a hope—but call it, first and 
last, an expectation—a reality, that is, of which the 
scene is in the future: call it so, and feel it so, and act. 
and speak every day as if it were true: and each one 
of you will become a persuasive witness, worth many a 
book and many a sermon —preaching in life, as St. Paul 
preached in word — but in either case with demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit - Jesus and the Resurrection ! 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


A Sermon 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF ST. HELENA. 


PREACHED ON SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 3, 1859. 


Luks, xiy. 17. 


“ Come; for all things are now ready.” 


Tus marriage feast represents to us the reconciliation of 
man to his Creator. It is the completion of that won- 
drous design of God to bring back His banished ones— 
to restore His creatures to His love, which had never 
failed under all their provocation of Him to anger, but 
still its yearnings over them continued through all the ages 
of their long estrangement; and when the time came 
He sent His Son, who had been foretold by Him to them- 
selves, as the ‘seed of the woman”—the one in the 
chosen family in whom all families were to be blessed — 
the David, whose throne should be set up for ever. At 
length He came, as “in the volume of the book it was 
written of Him, To do thy will, O God.” It was His will 
—the Father’s. ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish; but have everlasting life.” (Jobn, iii. 16.) 
And how was all this completed when Christ came ? He was 
born of a pure Virgin, there was no stain of our corrupt 
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origin attaching to Him; yet. He took our flesh—was | 
very man. Again there stood up one on the earth, as_ 
Adam had once been, innocent—able to hold communion 
with God, as he could till he fell. And thus taking upon — 
Him this fallen nature, in it He experienced the trials 
and the temptations to which it is subject. On one— 
especial occasion He was exposed to the extreme power 
of the enemy—weak and hungry—tried by appetite, by 
ambition, by His very belief of His Father’s word and pro- 
mise, He triumphed over all by clinging to that word and 
promise. “It is written,” was the simple, strong plea 
by which He resisted all the arts of His subtle foe. (Re- 
member this, in the moment of temptation, all ye that 
hear me.) Thus proved sinless, He passed to His final 
trial—that of death itself. He suffered the last penalty 
of sin, braved the enemy’s power in his own stronghold : 
andin this, too, He conquered. He burst the bonds of death, 
and reappeared with His body,—again a living man. ‘Thus 
finally victorious He passed again into the heavens — was 
taken from sight; but sent down to His chosen followers 
the Spirit,—‘‘ gave gifts unto men;” wherefrom have 
come those mighty changes in the world which Christianity 
represents— His Church—a body of men believing in 
Him and living according to such belief; a Christian 
Opinion, beyond the actual limits of the body itself— per- 
haps a feature peculiar to this age of the world, which 
men see without remembering what is its cause and what 
it proves ; that Jews and very heathens are in many things 
brought to a standard above their own by the presence of 
the Gospel in the world. As it was written of the as- 
cended Christ, ‘*‘ Thou art gone up on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive, and received gifts for men: yea, even 
for thine enemies, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them.” (Ps. Ixviii. 18.) 

All this, then, God has done. It is a brief summary of 
what we teach—a story soon told, indeed familiar to all 
of you in its facts— depending on the weight of these 
facts, not on words, for its inestimable importance, its mar- 
vellous wonder. It is summed up in such striking, almost 
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abrupt brevity, by St. Paul, writing of it to one to whom 
he had given a solemn commission to make it known: 
‘‘ Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness : 
God manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” (1 Tim. iii. 16.) 

And for a moment, brethren, dwell on the vast im- 
portance, the awful weight and value, of the events we 
thus sum up as in our Creed. They affect the whole 
race of men: “In Adam all died,” became subject to a 
certain decay of their bodily tabernacle, not in itself 
necessary, but incurred by sin, We need not examine the 
question how the sin of one could attach to others. It 
did so. All since have sinned —the best scriptural cha- 
racters are imperfect, though they are the best. And hu- 
man nature, as it is, we know it —it is full of infirmity 
and offence. Conscience tells each of us the same truth. 
You cannot hide it from yourselves, it is impossible and 
vain to think that you deserve heaven for your goodness ; 
and yet, if this cannot be asserted, your goodness is 
insufficient. 

All have sinned”—incurred punishment as well as 
forfeited reward. Therefore no question of curious inquiry 
has a place. Let us ask the happier question: Is there 
not aremedy ? Has God revealed a way of restoration to 
His favour? Did He so love the world as to bring it back 
to the lost estate of innocence and peace? The answer to 
that question is before you in the form of a parable. ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants 
to call them that were bidden to the wedding: and they 
would not come.” (Matt. xxii. 2, 3.) A marriage feast — 
a gracious invitation—messengers sent forth to carry it 
far and wide. Men refusing yet urged—lovingly com- 
pelled—only wilful ingratitude punished in one who came 
in not having a wedding garment. But this represented a 
wilful denial of the very object of the feast —refusal of the 
holy grace. And this is the parable. If another tells us, 
in the person of one prodigal brought home, the exceeding 
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great love of God to us, that “there is joy in the Presence 
of His angels over one sinner that repenteth,” here is 
a vast multitude brought in—gathered from the “ streets 
and lanes,” the “‘ highways and hedges,” and themselves— 
‘the poor and maimed, the halt and the blind ’"—the 
very last to be comprehended by the world’s boasted 
equality. Talk of equality and brotherhood: here itis seen — 
in perfection —a feast in which no favour is shown to 
rank and greatness, but want and penury received just as 
freely, found indeed more acceptable as more grateful — 
for the boon. This is the parable or likeness of the king- | 
dom of heaven. This is the brief story of gospel love. 
A message of invitation it is that we bear to you: 
“Come; for all things are now ready.” 

But you may say, ‘‘ We have long heard of these things, — 
and some have endeavoured to persuade us that our hap- 
piness would be greatly increased did we accept them 
as truth. But we cannot feel this— our experience of life 
is, that it is a struggle in which a few prevail, either by 
strength or chance, and that great numbers fail. We hear 
of a life to come in which all these present wrongs shall be 
righted, and justice done. It may be so. We cannot 
forego present gain or pleasure for such a chance.”’ And 
if, by chance, you mean, that we cannot give you ecer- 
tainty —t.e. proof by visible signs—then we cannot in- 
deed persuade you; for we appeal to faith, not to sight. 
And yet to your very sight there is an appeal. I know 
not if I could do better, by way of proof, than ask you to 
account for the raising of the walls within which you now 
stand. It is no heathen god, no fancied existence of an 
imaginary deity, they represent, but the God whom we wor- 
ship—the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and they were 
raised invremembrance of the very Apostle who first laid 
the foundation of a church in the world, by preaching the 
Gospel to heathens and Jews. 

And this religion has overcome the world ; is now dif- 
fusing itself everywhere with renewed activity and zeal, 
whilst all others are waxing old or going to decay. Plainly 
the world is tending to some marked and final issue in 
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this matter of religions; and they are being brought to 
the test and trial; but it is in firm anticipation of this 
trial that we make this appeal to you, and invite you 
anew, after years of indifference, to a hearty, thankful 
acceptance of its conditions as the salvation of your souls. 
“Come,” we say, “for all things are now ready.” Accept 
the gracious offer made to you of pardon through the 
Saviour— of grace and aid through the Spirit, whereby you 
may both will and do that which God requires from you 
for your good. 

Brethren, is there one in this assembly to whom this 
is a new and strange thing— new, ¢.¢. because he has 
not experienced its reality, believed its truth sincerely, 
and lived according to its holy meaning and _require- 
ments? To such an one I have a word to say, not of re- 
buke or anger, but of kind expostulation and serious argu- 
ment. Can he deny that the things of which I now tell him 
are truths ? Dothey not fallin with what he sees? Why 
should we, your ministers, stand up to declare such tidings 
as we declare? The old heathen superstitions would have 
served to retain a priesthood, if you think that was our ob- 
ject; but we represent a faith that overturned the old 
heathen idolatries, when deeply rooted in the minds of men, 
attached to their very laws, stamped on their practice and 
daily habits and life. Nay, we explain the existence of these 
false systems of belief; account for the lapse of the nations 
into darkness and pagan errror. We find these things 
foretold in our Scriptures— pictures of the very events 
now passing sketched by the pen of prophecy, and marked 
out as plainly as if history told us the tale, ages before 
they have come to pass. Take the present state of the 
world. Is it said that millions disbelieve, are heathen 
still ? There is the command to go and teach them. Is 
careless disregard foretold, and even scoffing of religion, on 
the part of Christians? You need not make many steps 
from these doors to meet such things. And the world 
itself,—its wars, and’ tumults, and perplexities: we can 
lay a finger on almost every occurrence, and say, It is 
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written here. We challenge you.to the proof that dis- 
believe; whilst at the same time we freely admit that 
faith is requisite: but faith is a reasonable faculty, not 
a blind acceptance of the first foolish tale it hears. Our 
tale is nigh two thousand years old; it has outlived 
almost every rival religion of its age. The old Grecian or 
Roman temples lie ruined and forgotten, save by the 
antiquary and the student. The mighty imposture of 
Mahomet has well-nigh run its course and perished ; 
yes, though it number its thousands, it is perishing of simple 
decay. It no longer claims a mission to diffuse itself 
and to spread. But Christianity never was stronger or 
more full of promise. Its very divisions prove its wide 
influence. The dislike and suspicion it creates are strange 
signs of strength and inherent life. Heathenism had not 
its heresies or sects as a religion. It could never throw 
out a likeness or imitation of itself in its best days. 
Therefore we ask you fearlessly to believe our report ; 
to accept our invitation :—‘‘Come; for all things are now 
ready.” 

But will any of you say, What things? I will tell 
you, brethren. Tirst, as to the past. It was the love of 
God that, I said, designed this salvation—predestinated 
you to adoption—ordained that you should hear the 
message I have delivered. He, being the Eternal, acts 
as Eternal; and we do not deny, but thankfully believe, 
that we are acting by His very design, though free ; and we 
appeal to you as free, and bid you choose. But lay it to 
the account of God’s love that you have the choice. Do 
not suffer narrow human notions of necessity to rob you 
of the great heritage of man,—his will. Neither rashly 
presume to trust this will without a guide. 

Next, there is God the Son, living to bring you back 
to His Father, dying to deliver you from the curse of 
your nature. And weigh well this love. See how it is 
proved: “For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: 
yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
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while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” (Rom. y. 
7, 8.) Such is the past proof of God’s love. 

For present proof there is the Spirit; the Giver of our 
life ; that ‘“helpeth our infirmities ;” that ‘‘ maketh inter- , 
cession for us;” is “grieved” at our sins; yea, that now 
is waiting to move some of you that have not yet turned 
to God. ‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” (“He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches.”) And it is a promise for the future: ‘‘ To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” (Rey. iii. 20-22.) 

Brethren, we say these things to you who are of our 
own flesh and blood, compassed with infirmity, needing 
the same grace that we make known to you. But herein 
lies the strength of our appeal. We cling to the very 
promises we declare ; we rest on the same Saviour whom 
we preach. We venture all on this hope. It is our life’s 
task to urge men to embrace it, and it will be our life’s 
work ; and if you do not receive it we shall pass on, and 
others will hear the glad tidings that you still listen to as 
familiar sounds. Three times, in the parable, the master 
of the house sent forth his servants, as each time they 
returned with tidings of refusal and disregard. The 
Church is that house, which must be filled. Christ, the 
Master, hath sent us forth, to bid guests to the marriage 
feast that He hath prepared, and to say, “ Come; for all 
things are now ready.” And in conclusion I will read to 
you the words of our commission, showing you that it is 
indeed an invitation from Christ to you, which we are 
set to declare: “I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things in the churches. I am the root and 
the offspring of David, and the bright and morning star. 
And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
(Rey. xxii. 16, 17.) ji 
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And this is the message which we deliver to you, and 
which, if you receive, will bring you consolation and peace. 
We cannot, indeed, compel such acceptance on your part; 
but we have done that which pertains to us in making it 
known. Receive it, brethren, and you shall know its 
truth and value by experience. In life it shall be your 
strength and support, in death your hope, in eternity 
your everlasting reward. 
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